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There’s peace 
in every puff! 


You can smoke a pipe if you pack it with 
Prince Albert. No matter how tender 
your tongue may be P. A. can’t bite, 
because the bite’s cut out by a patented 
process that makes you jimmy pipe joy’us, 
sunrise to sunset! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Get happy, man! Get yours! Do you real- 
ize that at last you cansmoke a pipe as long 
and as hard as you want without a tongue 
tingle? That’s via P. A.—tobacco that’s 
a revelation to pipe and cigarette smokers. 


Busyup with a tidy red tin of P. A. and 
~ find out for yourself what’s good for what 


We your tongue. 





Buy Prince Albert every- 
where. You'll get it in 
! every nook and corner of 
the civilized world as well 
as just across the street! 
Get that? Toppy red bags, 
Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; 
handsome pound and 
half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Dancing i is , delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm—and the Victrola plays as 





long as any one wants to dance, 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of 
music and entertainment, superbly rendered 
by the world’s greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor de aler will gladly play the latest dance music 


or any other music you wish to hear. There are Victors 
and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J U. S.A. 
a Oana 


Berliner Gramophone : 
— — i] 























New Victor Records demonstrated at a!] dealers on the 28th of each month 
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In the June Ainslee’s 








The second big section of 


John ‘Tremaine 


the splendid novel by 


MARIE VAN VORST 





Another of the fascinating STORIES OF THE 


SUPER-WOMEN, by 


Albert Payson Terhune 





A complete novelette and many short stories by 
such authors as 
ETHEL TRAIN 
WELLS HASTINGS 
BONNIE R. GINGER 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 
IDA WARNER MACLEAN 








AINSLEE’S 4, JUNE 


On sale May 13. 15 cents the copy 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Steinway Skill, Experience and Ability Alone A 

Can Produce a Piano of Steinway Merit i 

O attain the world-popularity of the Steinway was’ f 
possible only by superior ment. This merit consists in fi 

the unsurpassed qualities of tone and workmanship. These , 
are the distinctive features in the Steinway of to-day. The y 
first Steinway Piano was the result of an art ideal. Through fe 
four generations this ideal has been upheld and maintained, to ; 
the end that proficiency has become a tradition in the A 
Steinway factories and that the Steinways are recognized i 
everywhere as past masters in their craft. i 
Purchase a Steinway and you possess the world’s greatest ‘ 
piano—perfect in tone and workmanship. 
Write for illustrated literature about the Steinway Piano and name \ 

of the Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. , 
STEINWAY & SONS My 

Steinway Hall ft 

107-109 East 14th Street, New York A 

Subway Express Station at the Door My 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS, Would you take asteady 
job where you can clear $20 to 330 
weekly tostart, and work up to yearly 
profits of $3,000 or more? No experi- 
ence required. Sensational new sell- 
ing plan. Great crew managers propo- 
sition—exclusive territory. Act quick. 
K.M.Davis, Pres. R7 Davis BIk.Chicago 








LADIES make shields at home. $10 
per 100, Work sent prep»id to relia- 
ble women. Particulars for stamped 
addressed envelope. Fureka Co., 
Dept. 45, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Ageats and Help Waated—Continued 





GOVERNMENT positions pay. rae 
money. Get prepared for “ex: 
former U.S. CivilService Ex 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N, 








75% COMMISSIONS, Prizes, ete., 
open for not more than 2 Salespeople. 
Noexperience. We train you, Work in 
your own town, Write quick Tolax 
Chemical Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Government Jobs Open to Men and 
Women. Thousands of appointments 
coming, List of positions Free, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 7, Rochester,N.Y. 








WANTED: Men and women can 
earn $10.00 to $35.00 per week taking 
orders for our fast selling seven bar 


hox of high grade Toilet Soap. Big 
Seller; 100% profit; repeat orders 
assured. Write at once for full 
particulars. Crofts & Reed Co., 


Jept. S-238, Chicago. 





WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required, R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl,, Chicago, 





SILK Hose Free to Agents selling fa- 
mous Triplewear guaranteed hosiery. 
Great money making proposition, #30, 
week. Write to-day. Triplewear Mills, 
Dep't S5, 13th and Sansom, Phila., Pa, 





AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one alter- 


noon; Mrs. Bosworth £25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 


Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. ‘There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation, 
Earl Hopkins, W D.C. 





hington, 


HONEST MAN WANTED in each 
town to distribute free advertising 
premiums; $15 a week to start; ex- 
perience unnecessary; references re- 
quired, Address McLean, Black & 
Co., 8S. Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 
Needed Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
46, Washington, D. C, 











LOCAL Representative Wanted, 
Splendid income assured right man 
to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unneces- 
sary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn 
a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. 
This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man In your section to get into 
vy big paying business without cap- 
ftal and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars, 
National Co-Onerative Realty Co., 


Business Opportunities 





Cameras 
HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE 
FOR SAMPLES of my magazine, 


American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how 
to make better pictures and earn 





money. F. lt. Fraprie, 610 Pope Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to 8600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 189. Send 10¢ at 
once for New Illust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pny. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches, Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200, Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivyd., Chicago, 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 





Motion Picture Plays 


MOTION PICTURE 





PLAYS wanted. 


You can write them, We teach you 
by mail. No experience needed. Big 
demand, good pay. Details free. Asso- 


ciated Motion Picture Schools, 624 


Sheridan Road, Chicago, 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: £100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary: details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati,O, 








Music and Song Poems 





T've paid 
Send 

irce 
Free 


SONG POEMS WANTED: 
writers thousands in royalties, 
me samples of your work for 
criticism, or write for valuable 
and most liberal, legitimate 











Watson EF. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D, C, 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. | ret patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





Personal 


LET America’s Greatest Grapholo- 
gist read your character from own 
writing. Will be delighted. Send le 
Beauchamp, 2583 8th Ave., New York, 











One Million Dollars cfered for one | Booklet 

Invention, Patents secured by us } Proposition offered, Absolute protec- 
advertised free in World’s Progress, | tion. Est. 16 years, " Numerous suc- 
simple free. Victor J. Kvans & Co,, } Cesses. John T. Hall, Pres., 100 
Washington, D. C Columbus Circle, New York, 

U. S. and Foreign Patents and SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
Trade Marks, Free Book and opinion | 4) cueeessful songs. Send us your 
as to pate ntal ility. Joshua i ee poems for examination. We revise, 
Potts, ] on ntl ape Arcinid ro GSt.W ash- write the music, pay for and secure 
ington; 8 Dearborn St. Chicago’ | copyright in your name, arrange for 
neo Che DUS ites Phi _— Ap hia. orchestra and furnish song slides. Par- 
eae 7” ¥ _. | ticulars, terms and book “Ilow Music 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT Makes Money” Free. CC. L. Partee Co., 
AND PAY, Advice and books | 405 Astor Theatre Building,New York, 
free. Highest references, Lest 
results. Promptness assr'red. Send 
sketch or model for free search, 


Post Cards 


INDIAN photograph post cards, 
Something different. War-dances, 
Chiefs, intimate views of Indian life. 
Se cach, set of 12 for 50c, all different. 
The Osage Post Card Co,, Fairfax,Okla, 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS. Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 





Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, kentertainments. Make 
Ue. Goods, arge Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denis« on & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 











8,000,000 READERS. 
cost $80,000.00. 
through these columns. 





1-339 Marden Bidg., Washington,D, C. 


™ a2 








CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION, 
A postal to each reader would 
You can reach them for $6.00 a line 
Write for Rate Card. 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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The Last Chance 


Zen) fo get the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, at the present 
Me] low price,ends May 28th. After that it will cost $29 more. 


= «= 
PEC AIST Bes. 


Any order mailed in an envelope postmarked with a date later than 
that will be regretfully, but firmly, declined. 


In England the price was raised on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
the publishers, at first intended to increase the prices in 
America on the same day. But they recognized that it 
would be absolutely impossible to give Americans a fair 
chance to buy the book without allowing more time for 
inquiries and correspondence than was needed in so small a 
country as England. So Cambridge University has given 
you until May 28th, but no Jater. 


Our Guarantees in regard to this offer 


of The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) are: 


(1)—that the present low prices will be ad- the llth Edition is genuine India paper. 
vanced by $29 to $50 a set (according to (4)—that the leathers ‘geed for the bindings 
the bindings) on May 28th next. are the best quality of sheep and goat 

(2)—that no ‘‘pirated’’ or counterfeit version skins—unsplit: that is, preserving the full 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th natural thickness. 

Edition, can be sold. The new edition ().—~shat i an ender ts wet 6 te, 
has been set up, electrotyped, printed and complete set will be promptly delivered, 
bound in this country; and is fully copy- provided that a first payment of only 
righted under the laws of the United $5.00 (or a remittance for the cash price) 
States, as well as under the terms of the is sent with the order. The only limita- 
Bern Convention. tion of this guarantee is that the order 
(3)—that the India paper used in printing must be sent to us immediately. 


If you want information, write the New York Office. If you want to 
see sets in each style of binding, call at any of the offices below. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
120 W. 32d St. 945 Drexel Building People’s Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
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THE LAST MINUTE, 


will come when the post-office people at your place handle the last outgoing letter 
postmarked “‘May 28th.” If you don’t see this notice (or don’t attend to it) until you 
have no time to write a letter enci>sing the remittance, you can TELEGRAPH 


or telephone to our nearest office. A set will then be reserved for you. 
(The addresses of the offices are on the first page of this notice) 








The 29 magnificent volumes will be delivered to you at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of your first payment of ONLY $5.00. It will be quite 
easy for you to complete the purchase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. And every day you will be getting out of it 
direct, practical information that will greatly add to your earning capacity or 


to the economies that wide knowledge enables a man to make. 


No Time Left 
to Ask Questions 


We cannot describe the contents of the Britannica properly in this small 
space, but you must already have heard it praised by people who are using it. 


The facts about the offer are all here. 








You will find at the end of this brief notice an order form that shows you that you can pay for 
your Britannica in almost any way you wish—choosing, for example, the system of 12 or 17 or 20 


monthly payments—or paying as little as $5.00 a month. 





*‘Make hay while the sun shines !”’ is a good saying. If you do not order your set of the 
Britannica now, at the low price, it is absolutely certain that you will have to pay more or go 


without it; for May 28th ends the sale at the temporary prices. 


the last page of this advertisement), with only $5. 
Otherwise he will let the chance slip by him. 


WHY YOU MUST HURRY 


This first sale of the Britannica, which is just ending, nh} te . ‘To mr oT . 
_ This first sale annica, ¥ t ending A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
1s at very low pri In order » popularize the ) K 
as rapidly as pos WORK 

You will realize ry ly how low t e pri 
are, when we tell that $1,500,000 was paid for 29 VOLUMES 
contributions and for the eight years of edi il work, ##,000,000 WORDS OF TEXT 
before a single sheet of paper was printed. And 41,000 ARTICLES 


30,024 PAGES. 
14,689 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


450 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 
IN COLOR. 


300 MAPS, SHOWING 125,000 PLACES. 
500,000 SEPARATE REFERENCES IN THE INDEX. 


$2,500,000 was spent in manufacturing the first batch 
of sets. So that there was actually $4,000,000 locked up 
in the Britannica before the publishers began to get 
any of their money back. 


Such a large sum of money cannot be left out 
standing indefinitely. Andthe price is now being raised 


so that people who buy the book after May 28th will it aes aise 1 TN ne tot kone whl dilinen crainitelad 





make a larger contribution toward the preliminary 
expenses by paying $2 more than you need pay now. 


In one way, too, this “hurry-up” is just as much 


for your good as for the publishers’ You must have 
heard enough about the new Britannica to know it isa 
book you ought to use, and to give your childrena 


And very 
time had it in your mind that you would buy the 


chance to use. likely you have for some 
book some day But what a man can do any time, 
he is pretty likely to put off doing all his life. The 
plain fact is that anybody who wants to buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the cheapest price, and 
on the easiest terms of payment, must act at once 

signing and sending in now the order form (on 


including the chancellors, presidents and principals of 
54 universities and colleges, besides 650) other members 
of the faculties of these and ‘!2 other such institutions; 
101 members of the staffs of observatories, laboratories 
and surveys; 126 ambassadors, diplomatists, and officials 
of various governments; 527 historians; 107 agric ultural 
ists and biologists; 62 business men and manufacturers; 
75 physicians and surgeons; 72 engineers and architects; 
75 lawyers; 161 theologians; 7 naval and military 
officers; "3 chemists, physicists, and mathematicians; 65 
meteorologists, geologists and astronomers; (4 geogra 
phers and explorers; 72 economists and sociologists; as 
well as other specialists of other kinds, representing, in 


all, 64 distinct professions and occupations. 
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according to the bindings—that will be the difference after the end of the sale. 


An Effort Worth Making 

Even if you have to make some sacrifice to buy the 
ritannica, as a good many subscribers tell us ‘they 
are doing, it is worth making sacrifices for. The 
small first payment—all we ask for now—is nothing in 
comparison with what the Britannica can do for you and 
for your whole family, within a few weeks after you 

e put it into your home. 


For the Young People 

Nothing does children more good than the use of a set 
of the Britannica. Even before they are old enough to 
read the volumes themselves, they will be instructed, as 
well as entertained, whenever you show them some of 
the 14,689 pictures in the book, and tell them what it 
says about the marvels of art and nature. 

Sending your order today is making sure that your 
children will have their fair chance. 





No. 2. BOOKCASE 


"Strike While the Iron Is Hot!” 
d lvice. If you let May 25th slip by before 
ig the sltaanle 1, you will lose 32!) or mo re And 
it would be a much more serious loss than that if you 
never ordered it at all, which might easily happen if 
you don’t do it now. Next month you certainly would 
t enjoy paying the increased price, for you will remem- 
er that you could have got the book cheaper before 
May 25th. Perhaps you could perfectly well afford to 
pay 529 more in June; but a man hates to admit to 
himself that he has let a good chance slip, and that he 

is injuring himself for being behind-time. 





The Bookcases 

We supply, to subscribers who want them, special 
bookcases, in three styles, for the Britannica. 

No. 1 has the advantage of holding the volumes ct 
a slope, which is a great comfort to any studious person 
using the Britannica for hours every day. 

No. 2 takes the volumes in two tiers, and is very con 
venient in a small room, as it is only I‘) inches wide. 

No. 3, costing only $5, isa thoroughly sound case, holcs 
the volumes at a slope, and will suit anyone who would 
like to stand his set, in this case, on a table or desk top. 
But of course it is not so handsome as No. 2. 

The prices of these bookcases are shown in the 
order blank on the other side of this page. 

The spec ial book« ase for the I ull S iede set is in 


cluded in the price of that binding 


Dates for Deliveries 

If you order within 48 hours after this magazine 
reaches you, you ought to be in time to get one of the 
sets that are now printed and bound and packed all 
ready for immediate delivery. Of course we cannot 
absolutely guarantee that you will not have to wait a little 
while, even if you order in the beginning of May; for 
this notice had to be prepared at the end of March, and 
when it was written we couldn't tell how large a demand 
there might be during April. 

One thing, however, is quite sure. If you wait until 
the very last moment, and order only a few days before 
May 25th, you will have to wait until the end of July, 
or even until August, for your set. 


First Payment Now and Delivery at 
Your Convenience 


If you are going to be away from home this summer, 





or for any other reason you would rather not have your 
set delivered until September or October, you can pay 
$9) now, and have the volumes held for until Fall. 

We suggest this because we know that ginning 
of summer many readers will be tal ition, and 
if it will iit ..3 tas well ’ ive r set delivered 
later, it will suit us a great deal better; for we shall 
have all we can do to » sets fast enough to those 
people who are in a hurry to use then 


cm 
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THE END OF THE SALE 





is so near that you have no time to waste, and if you live anywhere near one of our offices, perhaps you 
can go in and see the various styles of binding at any of the addresses on the bottom of the first page. 


During the last week our offices will all be open 
until 8 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 25th, 26th and 27th, and until 12 o’clock, mid- 
night, on the evening of Thursday, May 28th. 

If by any chance you should not see this magazine until 
the last moment, you can secure a set on Thursday evening rest. 
by telegraphing or telephoning to any of these offices. 
business. 


The India Paper and the Bindings 
The India paper used in the new Britannica makes 
the book three times as light, and one-third as bulky as 
the cheaper paper used in ordinary books. 


volumes of such size. 
it made the new Britannica a delightful book to read 
while one sits in an armchair, instead of having to lean 
over the table on which a heavy volume would have to 
Our introduction of this delightful paper is univer- 
sally recognized as a great revolution in the publishing 





ORDER FORM 


for India Paper 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co.,, 
120 West 32d Street, New York. 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 2g volumes, 

published by ‘The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose $ 


being (, lh oe hg nT ) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 
on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the aqueres below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 


books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 
F.O. B. N.Y. Please indicate b nding desired by marking X in one of the squares. 


+ 
[_] corn (ordinary covers) | 





dL me mthly payments of 
20 ‘ After May 28th 
gent 1 of $).00 > this price will 
8 be $29.00 more. 
4 
Cash Price ‘ - J 
FULL SHEEPSKIN (tlexible) 
37 monthly payments of 3.00 - ‘ 
—a "a This price will 
17 10.00 and 1 of $5.00 > be $36.50 more 
2 = - after May 28th. 
3 4.2.04 
h Price 16 
a FULL LIMP SUEDE 
ens : <i $5.00 
) 


) This binding will 
D0 ‘ cost $45.00 more 


After May 28th 


7.0 at nd 1 of $5.00 | 


FA : 6s after May 28th. 
J 4 

Cash Price 910.25 J 

[] FULL MOROCCO (flexible 

di month y payments of $5.00 


this binding will 








oo) 10.00 1 »,00 
12 5 
3 a7 56 cost $50.00 more. 
q « M75 
Cash Price a 
1914 
Name 
Addre 
Vv. at 
lf in busine 1 
add business address. § 
If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $).00after 
payments for the book are completed) 


[ ] (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each), 


AIN 
[J (3) Portable oak stand ; $3.00 cash. 


‘ 








India paper has never before been used in making 


The public quickly discovered that 


Another revolutionary improvement we have made is 
that the Full Sheepskin, the Full Limp Suede, and the 
Full Morocco bindings all have flexible backs, so that 
the volume opens out as flat as a sheet of note paper, 
and lies open without having to be clutched. In 


addition to this, the sides of the Suede 
volumes (which are as soft and as 
friendly to the hands as a high-grade 
glove) are so yielding that the volumes 
can be rolled up in the hand, or slipped 
into a grip or a coat pocket to supply 
the best of reading on a journey. 

The FULL MOROCCO bind- 
ing is necessarily expensive, and we 
recommend it only to people who are 
buying for presentation to others. 

The SUEDE, with its exquisite 
surface, its corners rounded in prayer- 
book style, and its tasteful mole-color, 
is so unusual and fascinating, that it is 
really quite as attractive as the 
higher-priced Full Morocco. 

The FULL SHEEPSKIN binding 
is a rich dark green color, burnished, 
and will wear as long and as well as 
the Morocco, Only the people who 
have seen the Suede or the Full Mo 
rocco can believe it to be possible that 
any book could be handsomer than this. 

The CLOTH binding is of thor 


oughly sound workmanship. 





If any one of our staff were asked by 
a personal friend which binding he had 
better | the answer w d prob 
be If } you haven't got to consider a 


‘‘little more expense, buy the Suede 

“If you feel just now like economizing, 
**bhuy the Sheepskin. If you think that 
‘* the Cloth is the best you can afford, buy 
‘it, and put the other bindings out of 
‘*your mind—and you will be delighted 
‘‘with it.’”’ 

If you buy a Cloth set now, we 
will at any time exchange it for one 
of the leather bindings, asking you 
to pay only the present difference 
between the two, notwithstand- 
ing that the difference will 
have become very much 
larger. 





1 f our ‘bscribers ha 
‘ pe ¢ not wasted 
order form t er 

rf 7 tl People want Se 
printed f paper Butanyor mmwrite 

fo one of our offices Jor a special order form 
sending $5 to reserve a set The thick paper 


set in Cloth nor ts $130.50 (only 25 centsa 
volume less than the Cloth bound India paper 
sets) or 29 monthly payments of $5; but will cost 
$29 more after May 28th. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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page. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ZE stood by the fence, looking 
toward the west—toward the 
river and the red claybanks, 


toward the lower pasture 





glowing in the sunset. And 
he asked himself if this old white 


house, its windows flaming in the light, 
could be the impressive residence he 
had pictured during his fifteen years’ 
absence from Virginia when he had 
dreamed of home. The paint 
cracked and yellow, the pillars of the 
veranda sagged and leaned, the roofs 
were patched and faded, the neglected 
place had all the melancholy of a for- 
saken nest. The live oaks, too, as he 
looked at them, seemed to dwindle; no 
wonder that in boyhood he had easily 
climbed them all! 

Not even a bird call broke the sum- 
mer silence, and the receding light, 
growing paler, crept slowly from field 


was 


and meadow. The windows of the old 
house darkened, and the river banks in 
the distance slipped into twilight. 

The traveler waited until, in the up- 


John Tremaine, 
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per story, a light passed from window 
to window. He knew by this that the 
house was occupied. Then he turned 
to the road by which he had come from 
the station, and, striking into the high- 
way, walked briskly toward the town. 

When, later, he knocked at the door 
of a lawyer's office in the town-hall 
building, the light that the sunset had 
shed over his face had died. The of- 
fice boy bade him wait; he would call 
Mr. Leavitt, who was still in the build- 
ing, owing to extra business which had 
kept him beyond his usual hour, 

The visitor took a chair and looked 
intérestedly about the room. His head, 
uncovered, was dark; his thick hair 
straight as an Indian’s, and as black. 
A lock of it fell across his forehead, 
and he brushed it away with an im- 
patient gesture. His eyes were gray- 
ish-blue—very gray at times, very blue 
at others—under level, black brows. 
On the wall over the desk was posted 
a printed notice: 

To be sold at public auction, on the tenth 
of June, the property known as the Tre- 
maine estate. 








He read the bill attentively, and Mr. 
Samuel Leavitt found him still gazing 
at it. 

The stranger rose gravely at the law- 
yer’s entrance, extending his long, 
bfown hand, and in a voice with a slight 
suggestion of an English accent, said: 

“Good evening. You don’t remem- 
ber me.” 

Leavitt looked the man up and down, 
and shook his head. Then he ventured 
cautiously : 

*“No—yes—I have seen you some- 
where, I reckon.” 

The stranger pushed his hair from 
his forehead. 

“Look hard—look back. 
fifteen years.” 

The lawyer thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

“John Tremaine!” 

A change came over Leavitt's face, 
and Tremaine, watching him, smiled 
cynically, as if the lawyer had exhibited 
just the emotion he had expected from 
him. He nodded. 

“Yes, | am John Tremaine.” 

Leavitt now frankly stared with the 
keenest curiosity. Nothing in the his- 
tory of returns could have surprised 
him more. He had supposed John Tre- 
maine to be dead; he had hoped that he 
was dead—or he would have so hoped 
had he not been one of the kindest souls 
face of the earth. There 
a citizen in the town of 


Look back 


on the was 
scarcely 
lands who had not heard ugly rumors 
regarding the youngest of the Tre- 
maines. There were all sorts of tales 
told about this wanderer who had left 
Virginia fifteen years ago, and since 
then had given no sign of life. 

If there had been hesitation in the 
mind of the older man as to how to 
greet this scapegrace, that hesitation 
passed. He put his hand out frankly, 


Red- 


saying, with his charming Southern in- 
tonation: 

“I’m very much surprised to see you. 
Welcome home.” 
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The stranger slowly extended his 
hand. 

“I don’t doubt that you are sur- 
prised,” he said; then asked sharply: 
“What has happened to you all in fif- 
teen years?” 

Leavitt, who' had transacted the Tre- 
maine business for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, answered coldly: 

“What do you care about Redlands?” 

Tremaine, who had risen, took his 
chair again, and fell into a comfort- 
able attitude, his long figure stretched 
out. Leavitt glanced him up and down. 
Tremaine’s tone was short. 

“My dear Leavitt, in God’s name, 
what concern is it of any one’s what I 
care about or don’t care about? Red- 
lands is probably as indifferent to me as 
I to Redlands.” 

“T never,” said the lawyer, “expected 
to see you in Virginia again, John.” 

“No?” Tremaine nodded. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
more agreeable to stay away from a 
place of which one has bitter memo- 
ries?” 

The lawyer 
stared at him as 
being. 

“You do not ask of your mother!” 

“T did ask news,” the visitor returned 
shortly. 

And Leavitt repeated impressively: 

“Your own mother, suh, after fifteen 


"? 


years: 


forward and 
unnatural 


leaned 
if at an 


[remaine stirred in his chair. 
“Heavens above, man! One has rea- 
sons for asking certain questions and 
for avoiding others.” 

“She is living in the old home,” said 
Leavitt sharply. “She goes North to 
Julia Tremaine soon.” 

John nodded dryly. “To my brother’s 
widow.” 

“David died last year,” said Leavitt. 

John’s dark eyes, as he fastened them 
on Leavitt, seemed possessed of a power 
to read men. 

“T learned that bit of news just as I 
























had decided to leave for home. He 


died one year too soon.” 


“Your life hasn’t softened you, 
John.” 
“Life,” said the wanderer, “does not 


always soften. David died too soon.” 

“His mother thinks so,” said Leavitt. 
“It nearly broke her heart.” 

“And his wife?” asked the traveler. 
‘Did it break her heart, too?” 

Leavitt turned to him sharply. “You 
are too great a stranger, suh, for me 
to discuss these things with you.” 

Tremaine lifted his eyes to the wall 
where hung the advertisement of the 
sale of Riverside. He pointed to it 
with his stick. 

“So the old place is up for sale.” 

Leavitt felt like striking this indif- 
ferent, dark man, whose unnatural cold- 
ness shocked his finest fiber. 

“One scapegrace was enough in the 
family, wasn’t it, Leavitt?” Tremaine 
said, with a smile. ° “David must have 
been a great satisfaction to my mother.” 

Leavitt was noting what a magnifi- 
cently set-up man he was—spare, mus- 
cular, with force written all over him, 
and, as Leavitt believed, disgrace as 
well. The lawyer was full of curi- 
osity about him. Where had he been? 
What had he done? But he would not 
have put him a question for anything 
in the world. 

Looking down at the cigarette that 
he had lighted and was turning between 
his fingers, Tremaine asked suddenly : 

“Have you ever made a study of the 
history of renegades, Leavitt?” 

Leavitt shrugged. “They have never 
interested me, suh.” 

“Such histories are all rather similar, 
eh? Death in a far-off land, nameless 
graves, or the theatrical return with the 
bags of gold. What, Leavitt?” 

There was reproach in the face of the 
lawyer at his light, indifferent tone. He 
knew the disgrace this man had brought 
upon his family; he knew the wounds 
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that fifteen years of absence had not 
healed. 

Tremaine said: “You see, I didn’t 
die—I came back. And I didn’t come 
to exhibit a failure before the eyes of 
my fellow citizens. ] have brought back 
the bags of gold.” 

Leavitt waited. 

“Several bags of gold,” the stranger 
said coolly. “If I had not been stacking 
them up pretty successfully, I never 
should have returned!” There was 
pride in his voice; Leavitt did not won- 
der at it. “I am a rich man,” Tremaine 
finished, smiling. ‘““Doesn’t the news 
interest you?” 

Money—the making of it, the pos- 
session of it, even the mention of it— 
was foreign to this poor Southern gen- 
tleman. It was the last thing in the 
world that interested him, although he 
had felt the need of it keenly enough. 
He exclaimed, with feeling: 

“T never understood you, John, as a 
boy; I certainly do not understand you 
now !” 

Leaning forward a little in his chair, 
Tremaine tapped Leavitt's table with his 
cane. 

“Yet you always liked me—confess 
it.” 

The lawyer did not seem to hear this. 

“You left Redlands fifteen years ago, 
John, in profound disgrace.” 

Tremaine moved in his chair, his face 
darkened, and he repeated, in a low 
tone: “In profound disgrace!” He 
seemed to wish to impress the words 
upon himself. 

“Yes,” continued Leavitt, “you ran 
away from here because a: Bie 
paused; the words were not easy to 
frame. 

“Because I was a thief?” asked Tre- 
maine, interrupting him. “I’m very cu- 
rious,” he continued, “to hear just what 
was told you, Leavitt. You don’t ob- 
ject to repeating the story as it came to 
you?” 
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“You must be devoid of all sensitive 
feeling, suh!” the lawyer exclaimed, “or 
you would not ask such a question!” 

Tremaine smiled. “In a_ hand-to- 
hand fight with life for fifteen years, 
my dear man, sensitive feelings dull. 
If I was ever a man of feeling, I have 
become a man of action. It would in- 
terest me deeply to hear what my 
mother told you.” 

Leavitt leaned forward to him, almost 
arrogantly. 

“Since you will have it, suh, you'd 
been taken into the Redlands National 
Bank that summer, and were sent to 
Richmond to obtain ten thousand dol- 
lars in money which the bank required. 
Is that correct?” 

“Quite correct.” 
his head. 

Leavitt paused, took out his hand- 
kerchief, and wiped his lips. As he 


Tremaine nodded 


spoke, the scene that had taken place 
fifteen years ago came up before his 


eyes. He saw Mrs. Tremaine as she 
had waited here in this very office with 
David, when she had come to tell him 
of the family’s disgrace. How he had 
loved her then! How he had loved 
her ever since! 

“You ran away that night, suh, with 
the stolen money—you broke your 
mother’s heart.” 

Tremaine was silent a few moments; 
then he said abruptly: 

“With this charming reputation wait- 
ing for me in my own home, you can 
readily understand why | have not re- 
turned before.” 

“] am surprised that you ever re- 
turned,” said the lawyer coldly. 

Tremaine laughed. “I came to fetch 
back the bags of gold.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Tremaine said, more agreeably: 
“Virginia has not occupied itself with 
me—indeed, why should it? But I have 
kept myself informed, as far as was 
possible in my wandering life.” He 


glanced up at the wall, where the sign 
hung. “I have been told of my moth- 
er’s financial straits. I do not know 
that she has ever needed me in fifteen 
years, but I am inclined to think I may 
be of some service now.” He rose 
abruptly, and added nonchalantly, as 
if he were speaking of an entire stran- 
ger: “Since you tell me she is at home, 
I'll go to see her.” Then he asked, 
with genuine feeling: “Is mammy 
alive?” 

“zea.” 

“By Jove, she'll be surprised, won't 
she, Leavitt, after fifteen years?” 

A faint tenderness passed over his 
face, but was hidden at once under the 
mask of indifference. He took up his 
hat and stick, paused at the threshold 
of the door, lit a fresh cigarette, and, 
as he flung down the match, nodded 
back at the lawyer, who watched him 
from his chair. 

“T'll be in to-morrow morning. Good 
night.” 

Leavitt took off his glasses and wiped 
them, replaced them, and stared at the 
open door through which the youngest 
Tremaine had disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was scarcely dark; the night was 
peaceful and still. Tremaine came 
slowly up the front steps of the house, 
and paused a few moments before going 
in. He had tramped about for an 
hour after leaving Leavitt; after an 
absence of fifteen years, he thought he 
might take his time. He could see him- 
self running down these steps fifteen 
years ago, when he had hotly taken his 
way to the station, leaving Virginia—as 
he meant then to do—forever. 

How would his mother greet him? 

His face was hard. From an open 
window in an upper story, he heard 
the sound of a mellow voice, such as 
belongs only to the negro. The pathos, 
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the tenderness, came down to Tre- 
maine where he stood listening: 


“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’. 

Many times you here lingered 
Aroun’ my cabin do’. 

Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’.” 


The song stirred his childhood mem- 
ories ; a black face seemed to smile upon 
him, and mammy’s voice to sing him to 
sleep in his boyhood’s room. There was 
no light in that room to-night. 

“I mustn’t startle mammy.” 
the thought came, now: “I 
have sent them some word.” 

The door opened, and an old colored 
woman stood there in the dim light. 
She appeared to have grown little older 
than he remembered her. Her silver- 
rimmed spectacles rode her broad, black 
forehead under her bandanna. 

He said: “Come out a bit on the 
gallery, will you? I have a message 
from Mrs. Tremaine’s son—from John 
Tremaine.” 

“Ma Lawd!” she breathed, with feel- 
ing, and came quickly out to the porch. 
From upstairs a voice called authori- 
tatively: 

“What is the matter, mammy ?” 

Tremaine put his finger on his lips, 
and the negress answered reassuringly : 

“Nottin’ ’t all, Miss Molly, nottin’ 
‘t all. Be dar d’reckly.” And then she 
shut the door. 

Tremaine stood under the vine-cov- 
ered veranda, each breath of the honey- 
suckle bringing its vivid memories. The 
light from the parlor window fell full 
on him, but the negro woman did not 
recognize the stranger. 

“News from Marse John?” She put 
on her silver-rimmed glasses. “We ain't 
hyard from him in fifteen yeahs.” 

The stranger's commanding height 
was like her old master’s—Colonel Tre- 
maine. 

“Doan’ yo’ go fur tell me Marse 
John’s daid " 


And 
should 


Before he could reply, she ran back 
to the vestibule and called: 

“Ya-as, ma’am, Miss Molly. Be dar 
d’reckly, Miss Molly. Doan’ yo’ ketch 
cold on dem stairs.” 

“Wouldn't that be the best news that 
I could bring to you—that he was 
dead ?” 

“Doan’ yo’ say that to me.” The old 
voice trembled. “I’s his mamimy.” 

Tremaine shivered; her tone was 
thrilling. She had nursed him. He 
went on more naturally: 

“He’s not dead. He does not wish 
to startle you by sudden news.” He 
took off his hat and threw back his 
hair. “Mammy!” 

She looked up at him as he stood 
smiling on her, bending a little from 
his great height. She peered up at 
him, eager, silent, her black face lit by 
her fine eyes, shining behind her big 
spectacles. He held out his hand. 

“Ma Lawd, ma Lawd!” whispered 
the old creature. ‘‘Ma honey chile, ma 
little Marse John!” 

He stooped and kissed her, with 
moisture in his eyes. 

“Now don’t startle your mistress, Go 
back indoors; I'll follow you into the 
parlor. Tell my mother gently.” 

She was holding his hand between 
both her own, speechless with excite- 
ment, and with the knowledge that 
there was much against him here and 
that his from his mother 
would be cold. 

“Marse John, sho’s yo’ bawn!” she 
murmured, and added feverishly: 
“Praise de Lawd!” 

In the parlor where he waited, the 
lamplight fell softly on familiar things 
which he was too excited to see dis- 
tinctly. The meeting with mammy had 
moved him deeply, and he was nursing 
a hope that his mother would greet him 
kindly. Over the chimney hung the 
stuffed head of a stag that he had shot 
as a boy; he was surprised that they 
should have kept one of his treasures. 


welcome 
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The furniture was faded and in bad 
repair; things had been running down 
steadily for many years, but the room 
was homelike and sweet. On the table, 
utider the lamp, lay his mother’s work 
as she had lately left it, and a chess- 
board with the men still in place. He 
wondered who played with his mother. 

Overhead he heard. steps moving to 
and froin an upper room. He was kept 
waiting so long that he began to won- 
der why he had come at all, and con- 
templated leaving the house before his 
mother should come downstairs. She 
evidently did not want to see him, yet 
could not refuse to see her own son. 
His brow contracted; his face, which 
the meeting with Chloe had softened, 
grew hard and dark. Then there was 
a sound like the rustle of a dress, and 
he started, turned; his mother was in 
the room. 

“Mother!” 

Mrs. Tremaine did not come forward 
at once. She stood in the doorway, 
pale as the white scarf that fell across 
her breast. He saw that she had still 
preserved much of her beauty and all 
of her pride. Her dark hair was only 
slightly gray. Her eyes, handsome as 
his own, met his steadily. 

“This is a great surprise, John, a 
great surprise.” Her voice shook. 
“Mammy says that she knew you at 
once.” 

His height, his shoulders were like 
his father’s; his dignity of bearing was 
like her own. Any woman would have 
been proud to have such a man for her 
son. What had brought him back to 
Virginia, after fifteen years? He had, 
no doubt, come back poor; and with 
difficulties already heavy to bear, she 
would be called upon to shoulder his 
burdens. 

“Won't you sit down, John? . Have 
you come far?” 

However she felt toward him, the 
man was proud of his mother; delighted 
with her bearing, proud of her breed- 


ing. He was of the same stock. He 
was glad that she looked like this. He 
had feared a decided change, but she 
was as young as his memories of her. 
He said: 

“IT have come from South Africa, 
mother. Rather far, isn’t it?’ He took 
a chair under the lamplight, which 
shone full on his face. 

The year before she had lost her idol 
in the death of her elder son, and had 
said then: “Blessed are those women 
who have never borne a child.” So far 
as John was concerned—dead, perhaps, 
probably leading a dishonorable life— 
he had been dead to her since the night 
she had learned how he had disgraced 
his name. David was gone forever, and 
her younger son stood before her in 
flesh and blood; it was a strange ex- 
change. 

“I saw Leavitt an hour ago. He, too, 
was surprised.” 

She said, rather uncertainly: “He 
has been an invaluable friend,” and 
added: “I am going North soon, to 
Julia.” 

“So Leavitt tells me.” 

She could not bring herself to ask 
him any questions. Throughout the 
country his name was a bad memory. 
Her relationship with her old friend 
and neighbor, the aforetime president 
of the Redlands National Bank, was 
strained, because she was the mother 
of a thief. Nevertheless, she could not 
look at the man who sat there so quiet- 
ly, his dark eyes fixed upon her, without 
a tremendous stirring of her heart. He 
was her own son. After fifteen years 
of a life whose vicissitudes were a mys- 
tery to her, he sat by her side, given 
back to her. 

John rose, saying: “It is growing 
late. I will come back to-morrow, 
mother.” 

She started from her reverie. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“T will find a room at the tavern.” 

“You don’t think, do you, that a Tre- 
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maine will be allowed to sleep at the 
hotel while his own roof stands? Mam- 
my is preparing your room, naturally.” 

It was not a cordial invitation, and a 
flush rose under his dark skin. He was 
very handsome as he raised his eyes 
to her. 

“Thank you. I shall be glad to stay.” 

Mammy Chloe came in with a lighted 
candle. 

“De room’s all ready, Marse John; 
done fixed up bes’ I could, honey. Ain't 
no new things in dis hyar ol’ place.” 

“Mammy will light you. Where is 
your luggage ?” 

“Why, I left my bags at the tavern. 
I walked mp by way of the town, saw 
Leavitt, and - 

“You have adopted strange customs 
abroad. You left your luggage in a 
common tavern! What will Redlands 
think ?” 

He saw 
“They will think nothing. No 
knows who I am.” 

“Nonsense! Not know you? 
ure like yours in Redlands?” 

And he thought that it annoyed her 
that he should possess the Tremaine 
characteristics. 

“T’ll have my traps fetched at once.” 

Mrs. Tremaine held out her hand. 
Her son took it, and thought it shrank 


that he had offended her. 
one 


A fig- 


in his. 

“Good night, mother.’ 

“Good night, John.” 

He followed the colored woman out 
into the hall and up the stairs. 

‘’Tain’t your own baid, Marse John. 
Reckon yo’ couldn’t straitch out dem 
long shanks. But it’s de same ol’ room, 
sho’ “nuff.” 

Meager, scantily furnished, it ex- 
tended its four walls to him, and 
through the open window he saw the 
summer night and the stars. He put 
his hands on the shoulders of the old 
negress, and looked at her without 
speaking. 

“Sho’, car’, 


Marse John, doan’ yo’ 


chile; she doan’ mean one little bitty 
of it.” 

He turned and went over to the win- 
dow and sat down on the ledge. He 
felt for a cigarette, and said bitterly: 

“Whom will I offend by smoking, 
mammy?’’ He struck a match and lit 
his cigarette. 

“Marse John,” said the old woman, 
“she-all’s had a powerful lot ob trub- 
ble.” He made no response. “Kind 
dat eats yo’ heart up—chaws it all up 
inside.” 

“The 
true.” 

“She’s grievin’ ‘bout de ol’ place, 
Marse John.” He smiled. “’Pears 
like her life’s ackshually koun’ up in 
Vahginia in de ol’ home an’ farm.”’ 

He heard the tree toads singing, and 
remembered how sweet their voices had 
sounded to him when he was a boy. 

“She's a real ol’ Southern lady, bawn 
hyar, an’ her folks befo’» her, cl’ar 
down befo’ de wah. She ain’t got no 
foot fo’ de Nawf. She's grievin’ “ 

A voice called: ““Mammy.” 

“Ya-as, ma'am, Miss Molly.” 

John shut the door, and leaned out 
and heard gq whippoorwill call. Near 
by and far off, the plaintive voice 
pierced the darkness, and he remem- 
bered how the wild note had blended 
with his troubles years ago. A few 
months since, in South Africa, he had 


heart’s gone, mammy; that’s 


stopped playing a game of pool in a 
hotel billiard room to listen to a man 
from Virginia, who had talked to him 
about the American South, thinking he 
was an Englishman. He had heard fa- 
miliar names again, and that night he 
had not slept, for every now and then, 
through some trick of hearing, he had 
seemed to be listening to the plaintive 
note of the whippoorwill as it used to 
call over the marshes of Red River. 
Between himself and his older 
brother David there had been a differ- 
ence of five years. They had never 
been companions, and so far as he could 
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recall, his father had never spoken to 
John except to reprove him. Tremaine, 
senior, had lost his fortune about the 
time John had been born, and from 
then on had sunk into a melancholy in 
which he had died. Between his father 
and mother he remembered only the 
coldest relations, and the only love he 
could recall was that of Mrs. Tremaine 
for David, and that of mammy for him- 
self. 

Walking to and fro in his small room, 
he relived the memories of his hard 
young years. They were poignant 
memories, and their voices would not 
be refused an utterance. As he re- 
flected, he would have been glad could 
he have recalled one kindly thing, one 
word, one caress, that would soften his 
heart toward his mother. Throughout 
his childhood she had almost ignored 
him, and when the moment had come 
when he had needed her mercy, she had 
heaped upon him reproach and shame. 
He was so just a man, in spite of his 
passions, that in thinking thus of his 
mother he did not judge her. What 
could she have done else? 

The part of the property known as 
the back pasture, which lay now so 
tranquil under the June moonlight, had 
been the scene of his meetings with 
the girl he had loved. Tremaine, stand- 
ing in the window now, looked down 
once again on the scene that he had so 
often been tempted to picture in his 
exile. He had thought himself, in those 
days, the luckiest chap in the world and 
the most passionately in love. 

Julia Cameron, a lovely Northerner, 
whose family passed the winters in the 
South, had come to visit as a guest at 
one of the near-by country houses. Both 
David and John had fallen in love with 
her, and it had been balm to the 
younger brother, until that time always 
put aside for David, to find himself 
preferred. She had promised to marry 
him. It was at that time that his am- 
bitions had begun to take form. He 


was to be a bank president one day, 
and in the meantime—he having no for- 
tune, and enjoying a very small salary 
—their marriage had not been a ques- 
tion of the near future. 

Then, little by little, John had seen 
Julia’s favor transferred to David. The 
bitterness of the experience, the blind- 
ing misery when he had realized the 
truth, had almost driven him to a deed 
of violence. Indeed, he was not at all 
sure that he would not have harmed 
his brother, had it not been for the ad- 
oration of Mrs. Tremaine for her eldest 
son. 

The first passion of young manhood 
had been unfortunate in his case, and 
there were scars on his heart that no 
other emotion would ever quite efface. 
He had grown bitter toward women, 
classed them all as fickle and treacher- 
ous; and if he were not a woman hater, 
he was known to be unscrupulous in 
sentimental affairs. 

It was not his custom to permit him- 
self excursions into this bitter past, but 
now he found himself face to face with 
the summer, landscape where Julia 
Cameron and he had walked on other 
nights as white and divine as this. 

The old homestead settled to repose. 
Walking up and down within the limits 
of his little room, he felt himself more 
an exile than an inhabitant. The sin- 
gle gentle thing about his return had 
been mammy’s greeting. 

“T will wind the affair up,” he said 
to himself, “in as short a time as pos- 
sible, and return. Whatever my birth- 
right was, I sold it years ago. I be- 
long more to South Africa than to 
Virginia.” 

About ten o’clock, mammy came shuf- 
fling back to his door, and said through 
the aperture: 

“Po’ white trash fella astin’ to see 
yo’, Marse John. He-all got yo’ baigs.” 

Tremaine opened the door. 

“Come in, mammy.” 

The face of the old negress was a 














study as she entered, followed by a 
spruce, red-headed Irishman who car- 
ried on his shoulders one heavy valise, 
and another in his hand. The man was 
warm and breathless. He placed the 
valises on the floor, and stood at atten- 
tion, in military fashion, and his fine 
blue eyes twinkled. 

“Be the powers, yer honor,” he said, 
in a rich brogue, “the desert is a daisy 
field beside the roads ‘twixt here and 
the town.” 

He did not even wipe the perspira- 
tidn from his face as he stood stiffly, 
waiting his master’s orders. The ne- 
gress, whose lips were working tremu- 
lously, and whose eyes were filling with 
tears, went up to Tremaine and laid an 
old hand on his arm. 

“Am he gwine to be yo’ nigger, 
Marse John?” 

The Irishman exclaimed, in spite of 
himself: “Nigger is it? Oh, Lord!” 

“Am he gwine to darn yo’ socks an’ 
bresh yo’ close, honey? Am he?” 

Tremaine covered the black hand 
with his own. No one, to have heard 
his voice as he spoke to the old woman, 
would have known him for the man 
who, according to the newspapers, had 
cut off, neck and crop, a negro village 
for insubordination, and who had a 
reputation for being, when he chose, 
overbearing and even cruel. 

“Mammy, this is Tom Nolan. 
He left his career to 
follow me and to serve me. Make him 
welcome. Remember, he is a stran- 
ger.” 

Mammy’s face had hardened under 
the jealousy and distress that she made 
no effort to hide. It was quite savage 
in its expression as she lifted it, black 
as ebony, to her master. Tremaine 
glanced from her to the Irishman, who 
stood quietly, amusement in his blue 


“ 


He is 
an Irish soldier. 


eyes. 
“Nolan,” said Tremaine sharply, “tell 
her about Wahu.” 
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Nolan passed his sleeve across his 
brow. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, yer honor, it’s 
that warrm, the hearrt of Africa’s a 
snowstorm to Virginia.” 

“Listen, mammy,” said John, and 
turned the woman around forcibly until 
she faced the Irishman. 

Nolan addressed her cordially: 
was of a June mornin’, mother 

Chloe advanced her head, sharp as 
a serpent’s. Her eyes shot fire. 

“T ain’t yo’ mudder, yo’ good fo’ 
nottin’ 

“Hush!” said her master sternly. 

“____of a June mornin’, hot as— 
hereabouts,” said the Irishman, and 
chuckled, “me and some b’ys were rid- 
in’ for our health across a little bit of 
sand called ss 

“Cut out the geography, Nolan,” said 
his master. ? 

Nolan saluted. “Yes, yer honor. 
We was ridin’ to beat the divvil across 
the Wahu district, where good b’ys 
should never ride, as yer honor well 
knows 

“Tell your story to her, Nolan.” 

“As his honor knows, Miss 

Chloe nodded at him. “I’s a marr’ed 
woman; doan’ yo’ go fo’ to ‘miss’ me. 
Bin marr’ed three times an’ a half, yo’ 
po’ _ 

Nolan continued serenely : 

“All of a suddent, we comes up to a 
ditch where a horse’s huffs had been 
beatin’ the sand around like blazes.” 
Nolan stopped and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘Beggin’ yer honor’s pardon, | 
forget the rest.” 

“Mammy,” said the traveler, “] will 
finish the story for him. It was a sav- 
age country, and those soldiers were 
where they should not have been. At 
any moment they might have been at- 
tacked by half-savage people. They 
were far from the encampment. Nolan 
got off his horse and looked down into 
the ditch. A man was lying there, 
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where he had fallen from sunstroke. 
His horse had left him, and, half dead 
with heat and exposure and a broken 
leg, the man was waiting for death. 
The other fellows, frightened by the ap- 
pearance in the distance of a troop of 
natives, took to their heels and rode 
back to camp like mad; but this Irish- 
man, here, climbed down into the ditch 
and, tenderly as a woman, dragged the 
sick man up the bank, got him on his 
own horse, and rode with him back 
to safety under the fire of the native 
soldiers.” 

He looked into Chloe’s eyes. 
understand, mammy ?” 

But the attention of the negress had 
never left the Irishman’s face. Her 
chin dropped slowly; the had 


“You 


hate 
passed away, but her own placid sweet- 
ness had not yet returned. She asked 
tremulously of Nolan: 

“Who-all was de fella on de groun’?” 

“Shure,” said the Irishman, “wasn’t 
it himself ?” 

The negress stiffened herself, and 
Tremaine saw her fight for self-con- 
trol. The tears that started to her eyes 
she winked away, and the lines of her 
fine face softened. With a dignity that 
had a sort of majesty in it, she went 
up to the Irishman, and, in a voice 
whose very mellifluousness showed the 
restraint she was exercising, said: 

“An’ yo’ kin lay his stockin’ in de 
bottom drawer, an’ his shirts on de 
shelf in de clawset. Rig him up bes’ 
yo’ kin fo’ ter-night. An’ come down- 
stairs to de kitchen an’ mammy'll give 
yo’ a mint julep ’fo’ yo’ go ter baid.” 

The Irishman saluted, and mammy 
sailed out of the door with the dignity 
of a dusky queen. 


CHAPTER III. 


Leavitt waited in his office till past 
noon for John Tremaine’s promised 
visit, and then, unable longer to control 
his affectionate curiosity, went up to 
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the homestead. His visits to Mrs. Tre- 
maine were usually the most peaceful 
of errands; never before had he been 
so stirred or excited as now. He left 
his straw hat and stick in the hall, and 
found Mrs. Tremaine embroidering, 
seated by a window through which she 
could see what had once been a beau- 
tiful avenue, now nothing but a grassy 
lane over whose greenness fell the shad- 
ow of the fine old trees. 

Mrs. Tremaine called “mammy_ to 
fetch the guest a mint julep, and Leav- 
itt, bright with excitement, seated him- 
self in his accustomed place. 

“My dear Molly,” he began, in his 
soft, Southern voice, “dear lady, I cer- 
tainly did think that the skies had 
fallen last night, when John walked 
into my office.” 

He was watching her face—as he 
watched it always when with her—for 
every sign of interest or emotion. But 
Mrs. Tremaine had no intention of dis- 
playing to Leavitt the state of disarray 
in which she found her thoughts. She 
returned quietly : 

“Mammy knew John directly, so she 
said. But of course she’d say that. 
These negro women think they would 
know the child they have nursed under 
a mask.” 

“IT knew him almost instantly,” said 
Leavitt eagerly. “I should have known 
him anywhere. He is a true Tremaine.” 

Mrs. Tremaine returned, with spirit: 

“T think he looks more like me.” 

And ihdeed she was the image of her 
son as she spoke, raising her fine eyes 
to Leavitt. He understood her, and 
thought it noble in her so quickly to 
claim resemblance with this disgraced 
son, shielding the Tremaines. 

“What pride she has!” he thought. 
“What a woman!” 

Mammy fetched in the mint julep, a 
great glass pitcher of it, cool and de- 
licious. 

“G’d evenin’, 
seen ma boy? 





Mistah Lebbit. Yo’ 
Yo’ seen ma great big 
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Marse John? Ain’ he de_ royalest 
gemman yo’ suttinly eber did see, Mis- 
tah Lebbit ?” 

“Mammy,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
“don’t stand there and chatter.” 

“Ya-as, ma’am, Miss Molly.” And, 
somewhat discomfited, she made her 
exit, rustling in her stiff, starched 
frock. 

“I waited for John until just now,” 
continued the lawyer. 
would come back. He seemed very 
much interested in Riverside.” 

Mrs. Tremaine embroidered, her eyes 
upon her work. Leavitt saw that she 
did not intend to discuss her son. He 
was disappointed, and instantly wound- 
ed to the heart, wretched in the fact that 
here was something that would sepa- 
rate them. She was pale, and that sign 
alone troubled him. In spite of him- 
self, he exclaimed rather sharply: 

“What the devil has he been doing 
these fifteen years?” 

John heard this question as he en- 
tered the room. 

“Good morning, Leavitt.” He nod- 
ded. “I can answer that question bet- 
ter than the next man, can’t 1?” 

He stood by the mantel, before the 
empty fireplace, the stag’s head above 
him. 

“Really, you know,” he said, rather 
unpleasantly, “all men’s lives are ad- 
venturous. I dare say the history of 
the commonest citizen in Redlands 
would be interesting were it written 
truthfully. Now, David’s life, no doubt, 
was more exciting than mine.” 

The lawyer finished his mint julep at 
one draft, wiped his lips, adjusted his 
glasses nervously, and glanced at Mrs. 
Tremaine, in whose cheeks the color 
began to mount. 

John felt in his pocket for a ciga- 
rette, recalled that his mother did not 
like him to smoke in the living room, 
and, holding the cigarette in his fin- 
gers, bent his eyes upon the two. 

“Adventures,” he said, and his voice 


“He said he. 


was curt, “are only interesting when 
they are told to a sympathetic audi- 
ence. We will postpone mine for an- 
other time, if you don’t mind.” 

Leavitt caught his breath. He rose, 
but Mrs. Tremaine had folded up her 
work with trembling hands, and shut 
her worktable. 

“Will you excuse me, Sam?” she said 
formally. “I have many preparations 
to make before | go North.” 

Between John and Leavitt she passed 
out, stately and unbending. Her son’s 
eyes softened as they followed her. 

‘By gad, suh ” Leavitt began an- 
grily, but Tremaine put his hand on the 
older man’s arm. 

“I’m postponing my adventures, but 
not my business dealings. I'll go along 
with you to your office. I'll get my hat 
and stick and tell mammy that I shall 
not be back for dinner.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


John stood in the window of the law- 
yer’s office, leaning against the casing. 
Down in the yard below, the village 
boys were playing baseball. It appeared 
to amuse the stranger to watch them. 
The most kindly expression that his 
face had yet worn crossed it as he lis- 
tened to their cries of “You're out!” 
and “Slide!” And he appeared to for- 
get that Leavitt, at his table, was wait- 
ing for him to open the conversation. 

After a Tremaine turned 
brusquely. 

“First of all, if it’s not taking too 
much of your time—which, let me say, 
I shall be glad to pay for—I should like 
to ask a few questions.” 

“Suh!” exclaimed Leavitt violently. 

John went on coolly: 

“You were counsel for Malvern, for 
my people as well, when I left Vir- 
ginia.” 

“I have been in your family’s con- 
fidence for thirty years,” said the law- 
yer. 


second, 
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He had taken the revolving chair, 
and leaned against his table. He was 
distinctly unfriendly to this curt indi- 
vidual, and his voice lost something of 
its native gentleness as he leaned for- 
ward in his chair, fixing Tremaine 
through his highly polished glasses. 

“You have spoken frankly of your 
disgrace,” he went on; “otherwise you 
may imagine I should not have been 
the first to refer to the past. You speak 
of every one but David. Here, in this 
very office, we discussed together what 
had befallen your family. Your mother 
sat where I am sitting. David stood 
where you stand ; 

John moved suddenly from the place 
where he stood, and came over toward 
the lawyer. 

“By hook or crook, David found 
means to make good what you had 
taken from the bank, and it was then 
that Malvern showed his friendship. 
It was an understood thing that never, 
so long as he lived, would the subject 
be mentioned again.” 

“Leavitt,” said John intensely, “was 
the affair really known only to you 
four people?” 

A look of relief crossed his face 
when Leavitt answered: ‘No one else 
ever knew.” 

Tremaine raised his eyes to the wall, 
where hung the placard advertising the 
sale of Riverside. 

“What are the 
side?” he asked. 

Leavitt’s hand moved among the pa- 
pers on his desk. 

“The mortgage is for sixty thousand 
dollars. Back taxes and interest fig- 
ure up to ten thousand more.” 

“Who holds the mortgage?” 

“Why, I happen to hold the mort- 
gage,” Leavitt answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

An expression of brightness crossed 
Tremaine’s face, and it came so unex- 
pectedly that it had the effect of sun- 





liabilities on River- 


light striking a rugged mountainside. 
Leavitt thought aloud: 

“The property has gone to rack and 
ruin; it’d cost a mint of money to put 
it in order. No one will be fool enough 
to buy it.” 

“What shall you do with it?” 

Leavitt rubbed his glasses medita- 
tively. 

“Let old Mammy Chloe and her folks 
stay on the place and raise chickens and 
garden stuff. Now that Molly has de- 
cided to go North, I put it up at auc- 
tion merely as a formality.” 

He smiled; he did not wish to con- 
fess to John the burden that it was, or 
to let this rich adventurer feel how poor 
he was. 

Tremaine said quietly: “Not a very 
brilliant investment on your part, Leav- 
itt. David let you bear this burden?” 

“He was not a rich man,” said the 
lawyer, “and Julia will take care of his 
mother.” 

“True,” nodded Tremaine. 
got that act of devotion.” 

He drew a chair up to Leavitt’s desk 
and sat down, his eyes on the printed 
bill. As he read the words, he saw 
before him the landscape that in South 
Africa, whenever it had crossed his 
mind, had given him a pang; a strange 
homesickness, a soul sickness, a feeling 
to be crushed down and put away lest 
it weaken a man. 

“I’m going to buy the property. Let 
me know what it will cost me, back in- 
terest paid up.” 

“You're joking!” 

John laughed. “I can make better 
jokes than that,’ he said. “It doesn’t 
seem especially humorous. You tell 
me yourself it is rack and ruin.” 

“Tt’s dead wood,” the lawyer ex- 
claimed; “dead waste!” 

John laughed aloud. “Now, you’re 
the wit, Leavitt. You’re arguing against 
your own interests.” He tapped the 
table. “Draw me up some contract that 
will bind me until you can prepare the 


“T for- 














deeds. Otherwise, with my charming 
reputation, you will not believe me.” 

“Why, what will you do with it?” 
Leavitt asked. 

“Turn it into a good investment,” 
said Tremaine easily; “make it pay.” 

“Make it pay!” The Southern gen- 
tleman repeated the words in astonish- 
ment. 

“Naturally,” said Tremaine. “I mean 
just that. I have long since given up 
the questionable enjoyment of unprof- 
itable things. Riverside shall pay me, 
and pay me well.” 

Nothing had altered here, though the 
walls had grown grimier and yellower; 
the old engravings hung crooked as 
they used to hang. The floor was dusty, 
and around Leavitt’s chair were little 
piles of cigar ashes, as he had let them 
fall. A green baize door behind the 
lawyer opened into an outside room 
where clients were supposed to wait— 
the clients that Redlands knew never 
came. If Tremaine was a successful 
renegade, Leavitt was a thoroughly un- 
successful lawyer. He had passed his 
life waiting patiently for something 
that had never come; he was waiting 
still, though everything seemed to have 
passed him by. 

John, whose eyes were on him with 
a benevolence that Leavitt could not 
understand, thought to himself that if 
the years had not brought any great 
happiness to Leavitt, they had never- 
theless dealt very kindly with him. 

“Redmond Malvern is still president 
of the bank?” he asked, glancing out 
of the window at the roof of the build- 
ing known as the Redlands National 
Bank. He had been employed there, 
and he had been proud of the situation. 
His ambitions, his visions, had denied 
him nothing in those days. He had 
dreamed of being president of the bank, 
of running for Congress. 

“No, Malvern gave up active busi- 
ness affairs years ago. He was per- 
fectly charming in those old days,” said 
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“He was wonderful with 
He’s not engaged in any 


the lawyer. 
your mother. 
business now.” 

Tremaine shrugged. 
to see him, I suppose.” His face dark- 
ened. Clasping his hands together 
firmly, he raised his eyes to Leavitt and 
said coolly: “You will understand that 
I want to close up these matters as ex- 
peditiously as possible.” 

“He is certainly like Colonel Tre- 
maine,” Leavitt thought; “the same 
brow, the same masterful way of get- 
ting hold of one’s eyes and keeping 
hold of one. How will he affect his 
mother?” Leavitt had a desire te be 
with her, near her, to protect her from 
this man’s harshness, as in the old days 
he had longed to protect her from her 
husband. Now, when this renegade, 
this dark, rude man, should go into that 
peaceful old house, Leavitt wanted to 
be there as well. 

“T mean to say,”” Tremaine said, ‘that 
I want to do what I have come to Vir- 
ginia to accomplish as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then clear out.” 

Leavitt’s face brightened perceptibly. 

“Then you haven't come to live in 
Virginia?” 

John threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. Leavitt’s face caused 
him keen amusement, and his words as 
well. 

“Live in Virginia! My dear man, 
what do you take me for? You think 
I have exiled myself for fifteen years 
—a man without name or home, without 
any tie excepting the most fleeting ones 
and those most easily sundered—do you 
think I have lived like that to come back 
to a town where every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry can point his finger at me?” 

The expression of his face was not 
pleasant. “I meet you, my old friend, 
a man I| used to ” He paused. 
Keeping his eyes fixed upon Leavitt, he 
continued, with intention: a man 
I used to love as a boy—and your first 
thought as you greet me is: ‘Here’s the 


“T shall have 
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chap with the stain on his name back 
again! How shall we receive him? 
What will his mother say? I must 
meet Malvern, the man who was my 
ideal when I was a lad. Perhaps he 
will refuse to shake my hand; if he 
doesn’t, it will be for my mother’s sake. 
I shall open an account with the bank, 
and he will wonder where that money 
came from.” 

He ran his hand through his hair. 
“IT go down Main Street through the 
town; traveling men are sitting on the 
porch of the hotei smoking and spitting, 
and some townsman points me out to 
them: ‘There goes John Tremaine, back 
from God knows where, after doing 
God knows what. He ran away from 
home fifteen years ago, and they say 
——’” He made a gesture that had 
something of desperation in it. “What 
do they say? I’m damned if I care! 
But do you think I’ve been hungering 
to come back to run that gantlet, Leav- 
itt? I wouldn’t have remained away 
fifteen years if I had wanted to -come 
home.” 

The face of the older man 
study quite as interesting as John’s. As 
John spoke, Leavitt ceased to wonder 
what Mrs. Tremaine would think of 
him; he was thinking of the man him- 
self as he poured out his passionate 
speech. He was the finest physical 
specimen Leavitt had 
years; he combined the grace of his 
mother and his father’s fire. The light 
of other lands had shed their charm 
upon him, and their mystery. His face 
was expressive and full of magnetism. 
He was a successful and a wealthy man 
—evidently a man of force and power, 
and used to authority. Primarily, he 
was born of a race of gentlemen, a 
clean race; the best blood of the coun- 
try ran in his veins. He was a splen- 
did man to look upon; his voice was 
thrilling. Yet because of what he had 
done in this town, here in his youth, he 
was an outcast. 


was a 


seen in many 





Leavitt spoke involuntarily, leaning 
forward: “By God, it’s too bad!” 

Tremaine laughed. “Now don’t ask 
me again if I intend to live in Virginia, 
will you?” 

“But,” said Leavitt, “you spoke very 
decidedly about making Riverside pay, 
and that will take time.” 

John shrugged. “I don’t intend to 
leave to-morrow, or the next day. I’m 
in the habit of making quick deals, of 
recreating, opening up, putting things 
on their feet, and then clearing out. 
I shall get the place in order, make it 
a present to my mother—one that will 
not be a burden to her—and then re- 
turn to South Africa.” 

“IT understand,” said Leavitt slowly, 
meditatively. He began to contrast this 


cyclonic man, who had mastered fate 


circumstances for fifteen 
with himself. The mysterious, fasci- 
nating, adventurous life suddenly 
brought within these dingy walls trans- 
figured the room for him. 

“All I ask,” Tremaine was saying, 
“is to see as little as possible of my 
townspeople—as little as possible of 
Malvern.” 

Leavitt looked up quickly, still daz- 
zled by the traveler. 

“And of me? As little as possible 
of me, John?” 

There was nothing cordial in Tre- 
“You will 
be my agent, my lawyer; we shall be 


and years, 


maine’s voice as he replied: 


obliged to see more or less of one an- 
other.” 

“As for Malvern,” Leavitt said, “he 
is not about very often. He rarely 
comes into Redlands.” 

“All the better,” said Tremaine. 

“Don’t you remember little Isobel 
Malvern?” Leavitt asked; and John an- 
swered slowly: 

“Of course I do—a funny little 
thing with freckles and blue eyes.” He 
laughed. In a second he had grown 
absolutely human; he was another man, 
and the lawyer watched him keenly, 
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as his armor of cynical indifference 
slipped. 

“A day or two before I ran away, 
1 helped the little kid over the fence 
in the south pasture. She couldn't 
climb down, and hung there, crying. 
I wiped her eyes on my handkerchief, 
and | believe I kissed her. Then I set 
her down, and she ran away. Her 
mammy found her.” 

He took his hat and stick from the 
table, and little by little that memory 
of childhood faded and he became again 
the dark and inscrutable Tremaine. 

Leavitt said: “Isobel’s grown up. 
She’s twenty.” 

John walked toward the door, and 
from there made a graceful gesture 
with his hand toward the lawyer. 

“I must go. .And will you tell my 
mother that I have constituted myself a 
restorer of waste places?” 

Even after John had gone, the mag- 
netic impression of his visit remained 
with Leavitt. It was an extraordinary 
return. Instantly, as always, the law- 
yer’s thoughts went to the woman. 
How, in sum and in particular, would 
this return affect her? If John bought 
the property and gave it to his mother, 
she would remain in Virginia. Leavitt, 
so thinking, blushed. Why, the advent 
of the renegade was a_ benediction, 
then! As he thought this, he under- 
stood why he could not help feeling a 
glow of sympathy with Tremaine. 
Then the question put itself to him: 
How had Tremaine made this fortune? 
And again: What would the proud 
mother accept from a son who had 
been a thief ? 

As a boy, and as a young man, Leav- 
itt had preferred John to his brother. 
The younger son had been a hunter, 
fond of sport, and constantly in some 
scrape or other; but when the news of 
his crime had been brought to Leavitt, 
the lawyer’s first feeling had been that 
it could not be true. 


Here, in this office, ashe had told 
John, he had. received Mrs. Tremaine 
and David one hot June morning fif- 
teen years ago. She had leaned on 
David's arm like a-flower. It was not 
difficult for Leavitt to bring up to his 
mind the picture she had made. She 
had sunk into a chair by his desk, and 
her hand, in its silken glove, had 
touched articles that had been thence- 
forth dear to him. As pale as death 
itself, her beautiful features all the 
more icily perfect for her lack of color, 
she had sat immobile, while David made 
a halting explanation. Leavitt remem- 
bered the flush on young David's face, 
and how he had admired the boy when 
he generously covered his_ brother’s 
fault, giving up his little fortune to do 
so. 

He remembered Mrs. Tremaine’s ad- 
oration of this son, and the look she 
had turned upon him when he made 
that offer to replace the stolen money. 
Leavitt thought he understood the char- 
acter of his proud and beautiful friend; 
she would not stay in Virginia under 
the roof of a thief. Indeed, he did not 
believe she would accept anything from 
John. 

And from thence on began a warfare 
in his mind. Could he wish that she 
should remain under those circum- 
stances, or was her very pride as dear 
to him as her presence here? He de- 
termined on one thing, however, so far 
as he himself was concerned—he would 
never accept a penny in payment from 
John Tremaine until he knew how his 
money had been made. 

A knock at the door made the lawyer 
look up. Pompey, his negro servant, 
stood there, carrying an exquisite bou- 
quet of gloire-de-Dijon roses in his 
hand. 

“Leetle mite late, Marse Sam.” 

Leavitt took the flowers from his 
servant. 

“I sure did stop to ‘change a word 
with mammy.” The old man threw up 
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his hands, and his white teeth gleamed. 
“Her boy done come home!” 

of. 

“Befo’ de Lawd, Marse Sam, she’s 
plumb crazy! She sure do say he’s de 
finest gemman in all de Souf. She’s 
shoutin’: ‘Hallelujah! Praise de 
Lawd!’ Marse Sam.” 

This was how the renegade’s return 
had affected one woman at Riverside— 
the black foster mother 

“Lay out my evening clothes. I shall 
dine to-night at the Malverns.”’ 

Leavitt rose, took down his hat from 
the peg, readjusted himself at the lit- 
tle mirror over his table, frowned at his 
gray hairs, and smoothed the wrinkles 
round his eyes. 

Every day at five o'clock he took 
some of his flowers to Mrs. Tremaine; 
and now that she had planned to go 
North to Julia, every time he went with 
his offering he made it more fervently 
to his memories of thirty years. -AlI- 
ready he saw the place desolate. 


CHAPTER V. 


John did not return directly home, 
but cut into the old property across the 
fields and gardens, and made his way 
to the barns and stables, where he 
found doors open to the summer, chick- 
ens feeding in empty stalls, cobwebs 
hanging from the rafters and draping 
the old rockaway, which, splashed with 
mud and rusty, was the only relic of 
the carriages that had in earlier days 
furnished a complete stable. 

On the carriage seat a hen was sit- 
ting. She fluttered out, cackling, leaving 
behind her a warm egg. A stir in the 
loft above him, and a whistle, made him 
look up. Through the opening in the 
rafters a darky boy came down the lad- 
der, clad in blue overalls. 

“l’s comin’ right down, mammy,” he 
assured warmly, and, dropping from 
the last rung, he threw his straw hat 
on the floor, leaving. his woolly head 
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bare. He displayed his dazzling teeth 
to Tremaine. 

“Massa John! Massa John!” he ex- 
claimed, in a delicious drawl. “Ah 
reckon yo’ doan’ know me!” 

Tremaine smiled upon him with a 
cordiality that would have astonished 
Leavitt. 

“You must be mammy’s grandson. 
You weren’t born when I went away.” 

“Ma name’s Robert E. Lee, sah,” the 
boy informed him cheerfully. “Gwine 
to stay home now, Massa John?” he 
asked, with simple curiosity. “Ah sho’ 
hope yo’ is. Lemme be yo’ boy, sah. 
Ah sho’ do anything in the wide world 
fo’ Massa John.” 

The young negro before him was a 
bundle of shiftlessness and rags. He 
told Tremaine that he must sure go out 
and hunt “aigs” or mammy would 
“claw de wool off his haid.” Tremaine 
followed the boy into the hot sunshine 
of the stable yard, where dreary neglect 
met him everywhere. A _ bit of the 
stall roofing had fallen to the ground. 
Weeds grew thickly between the stable- 
yard stones. From the window of the 
last stall, a fat old horse stretched out 
his head, looking at John from mild, 
peaceful eyes. On his dirty back, in a 
broad bit of sunlight, sat a hen, ruf- 
fling her feathers. The new proprietor 
< alled ° 

“Bob, when you get your eggs, come 
back here and clean this horse.” 

The be yy put his head out through the 
gate, which swung on one hinge. 

“Yes, sah, Marse John. Ah sho’ ain’t 
got no comb, nor nothin’ ’t all for to 
clean old Hanny.” 

To the left of the barn was a hay- 
rick, half in the warmth of the June 
sun, and half in the shade of a chestnut 
tree. Tremaine saw a leg protruding 
from the hay, where, lying in an atti- 
tude of delicious indolence, his hands 
above his head, Tom Nolan lay asleep. 
John first frowned, then looked amused. 
The laziness of the South had overcome 

















even this brisk soldier. At the sharp 
calling of his name, the Irishman 
sprang up without even brushing his 
eyes, accustomed, -as a soldier is, to a 
rude breaking in upon his sleep. 

“Beg your honor’s pardon,” he said 
volubly. “It’s a power of sleep I seem 
to need in this divvil of a place. What 
with the hens sleepin’, and the niggers 
sleepin’, it’s a lonesome thing to be the 
only thing awake.” 

“Tom,” said his master, drawing out 
his watch, “we came through Rich- 
mond. Do you remember?” 

“Sure, I had the wing of a chicken 
there,” said the Irishman, “when the en- 
gine broke down.” 

“There is a train in half an hour to 
Richmond,” said his master. “Cut away 
and make it, will you? I want you to 
buy some horses.” 

Nolan had been confidential servant 
to this energetic master for several 
years. 

“Buy a couple of farm horses, some- 
thing for me to ride, and a pair of 
horses for my mother.” 

Nolan touched his forelock. 

“Two of them can sleep under the 
spiders and cockroaches,” he said, 
pointing with his thumb at the barn, 
“and the others will stand under the 
stars.” 

“There are six stalls,” said Tremaine 
sharply. 

“And 
said the Irishman 


a sixth of a roof to the barn,” 

“T can stable the others in the town 
until that is repaired,” said Tremaine. 
“Now get along with you. Don’t let 
them ‘do’ you any more than you can 
help; and call me up on the telephone 
when you’ve made your deal.” 

“Wull I ride one of them home?” 
asked the Irishman. “Or drive them, 
or what, yer honor?” 

“You can ship them,” said John, “to- 
morrow. And when you’ve made your 
deal, look about for some suitable stable 
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fixings. In short,” he added, stopping 
before the door of the dilapidated barn, 
“by this time next week, I want the 
roof on, the stable in running order.” 
He fixed his servant with his imperious 
command. 

Nolan knew something of the fairy 
tales of his own land, the bringing of 
order out of chaos, as at the touch of a 
wand. He had done things like this be- 
fore. He settled his coat, brushed the 
hay off his clothes, and drew out from 
his pocket his soft cap, which he held 
in his hand. Tremaine took from his 
wallet a roll of bills, and gave them to 
him. Before parting from his master, 
Nolan said hesitatingly : 

“T have some doubts, yer honor, if I 
can do the whole business in the mat- 
ther of an afternoon.” 

“You can take it as a military order,” 
said John, “and you know what that 
means.” 

With a smile he watched Nolan go 
smartly off down the path toward the 
highroad. Then he became conscious 
that, during the conversation, the nig- 
ger, Bob, had been standing, wide-eyed, 
at his side. John looked at him and 
laughed. 

“You have got to work, my young 
man,” he said. “Do you know what 
that means?” 

*Ah 
phatically. 

“You sure will,”’ said his master. 


sho’ do,” nodded the boy em- 


Che complete wreck of the place did 
not sadden him, because it suggested an 
occupation and the necessity for solving 
a problem; moreover, it belonged to 
him. Although on all sides there was 
neglect and decay, there was as well the 
exuberance of the rich South, glorious 
in its summer warmth. And beauty as 
well as decay rested over all. If there 
was old moss on the stones, there were 
as well the luxuriant flowers, filling the 
meadows with their color. There were 
arid places lying untilled, but they were 
rich with future harvests; and he knew 
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that the soil was richer still with treas- 
ures that he longed to bring to light. 

When, late that afternoon, John, re- 
freshed by a river bath, came into the 
living room, he found his mother sit- 
ting in a dejected manner in a chair by 
the window. She straightened herself 
as her son entered, and as soon as he 
crossed the threshold, he felt the old 
antagonism, the old disapproval. Leav- 
itt had just left her, after telling her 
something of his conversation with her 
son. 

John drew up a chair by her side. 

“Leavitt has been’ here, mother, 
hasn’t he?” 

He understood that she had been told 
of his intended purchase. On the table 
by her side, Leavitt’s roses had been 
arranged in a high, silver hunting cup, 
and throughout the conversation he saw 
the flowers as a background for her 
head, with its lightly silvered hair. She 
was pale, and her face seemed set 
against him like a marble face. He 
wondered how a woman could be so 
womanly and so lovely to look at, and 
so hard against her own. He waited 
for her to speak, and at length she said 
slowly: “Sam has told me and 
then paused. She had not dreamed it 
would be so difficult to speak to John. 
He was more than a stranger. 

3ut her son helped her quietly: 

“He told you that I am going to buy 
Riverside, to pay up debts and mort- 





gages, to relieve Leavitt of his bur- 
den?” 
“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I did not 


think he felt it a burden.” 

“I’m sure he did not,” said her son 
quickly, “but he is not a rich man. On 
our part, we should find it a burden to 
be indebted to him.” 

She had not yet fully met her son’s 
eyes; she did so now. Her lips trem- 


bled in spite of her control. 

“There are worse things,” she said, 
with effort, “than being indebted to 
an old friend.” 
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He inclined his head, accepting her 
reproach with extraordinary gentleness. 

“You mean to say it would be worse 
to be indebted to a man with a stain 
upon his name?” Then he added quick- 
ly: “In this case, you may be quite 
secure. I am well known in Johannes- 
burg—as mine owner, as superintend- 
ent. South Africa knows me—they 
will give me a clean bill there. I don't 
doubt it will be a comfort to you to 
know that in South Africa I bear a 
stainless reputation. You may safely 
let-——” 

She made a proud gesture, as if to 
stop him. He could see that every word 
he said made her suffer. 

“David told me that Riverside was a 
sink, a ruin. Every penny spent upon 
it was as good as lost in the sea.” 

“Wasn't that rather. hard on Leav- 
itt?” asked her younger son, 

She brushed her hand across her 
eyes. She had never thought of the 
lawyer’s sacrifice, except in the light 
of a natural service from an old friend. 
John’s motive in buying the property 
had been discussed by the two during 
Leavitt’s visit. 

She now asked: “You want to buy 
the place to protect Sam?” 

He said shortly, after a second: “No 
—for the sake of the family honor.” 
The words were out before he realized 
how oddly they would sound under the 
circumstances. “I shall make the prop- 
erty pay.” 

She repeated the 
Leavitt had done. 

“Pay? You want to buy it, then, 
for an investment—a speculation?” 

He was aware how hard it would be 
to establish a basis between his mother 
and himself. A money-making scheme, 
a cold calculation on the part of an ad- 
venturer, would awaken no sympathy 
in this proud Southern woman, He 
saw the color rise in her cheeks; she 
said, with effort: 

“You are a stranger to me, John. I 


word, much as 





























do not follow your meaning. Your way 
of doing things is strange to me.” 

She kept back the tears that threat- 
ened to come, and studied the frank, 
expressive face. In spite of her hos- 
tility to him, she found her son attrac- 
tive and charming. But he was mis- 
taken, in her judgment, in buying a 
property that David had advised her to 
relinquish, and that, if she wished to 
do so, she could not herself have kept. 
Moreover, he stood there, successful, 
living. She did not grudge him his life, 
but David was dead! 

“Mother,” he said gently, “forget that 
I am a stranger. I have faith in the 
country hereabouts; I haven’t much 
faith in human beings, but I have faith 
in land, in material things. They pan 
out for me; they repay the trouble | 
take for them. And land itself has 
made me a very rich man. Now I want 
to try my iuck here. I had an idea, 
when I was a boy, that there was iron 
in this part of the State. If I prove 
right, Riverside will make me another 
fortune. ’ 

He watched her hopefully, eagerly. 

This was the first time in his life that 
he had laid his plans before a woman. 
Had Mrs. Tremaine realized this, she 
might have appreciated the moment 
more keenly. 

He bent forward in his chair and ex- 
plained: “I don’t do this for myself: 
I’ve more than I need, than 
I don’t do it for Leavitt—or even 
the pleasure of the game. I came back 
from Africa to buy back this property 
for you. I want it to be your home.” 

His voice, his manner, were compel- 
ling ; he was magnetizing her in spite of 
herself. ‘But at his last sentence she 
started, put up her slender hand in de- 
fense, and exclaimed, in a low tone: 

“Oh, no, no! I will never accept!” 

Manlike, he took her words as final, 
slightly’ raised his eyebrows, and then 


I can use. 
for 


said: 
“T shall make the purchase, at any 
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rate.” He got up, and, standing before 
her, said earnestly, his hand out- 
stretched: “Stay in Virginia—make 


your home here!” 

He saw her shrink; she rose. She 
wanted to escape from the bewilder- 
ment of this new situation. As she, 
started toward the door, her self-con- 
trol nearly gone, she murmured: 

“['m going to Julia—I’m going to 
David's wife and his children.” 

She passed John. He shrugged his 
shoulders; his face darkened. 

“As you like.” He opened the door 
for her; but, as she passed him, ex- 
claimed, in spite of himself: “You 
speak of indebtedness! I should think 
you would prefer to be at home in your 
own house rather than indebted to your 
daughter-in-law.” 

He found himself alone in the living 
room, as he had found himself many 
times before, after some interview more 
bitter even than this one. Not even in 
his shacks on the South African plains 
had he felt more homeless or exiled 
than to-night. \Vhat a fool he had been 
to let the momentary attraction of home 
weaken him! Why should he stay an- 
other hour under a roof where he was 
unwelcome and despised ? 

Mammy came in. * ’Scuse me, Marse 
John, honey, yo’ ain’t cryin’ ?” 

He lifted up his head and smiled at 
her. “Not quite crying, mammy.” 

‘‘De boys am hyar, an’ dey ‘lows dey’s 
gwine to serenade yo.” 


“Not to-night, mammy. Send them 


away.” 
“Dey’ll be  dreffle disappointed, 
honey. Dey sure do sing pretty music, 


Marse John.” 

Tremaine put his hand on her shoul- 
der, and pushed her gently toward the 
door. 

“T couldn't bear it to-night, mammy. 
Send them away.” 

She went, disappointed, but at the 
door turned to ask him whimsically : 
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“Whar’s de bag ob gol’, honey? Yo’ 
allus “lowed you'd brung me back a bag 
ob gol’, When yo’ was a li'l’ fella, 
yo’ ust to come an’ say: ‘Gimme a 
cookie, mammy, an’ I'll fotch yo’ back 
a bag ob gol’ from Treasure I’lan’.’”’ 

“T’ve kept my word.” 

When she had gone, he took from 
a table a portfolio that he had noticed 
the day before, wondering whether his 
mother had left it there purposely. It 
was a collection of photographs of Da- 
vid Tremaine; the last one showed him 
the famous young judge, in the Eng- 
lish wig and gown. John lifted it, and 
mused upon it, in the familiar room 
where the young brothers had been too 
many times enemies, and where now he 
had come back too late ever to be 
friends. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The deeds of Riverside were finally 
signed, and the property made over to 
Tremaine, who thus became a _ land- 
owner in Virginia. His mother had in- 
sisted that he should take the convey- 
ance of the place from her, and it was 
bitter to find her unwilling to accept 
anything from him. He had come home 
early in June, and passed his time mak- 
ing himself familiar with the country 
again, riding over his land and the ad- 
joining properties, and planning agri- 
cultural essays; for the desolation that 
faced him only roused his ambition, and 
the wilderness was promising. He had 
always believed that the district con- 
tained iron, and there were possibilities 
here that tempted him. He had come 
back like a pioneer, and he had every- 
thing to win. First of all, there was the 
campaign for his mother’s confidence, 
for Leavitt’s confidence ; secondly, there 
was the fight to reclaim the land. Nolan 
was his agent and general representa- 
tive, and John, at first, kept to the 
fields like a farmer. ; 

He saw very little of his mother, for 
he took his meals at irregular times, and 
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upon one excuse or another always 
missed the luncheon hour. 

After the night when she refused 
point-blank to create a home for him, 
he never referred to the subject. He 
took up the reins of management, and 
set his face toward his task. He real- 
ized that, in a measure, his presence 
was a trial to his mother; although he 
was the nearest being to her in the 
world, he was as well the greatest stran- 
ger. With a delicacy of which a woman 
might have been proud, he tried to un- 
derstand her prejudices. He avoided 
those subjects that might offend her, 
and he systematically wooed her. 

Impersonal, possessed of wide expe- 
rience, and—as day by day she acknow)- 
edged—much wisdom, he began to in- 
terest her, to absorb her, in spite of her- 
self. She fourd it hard to believe that 
she was the mother of this dark, for- 
eign-looking man who had been part 
of so many other lives, a citizen of a 
continent whose very name lay like a 
shadow across the world to her. John’s 
expression at times was so stern that it 
repelled her, and although his manners 
were gentle with her, he was uncom- 
promising and hard with others. He 
mystified her, and she dreaded and yet 
secretly longed to hear his history. 

The first night after dinner, when 
they went to the parlor, he asked her 
She surprised her- 





if she played chess. 
self by replying that she did, and he 
opened the board, and they played sev- 
eral which she victor. 
From then on, they played each even- 
ing. As she moved her men on the 
squares of the board between them, she 
would ask herself what were the names 
of the distant places that had been fa- 
miliar to him. What kind of people 
had been his friends? What had been 
his pleasures, what his anxieties and his 
griefs, during the long, silent years? 
Believing what she did about him, noth- 
ing would have surprised her. Had he 
told her of new dishonors and new dis- 


games, in was 
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graces, she would have taken them for 
granted. 

As she confronted him across the 
chessboard, she put to herself ques- 
tions that he could have answered in a 
moment had she spoken them aloud. 
That she would never do. What part 
had women played in the life of her 
son?—a question that every woman 
thinks of first of all. He was married, 
possibly ; possibly he had children, sons 
like himself—sons whose father once 
had been a thief. How could she know? 
He told her nothing. 

John, facing her, was far too subtle 
not to follow her thoughts, as, her hand 
pausing above her pawns, she gave, ap- 
parently, a more fixed attention to this 
game than she had given to his game 
of life, or to his chances. He under- 
stood that she judged him and con- 
demned him, and he knew, too, that if 
he had told her that a prison had shel- 
tered him, she would not have been sur- 
prised; men had gone to prison fo 
lesser crimes than his. And he, in his 
turn, wondered what would arouse her 
pity, what would arouse her mercy. 
That she had tenderness, he knew; he 
had seen it for others. He had seen 
her lean on his brother’s arm; he had 
seen his brother kiss her as he himself 
would have been glad to do. He had 
seen the light on her face that a son 
likes to remember. 

Over the game she touched his hand, 
and asked herself: ‘‘/s it possible that 
this is the hand of a thief?” And she 
raised her eyes often, when he was not 
looking, to discover signs of weakness 
in his face, of moral turpitude and fail- 
ure. In that keen, indifferent counte- 
nance, in those eyes, cynical as they 
were, on that grave mouth, she saw 
signs of nothing save those qualities 
that any woman might love. Once she 
was so busy studying him that she for- 
got to move her man, and John, glanc- 
ing up to remind her, met her scrutiniz- 
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When Tremaine had once conceived 
a plan, he was not at rest until he had 
put it into execution. He had, imme- 
diately upon his arrival, set all the ne- 
groes he could magnetize to working 
in the fields and stoning the pastures. 
3y the end of the first weck, he had 
forty men scattered at work here and 
there on the property, while old Hanny 
had neighbors in the stalls for the first 
time since he had been a colt. 

He worked his changes rapidly and 
with a master hand. It had always 
been a tradition that nothing could be 
accomplished quickly in the South. 
Things were accomplished very quickly 
on the Tremaine property. Money was 
no object to John, and he himself su- 
perintended everything that was done. 

He tramped daily over the property, 
making himself familiar with every 
acre. From her window, Mrs, Tre- 
maine watched him crossing the fields 
to the barn in the early morning, and 
throughout the day she could see his 
figure moving hither and thither over 
the meadows. His manner of directing 
his workmen had none of the indolence 
of the South. Mammy told her: 

“De niggers have to step up, Miss 
Molly; dey’s terrible ‘fraid ob Marse 
John. He cuts out at dem like a ser- 
pent.” And she laughed with delight. 
“Reckin dey’s gwine to be some craps 
nex’ year. He-all suttinly will tear up 
de berry earth an’ get gol’ out ob it.” 

The three weeks between John’s ar- 
rival and the date that his.mother had 
set for her departure passed quickly. 
Mrs. Tremaine saw her son master of 
Riverside, a charming host to his 
mother. In those short twenty-one 
days, his personality had made itself 
felt everywhere. He had been but twice 
to the town itself, but every one was 
Every morning he was 
farmer, and 


talking of him, 
up at five o'clock, like a 
he went to bed in the small hours, pass- 
ing his mother’s’ room softly; but she 
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was a light sleeper, and would wake to 
wonder how he could work as he did 
on the few hours of rest that he gave 
himself. 

He intended to repaint the house and 
reroof it. Already the samples of paint 
were there to choose from. He also 
spoke of refurnishing completely. Ev- 
erything suggested to him improvement, 
renovation. His mother was bewil- 
dered, but, in spite of herself, inter- 
ested. Since she had refused to accept 
the place from him for her own, she felt 
that she had no right to suggest to him 
that she would like it left untouched. 
Some of the changes were an anguish 
to her, for she would rather have seen 
Riverside fall in ruins than become 
merely a comfortable. modernized 
house. She was proud and full of 
sentiment, as deep in her nature as was 
John. 

He asked her no questions, he con- 
sulted her about nothing, and yet he 
laid his plans before her as she sat 
and sewed, listening, noncommittal, 
suffering—cold. And Mrs. Tremaine 
was far too clever a woman not to 
realize that, though he was a strong 
man and the master, and although noth- 
ing could stay his progress, she had 
only to speak, to move her hand, to 
suggest, and everything would be hers. 

Even in the short space of time they 
were together each day, she found that 
she was growing to understand him 
better, that she could no longer think 
of him as_ incomprehensible. She 
found, too, that she was learning about 
other countries, and although in his 
narratives John himself appeared only 
in some vague capacity as “a chap I 
knew,” she began to hear of his life. 
She learned of the East, saw places 
whose very names had always charmed 
her, and listened entranced as she sat 
with her work. 

He looked at his property through 
the eyes of a speculator and a finan- 
cier. There was a fortune agricultu- 
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rally in the land itself, and he was de- 
termined to realize it. 

One day Mrs. Tremaine entertained 
at’ luncheon two strange men who 
talked with John about iron. She lis- 
tened, realizing that the run-down prop- 
erty, a drug on the local market, 
mortgaged up to the limit, was begin- 
ning to assume brilliant possibilities. 

That evening, when they found them- 
selves once more alone, she waited with 
great curiosity to hear his news. But 
he told her nothing. He was not cruel, 
but he was fighting a battle that de- 
manded tact as well as strength. 

They did not, this evening, play at 
chess, but he took a chair at the win- 
dow, through which what breeze there 
was came to him heavy with the smell 
of honeysuckle. It was full moon, the 
lamps had not been lit, and Mrs. Tre- 
maine could see her son plainly in 
the white light. It was impossible, she 
thought, ‘that a man like John should 
not please the most fastidious woman. 
He was wearing white linen trousers 
and a dinner coat, and his black tie 
and black coat, and his dark, sleek head 
were distinct spots in the moonlit room. 
Already his mysterious past was be- 
ginning to grow vague in his mother’s 
mind. John was emphatically connect- 
ing himself with Virginia. How glad 
she would be if she could wipe away 
from remembrance the blot upon 
his name! She cried to herself a thou- 
sand times, looking at him in a way 
she would never let him see: 

“Oh, John, how could you do it? 
How could you do it?” 

John smoked for a little, then asked 
abruptly : 

“When does Malvern come back?” 

He had shown no interest in the 
neighborhood, had never asked after 
any one, and she was surprised. 

“Tsobel tells me that her father will 
be home next week.” 

John said, half to himself: “I dare 
say it will not be easy to avoid him.” 


her 











As he spoke, his mother’s loyalty 
roused for the first time, and she re- 
sented the fact that there was any one 
in the world whom it would give John 
pain to meet. Neither she, nor her 
husband, nor Judge Tremaine had ever 
been afraid of any man, and now John 


dreaded to meet his neighbor. It was 
bitter. She said slowly: 
“Redmond rarely comes over. Since 


he lost his fortune, he has shut him- 
self away. from us.” 

After a second, in which she watched 
his expression sharply, she was sur- 
prised to see that he was smiling. 

“Malvern is the only man who ever 


gave me any advice.” He knocked 
the ashes from his cigar. “I remem- 
ber very well the occasion. I went 


into the bank to talk with him on some 
business matters the morning of the 
day I ran away from home. It’s as 
plain as yesterday,” he went still 
siniling. “Big men don’t realize the 
impression they make on young chaps.” 
He laughed. “Now, I am not a big 
man, of course, but in South Africa | 
have been rather a figure of a certain 


on, 


kind for the last few years. At all 
events, no end of people have sought 
me for one reason or another. No 
young fellow has ever done me the 
honor to come in and talk to me on 
any subject but, as he stood before 


me, | have come back again mentally 
to Virginia, to the hot 
the little bank, 
before the president a 

He smoked. He felt the keen atten- 
tion given to him by his only listener. 
He understood with what emotion his 
mother heard every word that told of 
his career. 

“T was a hero worshiper. I won't 
bore you, mother, by giving you a list 
Malvern was one. 


morn 
stood 


summer 


ing in when | 


of my enthusiasms. 
He had been awfully decent to David 
and me, but I had never spoken with 
hira in It’s hard to 


business hours. 


believe that a great, big six-footer of 
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a country chap could shake in his boots 
before the president of a little bank 
in his own town; but my ‘hands were 
cold when I handed in the paper he 
asked me for, and waited for him to 
speak.” 

John smoked. Down in the orchard 
to the left, the nightingales began to 
sing. Both mother and son listened, 
and he thought of how often in the 
(heart of Africa he had seemed to hear 
‘again that divine music. 

He continued: “Malvern, for some 
curious reason, had done me the honor 
to observe me, and, strangely enough, 
he alone had noticed that I was un- 
happy. I have often thought of him 
that he must be a singularly delicately 
minded man.” 

John waited a moment, and_ his 
mother murmured: “He is one of the 
most perfect of gentlemen.” 

“Malvern did not, fortunately, make 
a personal remark to me. What he 
had to say was to the point, and | 
have never forgotten it. He leaned 
forward over his desk, and looked at 
me. ‘You must not let obstacles take 
an important place in your mind, John,’ 
he said. ‘Remember they only serve 
to strengthen a man’s determination, 
and that every time he overcomes one 


he is stronger. The consciousness of 
overcoming an obstacle is one of the 
most invigorating things in a man’s 
Ca reer.’ 


“It wasn't 
advice, mother; 


a very brilliant piece of 

just a remark or two 
from an important man to a subordi- 
nate at the time when the young clfap 
needed it.” 

John smoked. “I never saw him 
again, and the first thing I shall do, 
when I see him, is to thank him. I 
can at least do that!” 
curious 
thief 


moment. The 
listened. After 
this interview, which he remembered 
with tenderness, the young man had 
gone to Richmond and coolly stolen 


It was a 
mother of the 
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ten thousand dollars! He _ could 
scarcely have told her an incident that 
would have brought up more distinctly 
his wretched past. Her heart rose in 
her throat, her cheeks flushed, she 
leaned forward with hands clasped. It 
was on her lips to say the words that 
rang through her: 

“John, John! Why did you do it?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


One morning John found his fields 
deserted ; only Bob in the stable, a curry 
brush in his hand, remained to give 
news of his people. 

“Ebery dam’ nigger done gone on a 
strike, Marse John. Yes, sah! Dey 
do ‘low you’s a bery hard marster.” 

John laughed. In his white flannels 
and panama, cool and indifferent, he 
was an object of awe and admiration 
to Bob, who thought him something 
of a god. 

“What are their grievances, Bob?’ 

“Lawd, Marse John,’ drawled the 
negro, who had no idea what the word 
meant, “dey ain't got no grimmances. 
It's de hours an’ de wages.” 

“I pay them twenty cents an hour 
more than any man in the district.” 

“Dat’s just it, Marse John,” said the 
negro keenly; ‘yo’ done ought to pay 
dem twenty cents less. Den dey’d have 


’ 


stayed.” 

John glanced at the summer fields, 
where the light, palpitating and delicate, 
hung over the meadows like a golden 
curtain. Here and there were deep 
fifrrows on the old pastures. Along 
the lower meadows the tossed-up earth 
was rich and brown—indication of the 
fertile, creative heart. It seemed to cry: 
“Sow me with seed! I will repay.” 
Each hour lost seemed a shocking waste 
to this ambitious man. Moreover, his 
time was limited. This summer he 
would till, and plow, and sow, but he 
could not give more than two years 
to this enterprise. 
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“They’re a pack of idlers,” he said. 
“T'll show them I’m not dependent on 
a lot of lazy niggers. Do what you’ve 
got to do, my boy,” he added sharply 
to Bob, “and Nolan will lend you a 
hand.” 

He made Nolan and Bob harness 
to a hand plow a pair of splendid 
horses that Nolan had bought in Rich- 
mond, and he himself drove the plow 
into the rich earth of one of the lonely 
fields. 

During the fifteen years that had seen 
his battle with destiny, he had turned 
his hands to many things. He had 
always loved anything ;that had to do 
with the earth. He loved farming, and 
out of the earth itself in South Africa 
he had made his fortune. 

He had never forgotten his first 
morning in the Far. West. He had 
stolen a ride on a train from the East, 
and at a wayside station a cattle ranger 
had taken pity on him and had come 
up and touched him on the shoulder. 
The man had ‘said to him: 

“You look like a brother of mine. 
I heard you jaw the man down at the 
station. You must have grit, or you 
wouldn't be here. I'll take you on 
with me and give you a trial.” 

John never forgot the look of the 
endless plains as they stretched before 
him that day. The love of the soil 
was strong in him. The cattle ranger 
had stuck to his herds, but John had 
assumed the direction of a lemon 
ranch, which this man had taken over 
in payment of a bad debt. 

Tremaine had made a profitable busi- 
ness out of the lemons. It had taken 
him five years to do it. Those five 
years had been of tremendous im- 
portance in his development. He had 
learned lessons of solitude, lessons of 
self-dependence; he had learned to lis- 
ten to the voice of his own mind, and 
had discovered that he was an ambi- 
tious man and that a lemon ranch did 
not satisfy him. 
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At the end of the five years, he had 
turned his orchard over to the owner 
and, with a not inconsiderable capital, 
had gone to Denver. There he had 
entered upon a totally new period of 
his existence. He had carried with 
him a letter from a man who was at 
that time a promoter of financial in- 
terests, a solicitor for investments. In 
a few years more, Tremaine, with two 
other men, had formed a company for 
the promotion of Western mining in- 
terests. ~ 

He had been successful, but hfe had 
discovered finally that finance did not 
hold him. He had lived a retired and 
hard-working life, as a silent factor 
in the company, in which his name, 
according to his own wish, had never 
appeared. 

He had heard of his brother David’s 
brilliant career. No one had ever 
heard of him, nor had any one asked. 
Ten years after he had left his home, 
a crisis in his company’s history had 
occurred, and Tremaine had wound up 
his affairs and, with the little money 
he had, had gone to South Africa. 
There his career as mining expert, 
promoter, manager, stockholder, and 
finally mine president had all been 
comprised in five years. He had had a 
swift and an unusual success. 

South Africa had charmed him, and 
his life there had absorbed him, but 
under it all had been an aching long- 
ing for Virginia. He had never lis- 
tened to any cry of his homesickness, 
and had crushed down his memories 
with a brutal hand. Nevertheless, when 
information had come to him of his 
mother’s need, he had canceled his 
South African affairs and sailed for the 
United States. 

He was thinking of this as he plowed 
through the dry, hard earth of his 
farm, on the very land whose sweet 
cry had come to him often over seven 
thousand miles. 

He had decided to leave the old 
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house as it was in the main, making 
only the modern improvements neces- 
sary for comfort. He knew his 
mother would appreciate that comfort 
when it should be given to her. Al- 
ready in his mind he had conceived a 
model property, and it pleased him to 
think that what had been a splendid 
old place in colonial days would be a 
splendid modern property, brought back 
to its old perfection by his hand. It 
had been said of him in South Africa 
that he never touched anything that 
he did not leave the better for his 
interest ; he would prove this to be true 
here, at any rate. 

Planning and musing, he plowed into 
the rich Virginia soil. Suddenly he 
heard some one call out to him, and 
stopped to look in the direction of the 
voice. On the other side of the gray 
old fence, which separated the Tre- 
maine property from the Malvern es- 
tate, sat a girl on a bay mare, evidently 
waiting for the bars to be let down. 
The girl’s hat swung from an elastic 
on her arm. She beckoned to the plow- 
man with her whip in an authoritative 
manner : 

“Let down the bars for me, will 
you?” And then came a rather tardy 
“please,” as she held back her mare. 

Tremaine, with his hands on the plow 
handle, glanced at her, but did not 
offer to do what she asked. 


“I'll be hanged if I will!” he said 
to himself. ‘No bars let down between 


Malvern property and this.” 

The young girl nodded command- 
ingly, and cried out again in a cléar 
votte : 

“Will you let down these bars? My 
horse does not like to stand.” 

Tremaine wound his reins about the 
handle of the plow and came ungra- 
ciously forward. He was hot, felt for 
his handkerchief, discovered that he 
had left it in his other clothes when 
he changed, and wiped his face and 
forehead with his sleeve. 
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“This is not a public thoroughfare,” 
he said. ‘The fields have just been 
plowed.” 

He was sure that this was Isobel 
Malvern. In her summer habit she 
was as slender as a boy. Her face was 
flushed by exercise, her reddish-brown 
hair moist about a forehead white as 
milk. Her lips were curving and soft; 
her eyes large and deeply blue with 
peculiar purple depths, like certain seas 
that he had seen on his travels. Her 
face was both piquant and womanly. 
3ut in this first meeting with Isobel 
he was chiefly struck by the memory 
of the little creature he had seen at 
the same pasture bars fifteen years ago, 
There were no freckles now on that 
lovely skin, and the riot of childish curls 
had been neatly gathered into braids. 

But the plowman did not stir any 
memory in the mind of the young girl; 
she looked at him with cool indiffer- 
ence and patted her mare’s neck. 

“IT am used to riding through here. 
Let down the bars, please’’-—and it was 
a not-to-be-disregarded command. 

Tremaine obeyed, and the mare, with 
her careful little feet, stepped over. 

“My mare’s feet will not hurt the 
field,” said the girl, and added: “I 
reckon you are one of Mr. Tremaine’s 
new men?” 

John understood that she took him 
for a day laborer. The humor of it 
amused him. He unwound the reins 
from the handle of the plow, and an- 
swered: 

“Yes, I am the new man.” 

As she touched her mare, she called 
to him pleasantly: “Thank you very 
much.” 

He glanced after her as she rode 
away. She sat her horse well; she was 
as light as a bird. He said to him- 
self: “In her eyes clothes make the 
man,” 

The new man! Would he have taken 
her for a kitchen maid if he had found 
her washing dishes? 
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“It’s not what you are, but what 
people think you are,” he mused. 

The girl’s passing on the warm, 
beautiful afternoon, her coming to him 
here in this same old pasture, would 
have been an agreeable incident if it 
had not been that the meeting was 
embittered to him, as were most things, 
by his knowledge;that.if she knew about 
him, she would never care to see him 
again. 

And the sight of Isobel brought back 
to him some of the memories he had 
always in mind, of his affairs with 
women. There had been one girl in 
particular, during these years, whom 
he would have asked to be his wife; 
and the fact that he would have had 
to tell her who he was and where he 
came from and what his reputation was 
at home, had kept him from declaring 
his feelings. As for the other women, 
they had known nothing about him, 
except that he was a good lover and 
a generous friend, thoroughly liked 
wherever he went, and a power in 
Reekie—the “diamond king,” he was 
known as_ thereabouts. 

He dug the share deeper into the 
earth; the dirt spurted up like a little 
fountain. How clear the girl’s voice 
had sounded across the meadow! It 
was rather odd to be ordered about 
like that by a wisp of a thing. He was 
used to commanding and to mastery; 





the touch of authority from a woman 
was not unpleasant. “Let down the 
bars!” There had been an imperious 
note in her voice. 


Miss Malvern had ridden over to 
bid her friend good-by, and she had 
also ridden over in the hope of meet- 
ing Mr. John Tremaine, of whom al- 
ready the town was talking. She had 
heard of his eoming first through her 
mammy, who had told her, as Pompey 
had told Mr. Leavitt, of Mammy 
Chloe’s joy. That the mysterious son 
of her beloved friend had come back 
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fabulously rich, “high-handed and tur- 
rible proud, like all the Tremaines,” she 
had heard with interest. From Mrs. 
Tremaine herself she had received no 
announcement of the fact; she knew 
only that the time had come for the 
Northern exodus, an event that they 
had both talked about for a long time, 
and that was now near at hand. 

Isobel had the habit of leaving her 
horse in the stables, walking in through 
the kitchen to the living room, and tak- 
ing Mrs. Tremaine by surprise. To- 
day there was no Bob to hold her horse; 
instead, a tall, well-set-up Irishman sat 
on a soap box in his shirt sleeves, clean- 
ing a bridle. He sprang up as Isobel 
rode to the door and put his hand to 
his forehead. She threw herself from 
her horse easily. Here was another 
new man—a good-looking pair of them. 
She looked wonderingly at the novel 
spectacle of skillful labor being carried 
on by a white servant on this run-down 
property. Already the stable—the dear, 
old, dirty, disorderly stable—was neat 
as a pin. 

“Why, where’s Bob?” she asked. 

“Hatchin’ eggs,” said the Irishman 
coolly. He took the horse. 

“Hatching eggs!” she repeated. 

“Shure, it’s the wan thing he’s 
fit for—settin’,” said the Irishman. 
“Shure, I just run out to clane a bit 
of bridle for the master, unbeknownst,” 
he éxplained. “Not that it’s my worrk, 
at all, at all. Wull I lift the saddle off 
her?” 

“No,” said Miss Malvern. “Let her 
stand as she is, and when I call from 
the kitchen, fetch her round to the 
front door.” 

She could not ask this man of his 
master, but in the kitchen mammy re- 
ceived her with joy. . 

“Glory hallelujah, Miss Isobel! Ma 
boy’s come home !” 

“Dear old mammy, you must be 
awfully glad.” 

“Glad! Why, he’s jest ackshually 
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gwine to be President of de United 
States. Honey,” she added solemnly, 
“you ’s gwine to see a gra-ate, big man.” 

Isobel patted her cheek. “Is Mrs. 
Tremaine at home? I'll go in.” 

“She's home.” Mammy was making 
biscuits; she continued her work of 
cutting out the dough in little rounds. 
“She’s home. You gwan in.” 

But Isobel lingered, for she knew 
the negress so well that she understood 
there was something wrong. Mammy 
lifted her eyes suddenly to Isobel. 

“What fo’ de Lawd gin her two 
sons, missy, if she was only gwine to 
love one?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“She doan’ keer a mite fo’ Marse 
John, an’ he so kin’ an’ good.” 

“You must be wrong, mammy.” The 
girl went toward the door. She felt 
that there was disloyalty in listening to 
anything about the family outside of 
Mrs. Tremaine’s presence. 

“Sho’,” said the colored woman, 
coolly going on with her work. “Didn’ 
I raise ‘em both, two l'il’ boys? Marse 
John was straight as a pine tree.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Isobel went thoughtfully toward the 
living room, where she was accustomed 
to find her friend. The quiet security 
of Riverside had been invaded, and 
already she felt the change in its at- 
mosphere. There was an unknown per- 
son now in the environment, and a 
stranger was the master. In passing 
through the hall, she had noticed on 
a chair a man’s suit of clothes, neatly 
brushed and folded, and by their side 
russet boots on their forms. She 
smelled for the first time in this house 
the odor of tobacco, and through the 
open door glanced into a little front 
room, once used as a repository for 
riffraff—which in a Southern house is 
considerable—and there saw a table in 
the window, with writing things neatly 
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arranged upon it; it had become the 
office of Riverside’s new master. 

She opened the door into the sitting 
room gently and saw there a trans- 
formation indeed. She had loved the 
shabbiness of the old place, and was 
accustomed to the chairs without 
springs, with frayed old arms, with 
whose loosened horsehair her idle hand 
had played. She was accustomed to the 
disorder, and every object in the room 
had memories for her that she would 
not lose. She had watched life unfold 
here; she had grown to know and love 
Mrs. Tremaine, and their friendship 
had formed and developed in the agree- 
able intimacy of this old room. 

Mrs. Tremaine, reserved, cold, and 
often unhappy, had opened her heart 
with extraordinary frankness to the 
younger woman; and Isobel, keen and 
thoughtful beyond her years, had un- 
derstood Mrs. Tremaine’s craving for 
affection—her loneliness, had listened 
to her hero worship of David, and had 
gone discreetly back into the past with 
her. Of John Tremaine she had heard 
nothing, and, in spite of their intimacy, 
she knew that her friend was not al- 
ways frank with her. 

As Isobel now stood on the threshold 
of the living room, she saw that, as 
if by magic, the room had been changed. 
This old parlor, which had welcomed 
back Tremaine, was the first thing that 
the master had altered It filled 
with memories for him, too, and they 


was 


were more poignant and less charm- 
ing than Isobel’s. Here he had made 
love to Julia Cameron; here he could 
recall hot scenes with his brother, and 
times of bitter loneliness. He had 
wanted to change it all. 

The shabby curtains had been re- 
placed by cretonne of bright, soft hues, 


with great peacocks in the pattern, 
surrounded by large-petaled flowers. 
Down the center of the room ran a 


fine old table covered with brocade and 
books. 


Flowers filled bowls and vases 











of foreign design, evidently collected 
by a person of taste. There were only 
mats upon the floor, but they, too, had 
been woven in far lands. In one corner 
was stacked a quantity of savage-look- 
ing weapons. Over the chimneypiece, 
however, hung the stag’s head, appeal- 
ing and familiar. She had been told 
that John Tremaine had shot it as a 
boy; mammy had told her this once 
with pride, and it was notably the only 
time that his name had been mentioned 
in this room to her. 

The room was delightful; it had 
much distinction, but it failed to please 
Isobel. Its faded loveliness was gone; 
and Tremaine, in these renovations, had 
dealt Isobel his first blow. 


The windows were open, and she 
could see the luxuriant honeysuckle 
vines that covered the veranda. 


Through their leaves were visible the 
vistas of the oaks and the confusion 
of the unmown lawns. The penetrat- 
ing perfume of the honeysuckle came 
sweetly to her; it always made her 
think of Riverside. In the window, on 


a worktable, lay the pile of white 
linen with which she had often seen 
Mrs. Tremaine’s hands engaged. That 
little worktable brought her friend 
back forcibly to her mind. She would 
miss her dreadfully. She hoped that 
in the next few moments she might 
gain control of her feelings, that Mrs. 
Tremaine might not be conscious’ of 
her emotion. 

As she stood there, three or four 
negroes came around from the back 


of the house with scythes over their 
shoulders. Indolent, every gesture 
marked by the slowness of their race, 
they began to cut the high, flowering 
grass. They never worked long with- 
out singing, and presently, in unison, 
in the voices she loved—soft as velvet, 
rich as gold—they began to sing: 

“Hard times, hard times, 

Come again no mo’——” 


There was nothing in this to help her 





























control her weakness, but she did so 
with an effort. 

“Hard times,” she said to herself. 
“I suppose they have gone from River- 
side. They say he is so terribly rich!” 

“Done brung home bar’ls an’ bar’ls 
ob gol’,” her mammy had told her with 
widening eyes; but she could not feel, 
indifferent as she was by nature and 
education to material things, that bar- 
rels of gold would mean very much 
to her distinguished friend, or that 
anything could soften the rudeness of 
a change that apparently had not re- 
sulted in making Mrs. Tremaine feel 
at home—had not created such an at- 
mosphere as should decide her to re- 
main. 

All her life Isobel had heard stories 
of John Tremaine. Just what those 
stories were she could not quite have 
specified now, but the impression they 
had made upon her mind had been 
varied. Every time his name had been 
mentioned, it had been surrounded by 
mystery. John Tremaine! There was 
a shadow around it. She could not 
definitely say just what she imagined 
this second son to have been or to have 
done; there was no direct scandal, but 
there were imputations. He had run 
away from home—that every one knew. 
He had nearly broken his mother’s 
heart. It made her bitter toward him 
to think of it, and, when she thought 
of him at all, she blamed him 

Her father had never spoken of him, 
and as discretion was one of her strong 
points, she had asked nothing about 
him. He was, of course, a renegade— 
a blot on the fine old escutcheon, and 
out of place in the annals of Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s serene life. Yesterday, in 
speaking of him, her mammy had said: 

“Chloe do akshually worship dat boy, 
Missy Isobel.” And this was the one 
soft note that fell in with the harsher 
sounds. Now, as she had just passed 
through the kitchen and heard Mammy 
Chloe’s words about the child she had 
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nursed, she saw that somewhere, in 
some heart, there was a tenderness for 
the black sheep. Far back in her own 
mind there had been for years a faint 
memory, and the day before it had 
taken a distinct form. She remem- 
bered now quite plainly that she had 
once seen John Tremaine. 

When she had been a little bit of a 
thing, still holding on to her mammy’s 
skirts, she had secured sufficient free- 
dom from her black guardian to run 
away and pick blackberries all by her- 
self from the vines on a gray old gate 
down in the back pasture. With the 
poignancy of all childish memories, the 
recollection came to her of how those 
berries had tasted, picked very fast 
and eaten as hastily; she remembered 
the feel of the summer day and the 
exciting thrill of being naughty and 
alone. 

She remembered, too, how a big man 
had come along, walking as if he did 
not see her, with his hands in his 
pockets and his head bowed down; and 
how, still not conscious of the little 
child, he had come up to the fence and 
leaned on it in an attitude that even the 
tiny girl had known to be one of 
unhappiness. She remembered that she 
had tried to climb upon the rails of 
the fence, unseen by him, close to his 


side. Isobel Malvern had always been 
a “comfort” child. The only child of 
her father, replacing her mother to 


the lonely man, she had learned, when 
a baby, that women must be comforters 
—that it is part of their work in this 
world. Down in the back pasture, hur- 
riedly, she had gone up to the side of 
somebody whom she thought was cry- 
ing and in need of being comforted. 
When John Tremaine, who, though 
he had not been crying, had un- 


doubtedly been unhappy, had _ finally 
turned and seen the berry-stained baby 
with her large eyes fixed on him, Isobel 
had been too much frightened to speak 
She 


and had burst into excited tears. 
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remembered how he had picked her up, 
wiped her mouth with his handkerchief, 
kissed her, and delivered her over to 
her frantic mammy. 

That is all she recalled of the inter- 
view, but she did know that that self- 
same night, when mammy had put her 
to bed she had told her solemnly: 
*“Marse John Tremaine has run away.” 

Run away! The words had mingled 
in her confused, childish memories with 
his loneliness and his despair, and 
from thenceforward, whenever she had 
thought of him, he had seemed to be 
running away like a shadow across life. 
For many, many years that dark figure 
had had a certain place in her mind, 
and she had thought of him as of some 
one who needed comfort. 

Gradually, of course, it had all faded 
and only the general outline remained. 
Even the little charm there was in this 
picture from the past was gone now, 
for what she had heard of the man 
and his unwelcome return into his 
mother’s life had put her at enmity 
with him. His record was a dark thing 
—he had broken his mother’s heart. 

When Mrs. Tremaine finally entered, 
the girl turned to her with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

“Oh!” she said, and her voice—which 
was one of her great charms, thrilling 
and peculiarly sweet—trembled. “It 
can't be true that you are going away 
from Virginia? Tell me it is not true! 
How can I ever let you go?” 

The emotion seemed, as Isobel looked 
back on this interview, all on her side. 
Mrs. Tremaine kissed her gently, smiled 
her gracious smile, and, without com- 
ment on the altered room or any per- 
sonal remark, made Isobel take her 
usual place in the window. She her- 
self resumed her seat by her sewing. 
Tranquilly, as if there had been no 
question of departure, no sudden re- 
turn, as if all the old conditions re- 
mained unaltered, Mrs. Tremaine occu- 
pied herself with her work, turning the 


conversation back to the time, six 
months earlier, when she had last seen 
Isobel, before the girl’s journey abroad. 
Isobel clasped her trembling hands, 
and although she was not ashamed of 
her feelings, she controlled them. She 
wondered at and admired the older 
woman’s composure; she gazed at her 
intently, seeing on her face the marks, 
as she thought, of recent tears. She 
was too much of a woman not to know 
that the reason she had waited for 
Mrs. Tremaine *so long was that her 
friend had been trying to calm herself 
before coming downstairs to her guest ; 
and the girl delicately accepted the sit- 
uation and spared the older woman. 
“Tell me about your travels, Isobel 
“Didn’t I in my letters, dearest ?” 
“Letters!” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine. 
“Oh, I want the charm of your voice. 
I went to Paris when I was first mar- 
ried, you know, and I can see the flower 
markets now—big bouquets of helio- 
trope with white paper round them. 
All Paris suggests flowers to me.” 
Isobel thought of the traveler who 
had returned from so much more ex- 
citing voyages, and wondered what his 
narratives would be and what his 
mother knew of them. She answered 
Mrs. Tremaine’s questions and asked 
her nothing, her own thoughts clinging 
around one idea—these delightful in- 
terviews were now to end and she 
would not be able to come to Riverside 
any more. \s they talked, the sun 
set and Bob fetched her horse to the 
door. The sounds of the scythes were 
distant at the bottom of the mown 
field. The girl leaned over impulsively, 
took Mrs. Tremaine’s hand, and asked: 
“Must you really go? Isn’t there 
some miracle that could keep you, dear- 


est ?” 

Mrs. Tremaine kept her eyes upon 
her work. 

“Do you believe in miracles?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Isobel ardently. 


























She meant what. she said, and her 
friend knew it. Her faith, her attitude 
of expectancy toward life, a certain 
mental courage that had in it some- 
thing boylike, were very charming and 
attractive to the less assured woman, 
in whom years’of disappointment, of 
ever-recurring sadness, had developed 
a certain pessimism. Mrs. Tremaine 
folded her work, looked up, and smiled. 
She saw before her the sweet face of 
the girl. Young as she was, Isobel’s 
nature was so deep and rich that Mrs. 
Tremaine, in spite of the many years 
between their ages, was able to meet 
her as an equal and to find her a sat- 
isfying companion. 

She looked lovingly now at the 
charming face. It would cost her as 
much to leave Isobel—nearly as much— 
as to.leave Virginia. Isobel and 
Leavitt, the rough home lands, the be- 
loved house, all united to make the en- 
vironment that was her very life; yet 
her quiet face gave no evidence of the 
depth of her feelings. She was think- 
ing to herself : “How I wish that David 
had married a woman like Isobel! 
How I wish she were my daughter!” 

“You are quite right,’ she said. 
“Keep your faith, honey. I find it so 
beautiful in others, and yet have never 
been able to grasp it for my own.” 

“It is so easy to believe,” said Isobel, 
“and so hard to not believe.” 

Mrs. 


she 


“Perhaps,” 
any 
reason to change your point of view. 
Lives and natures are essentially differ- 
ent, my dear.” She looked at the 
younger woman earnestly. “You 
found no one abroad?” 

Isobel shook her head and laughed. 

“T would not leave Virginia,” she 
said, “for any one, you know, and if 
you were not going away, you know 
that I would not leave you.” 
will 
Mrs. Tremaine. 


smiled. 
may 


Tremaine 


said, “you never have 


“You come to visit me,” said 
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Isobel looked around the room, al- 
ready so changed. 

“Tt will not be the same,” she said 
slowly. 

Mrs. Tremaine gently shook her 
head. “For you,” she said, “remem- 
ber, my darling, for many, many years 
all changes will be beautiful.” 

It was impossible for Isobel to put 
any of the questions that rose to her 
mind. She longed to hear the mother 
speak of the returned son. Every ‘time 
a step fell outside in the hall, she 
thought to herself: “Now he will come 
~—I shall see him.” But no one dis- 
turbed their tranquil hour. 

As she rose to go, she said: “I shall 
be here every day until you leave. You 
will let me come, will you not?” And 
then she added, smiling, thinking of 
her meeting with the workman in the 
field: “You have an extraordinary man 
of all work, haven't you, dearest?” 

Mrs. Tremaine repeated, surprised: 
“Man of all work? Do you mean No- 
lan? He is a character.” 

Mrs. Tremaine took her out to the 
porch herself, and watched her mount 
and ride away into the sunlight. 


All the way back to Malvern, the 
impression of the man she had not 
seen was strong with Isobel. He had 
become to her already the creator, the 
occupant, of that changed room. Al- 
ready John Tremaine had put a seal 
upon Riverside. She knew that in 
order to create such an impression, he 
must have a strong personality. 

There was no longer before her eyes 
the exquisite picture of the solitary 
Mrs. Tremaine in the faded room. 
There was a master there. She recalled 
her friend’s words of a few moments 
before: “For you all changes will be 
beautiful.” Well, this was the first, 
and Mrs. Tremaine was wrong; there 
could be nothing beautiful in the fact 
of the loss of her friend and in the 
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transformation of the property which, 
with its rack and ruin, its distinction 
and its charm, stretched its beauty close 
to the borders of her own home. The 
Malverns were as poor as the Tre- 
maines. Their mutual misfortunes had 
been a link between the women—Isobel 
could give Mrs. Tremaine nothing but 
love. Old Mr. Malvern, unsuccessful 
in the past years, could do nothing to 
help his neighbor, even if she had not 
been too proud to have accepted the 
slightest assistance. 

As Isobel rode, she saw in the dis- 
tance the tall form of the laborer go- 
ing leisurely home. 

Her father was away and would not 
return for several weeks. She wrote 
him that night: 





Daddy, great changes are taking place at 
Riverside. Mrs. Tremaine is going North 
to Judge Tremaine’s widow and her grand- 
children. That dark, mysterious man, John 


Tremaine, has come home. He is doing 
wonderful and dreadful things in River- 
side. Everything is changed. 


John had terribly wounded afresh 
his mother’s pride. He knew it that 
night as he sat before her over the 
chessboard. He felt all attitudes and 
all atmospheres keenly ; and at present, 
although he was occupied in conquer- 
ing the land, in conquering Redlands 
and Riverside, his more subtle cam- 
paign was the winning of his mother. 
that 


sun 


On this especial night he knew 
he had lost much Che 
of the long, hot days had blazed upon 
his face and he was browner than ever. 
The plow had roughened his hands, and 
to her he seemed positively to exhale 
the odor of the fields in which he now 
lived from sunrise to sunset. Like 
Esau, he was selling the birthright of 
a gentleman of leisure for pottage. She 
could not understand why a rich man 
and a gentleman should work like a 
laborer in the fields. It easy for 
her to be angry with him, and she made 
no eftort—she, usually a woman of 


ground. 


was 
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great control—to mitigate her feelings 
against John. 

“Check, mother,” he said, and re- 
garded the board with satisfaction. 
She played an excellent game, and he 
did not often get the advantage. Then 
he looked up at her and found that 
she was steadily regarding him. He 
thought her beautiful in her wounded 
pride and in her fine distinction. 

“No Tremaine,” she said slowly, “‘has 
ever worked in the fields before like 
a common nigger.” 

He sat back a little from the board, 
and placed his hands in his pockets, his 
unruffled. He said tran- 


, 


composure 
quilly : 

“If the niggers only loved the work 
as I do, mother, they would revel in 
the superb physical exercise and put 
in play some of their fine muscles—and 
there would not be so much poverty in 
Virginia. Don’t distress yourself—it’s 
only a sort of passion for the land that 
made me go out and get near to it. 
I am proud of my furrows—they are 
as straight as they can be. There is a 
bit of Adam in us all, you know, and 
a man wants to get down to the very 
soil itself to feel how much it belongs 
to him.” 

Mrs. Tremaine moved her king out 
of check without replying. 

“You are going North to-morrow?” 
he asked, as she did not answer. And 


with evident reluctance: 


Julia writes that it is not con- 


she said, 

“No 
venient for her to receive me just at 
present. | am obliged to put off my 
going.” 

They played for a few moments in 
silence; then John said: 

“This is your home, you know.” But 
he knew, as he said it, that she did not 
feel it home. 

Mrs. Tremaine had no intention that 
John and Isobel should meet. For she 
had an intuition that there 
danger there. In spite of her hard 
antagonism, she found it impossible not 


would be 


















to be. influenced by her son’s charm. 
He was so delightful to look at—over 
and over again she rested her eyes 
upon him with pleasure. She could 
speak of him to no one; she avoided 
the subject even with Leavitt. But 
though her fine sense of honor would 
not permit her to criticize him to a 
stranger, she was not yet prepared to 
acknowledge for him any loyalty. But 
there was Mammy Chloe, who on every 
occasion planted herself before her mis- 
tress and eulogized her boy. Mrs. Tre- 
maine, curiously enough, found that 
these monologues—ecstatic, highly col- 
ored by the negress’ imagination and 
loving heart—were not disagreeable to 
her. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Disgusted with the inefficiency and 
the laziness of the negro laborers in his 
district, John Tremaine, after the strike, 
dismissed the whole gang that had been 
working in the fields. He had deter- 
mined to import from the North Italian 
labor and, with the help of a good 
foreman, to lay out model gardens. 

The Italians had. duly arrived, and 
in a short time model farms were laid 
out, under the direction of Tremaine 
himself, equipped to raise rare fruit 
and artichokes and Southern vegetables 
for the New York market. 

The mornings, as John walked out 
to his farm, were lovely. At noon- 
times he ate what mammy put up for 
under the took 
He touched the grass 


him where, trees, he 
his midday rest. 
with affectionate fingers; it belonged 
to him. He stretched himself out on 
the soil with delight. It was his own 
as far as the horizon beyond the fields. 
This property was his freehold. 

As he rested during a noon hour on 
the edge of a field, he heard a girl’s 
voice say: 

“Will you be good enough to -put 
down the bars?” 

He had felt not the slightest curi- 
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osity regarding the rider a few days 
before. Here she was again, close to 
the bars, looking at him with conde- 
scending friendliness. 

He answered curtly: “I can’t let the 
bars down; they are nailed.” 

She exclaimed with disappointment : 

“What a shame! The pretty old 
fence has been spoiled. These are your 
master’s doings, or some of them, I 
reckon. I shall have to ride all the 
way round, and it is so long and so 
hot.” 

It was not much of a jump. A 
Southern girl on such a mare as she 
rode should have been over it in a sec- 
ond. He wondered why she did not 
jump. 

“Mr. Tremaine is going to do won- 
ders with the old place, isn’t he?” 

“He is going to try,” said the un- 
known. 

Miss Malvern regarded him with 
curiosity. 

“I reckon 
month ?” 

“No; year in and year out.” He had 
never seen eyes so blue and so pure 
and sweet. She pulled her horse back 
from the fence. 

“They say Mr. Tremaine has a ter- 
rible temper and treats people like 
brutes.” 

The farmer’s tan was deep. 
not see him color under it. 


you are hired by the 


She did 


“When I have stayed here year in 
and year out I will tell you more of 
him.” 

“The place needs a good man.” 

The stone hand plow was at his side. 
He leaned his foot on it. 

“Tf Mr. Tremaine is such a brute as 
you say, I am not likely to be a good 
man for the place. ‘Like master, like 
man,’ you know.” 

“But you seem industrious and you 
have an honest face!” 

He lifted his straw hat and bared 
his dark, handsome head. There was 
a line of white round the tan, to show 
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how fair his skin was naturally. In 
his dark-blue flannel shirt and blue 
overalls, he was a splendid, vigorous 
figure. But to Isobel the fact that he 
was a white man and not a negro ac- 
counted to her for his correct speech, 
from which, moreover, he had elim- 
inated every grace of tone. 

“Can’t your mare take the fence?” 
the workman asked. 

The pretty animal not only could, 
but wanted to, and pawed the meadow. 

“T never jump,” the rider answered ; 
“IT have promised my father not to take 
fences.” 

“Is ‘it possible that this girl is 
afraid?” he thought scornfully, and his 
voice was not gracious as he suggested: 

“If you dismount, I will take your 
mare over, and then you can climb the 
fence.” 

He himself vaulted the fence and 
stood beside her. She looked at him 
in amazement. His assurance and air 
of authority were not in keeping with 
his character as a day laborer. He 
put his hand on the mare’s bridle, 
touching her mane carelessly. 

“Before I came to work year in and 
year out at Riverside, I broke horses 
on the Western plains.” 

The girl gathered up her reins and 
changed ‘color. The manner and per- 
sonality of this farm hand troubled 
Before Tremaine could help her, 
she slipped her saddle to the 
ground and said haughtily: 

“Netty is a prize mare; don’t hurt 
her.” 

Tremaine climbed into the saddle, 
rode back a few paces, and, turning, 
easily took the fence; then he threw 
himself off Netty’s back. Miss Mal- 
vern got over the fence quickly, and 
as he offered to help her, thanked him 
with condescension. 

“IT will not spoil your field,” she said, 
and, before he knew it, she had ridden 


her. 
from 


away. 


John four 


finished his labor by 


o'clock. As he passed through the 
kitchen with his dinner pail, he heard 
his mother in the sitting room talking 
with Miss Malvern. His mother’s 
laugh, sweet and musical, was a new 
sound to him, and the laugh of the girl, 
too, was delightful. 

“Miss Isobel,” said mammy, “is sho’ 
a honey chile, Marse John. She done 
light up de house more’n a million 
candles.” 

When, later, he came downstairs, he 
found his mother alone. He would not 
ask her whether she knew of his meet- 
ing with Isobel,. but he soon saw that 
she was ignorant of it; and with the 
first curiosity that the girl had aroused 
in him, he wondered why she had not 
told of this second encounter. 


CHAPTER X. 


One afternoon John came in from 
Richmond, hot and dusty, looking for- 
ward to the cool veranda and a refresh- 
ing drink of mammy’s making. As he 
came up, walking from the station, he 
saw before the horse block a saddle 
horse held by Bob, who was rhythmi- 
cally passing his brown hand up and 
down the animal’s shining neck. 

“Mistah Malvern, Marse John,” said 
the negro, pointing with his finger to- 
ward the house, and Tremaine realized, 
as he went up the steps, that the in- 
had courted and dreaded 
—between the man whom he had not 
seen for fifteen years and himself—was 


terview he 


now to take place. 

Under the vines at the end of the 
gallery, his mother sat talking with her 
neighbor. Mr. Malvern rose as Tre- 
maine came forward, putting down on 
a little table, on which sherbet in a glass 
pitcher had been left by mammy, his 
gloves, stick, and panama hat. Mrs, 
Tremaine noticed that her son thrust 
both hands in his pockets after the 
English fashion. He came forward and 
did not offer his hand to the guest. 
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He bowed, nevertheless, gracefully, and 
his mother said quietly: 

“John, I think you know Mr. Mal- 
vern.”’ 

She was surprised that not the least 
shade of embarrassment crossed her 
son’s face. On the contrary, she saw 
him smile with great cordiality and bend 
upon Mr. Malvern a look that was al- 
most benignant. 

John Tremaine spoke with ease: 

“I have never forgotten Mr. Mal- 
vern, Please keep your chair, sir.” 
And Mrs. Tremaine realized that their 
neighbor himself had not spoken. 

John leaned upon the gallery rail— 
tall, dark, vigorous, as perfectly at ease 
as if back of him were not a stain upon 
his name. Success was written all over 
him; he bore the unmistakable marks 
of a man of authority, of a man of 
power. His mother was struck with 
his ease. John was the millionaire, and 
Malvern, who in John’s youth had been 
very rich and a figure of importance 
in the State, was the poor man. 

John saw before him a fine example 
of a type that still exists in the South. 
Mr. Malvern was a pure-blooded South- 
ern gentleman, spare, nervous of build, 
carrying his sixty years well. On a 
pair of shoulders that would have done 
honor to a younger man was set a fine 
gray head, beautifully molded and car- 
ried with the dignity and assurance that 
a man’s carriage only 
that behind him is 
secure. Just such a man as this, on 
a larger scale, John Tremaine would 
be. Malvern’s features were fine and 
aquiline, his coloring rosy, but his ex- 
pression had none of the sweetness that 
marked Leavitt’s weaker and more 
gentle countenance. He was a severe 
and uncompromising judge of morals, 
and important in his State. Once an 
authority on finance, he had, after his 
failure, refused to enter politics be- 
cause he disapproved of the “machine.” 

He had been extremely unwilling to 


are present in 


when which lies 


meet John Tremaine and had avoided 
it. To-day he had understood that the 
master of Riverside was absent in Rich- 
mond and had risked riding over to 
see Mrs. Tremaine. He said ceremo- 
niously : 

“T think I should not have known 
you. Fifteen years work transforma- 
tions. I dare say you find us all 
changed.” 

It was easier than he had thought to 
meet the glance of this man. There 
was nothing shifty about it—it was 
direct and compelling. 

“T assure you I have not thought of 
changes here,” said John. “Of course, 
there are alterations. I found them all 
agreeable. And as I said to you, sir, 
I shall never forget you.” 

Malvern inclined his head slightly. 

“You are making great transforma- 
tions yourself in Riverside.” 

“Yes,” said Tremaine; “and even my 
mother, who is conservative, is grow- 
ing to approve of them.” 

He glanced toward his mother. She 
was intent on the conversation. The 
moment and its importance hung upon 
her so heavily that she breathed with 
difficulty. She was suffering for her 
son, suffering for the successful man 
with the blot on his name, now stand- 
ing under the fire of the glance of the 
big man of the district—standing be- 
fore the only person who, beside the 
lawyer and herself, knew of his crime. 

A loyalty stirred hour more 
deeply in her for John, a sacred loy- 
alty that should have been his years 
ago, but that, awakened late as it was, 
was growing ever more powerful, was 
becoming, indeed, almost savage. She 
was, in her mind now, fighting for him 
—longing to protect him from the judg- 
ment, the opprobrium, she knew were 
in Malvern’s mind. His sudden turn- 
ing to her now touched her profoundly. 
She forced her beautiful lips to smile, 
and looked at him frankly, as she an- 
swered something that a month ago she 


every 
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would rather have cut her tongue out 
than have said: 

“Of course I approve. 
ing wonders.” 

The moment was not lost on Mal- 
vern. He had regarded John as an 
iconoclast, as a man rich by God knows 
what means, as a cheap prospector in 
an old country; and all the younger 
man’s methods he sternly disapproved. 
The introduction of foreign labor alone 
was obnoxious to him. He had posi- 
tively turned his eyes away from the 
transformed property that bordered the 
ruin of his own. Slow himself, with 
the aversion to change that marks age 
as well as the South, indolent, as the 
climate had made him, a man to be 
carried along by the tide in any event 
through lack of the vigor to stem it, 
John Tremaine’s character could never 
be sympathetic to him. 

But the man before him was not the 
man he had thought to see—there was 
no doubt about that’ This un- 


John is do- 


was 


doubtedly a gentleman, a man of dis- 
tinction and of great charm of man- 
He saw, too, in this moment, that 
He knew 
Mrs. Tremaine intimately—as closely as 
any stranger could, he had followed her 
life; and he was enough of a psychol- 


ner. 
John had won his mother. 


ogist to know that if in these few 
weeks this renegade had fascinated 
his mother, had broken down her preju- 
But 
him as he 


was a man of 
would not win 
had woman and a sentimental 
lawyer. He would be met at every 
turn in the mind of this man by dis- 
approval and criticism. 

Tremaine’s look was fixed on the 
banker with great intentness. While 
the other was studying him, John had 
gone back fifteen years. Unconscious 
of the antagonism he aroused, or if 
conscious of it, ignoring it, he said 
agreeably : 

“T am particularly glad to find you 
here this afternoon—particularly glad.” 


dices, he power. 
Tremaine 


won a 


‘There was not much response to 
make to this cordiality, and Malvern 
said: “Ah, really?” directly meeting 
the eyes of the man who had stolen 
from his bank the funds with which 
Leavitt believed he had begun his ca- 
reer years ago. The eyes he met were 
clear and very magnetic. 

“T-shall never forget that June morn- 
ing fifteen years ago,’ said John. 
“You were so good as to take the 
trouble to give me a few words of 
encouragement.” He added: “I dare 
say you do not remember.” 

“Yes,” said Malvern, “perfectly.” 

“That’s good,” said Tremaine. “It 
is more satisfactory to share a memory 
than to recall it alone. I shall never 
forget your advice—your few words 
went with me and returned in many 
moments when I had need of them. 
I have always wanted to thank you.” 

Malvern was astounded, and John 
saw it. The Virginian took the 
stranger’s sang-froid for callousness. 

“T am afraid you overrate the im- 
portance of the interview, Tremaine.” 

And John answered: “We always 
overrate the importance ef the things 
we cherish.” 

Before Malvern could reply, Tre- 
maine’s manner altered to the one his 
mother knew so well, the one she under- 
stood to be part of his complex char- 
His smile faded, his brow dark- 
ened, he back from his fore- 
head the dark hair that had 
slipped down over it, and, seating him- 
self on the rail of the porch, clasped 
his hands round his knee and leaned 
forward toward the banker. He spoke 
quickly, and, as he spoke, Malvern and 
Mrs. Tremaine, though both were un- 
conscious of it, saw “Big” Tremaine, as 
he was known in South Africa, the man 
who almost without a farthing had 
made millions, and had made others 
rich as well as himself. 

“As I have said, I am particularly 
pleased to see you here to-day, Mr. 


acter. 
threw 


lock of 
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Malvern. If you had not been here, 
I should have taken the liberty of driv- 
ing over to see you. I want to tell 
you of something of importance to you 
and to the district. When I was a 
boy, I used to believe that Blythe Moun- 
tain contained iron, and so it has 
proved, With the help of several ex- 
perts, I have located the ore. The 
country is very rich hereabouts. I have 
just come from Richmond this after- 
noon, where I have formed a company 
that will exploit the mines. The direc- 
tors will be elected this week and the 
officers as well. I have sold out my 
entire interests for a million dollars— 
I still hold some stock in the concern, 
but I hold no position either as officer 
or director, although I have consented, 
for a certain period of time, to super- 
intend personally the workings of the 
mine. 

He paused, 

Mrs. Tremaine, whose eyes were 
fixed upon him intently, continued to 
suffer for him. She understood that 
in Virginia her son would refuse every 
position of trust; she understood what 
this must have cost him, for he was 
proud—she knew it now—proud as she. 
She clasped her hands tightly. Tre- 
maine, his eyes on the unmoved face 
of the old man, continued: 

“Tl have suggested your name as pres- 
ident of the Blythe Iron Company, Mr. 
Malvern. The office carries with it a 
salary of twenty thousand dollars, with 
an option on two thousand shares of 
stock at par.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Tre- 
maine unclasped his hands, took a cigar 
from his pocket, turned aside, and lit 
it. The second was eloquent. In it 
Mrs. Tremaine almost heard her heart 
beat. 

Malvern’s hands grasped the arms of 
his chair. He moistened his lips. The 
plan laid before him was one of the 
most superb pieces of arrogance he had 


ever encountered. No advantage to 


himself struck him in the view of the 
situation presented by this scapegrace. 
He believed that John wanted to pur- 
chase by a bribe his silence regarding 
the past. A flush crept up his cheek, 
and he rose from his chair in indigna- 
tion and anger. He remembered sud- 
denly Mrs. Tremaine, the mother. 

“We Southerners, Tremaine, are 
dazed by sudden spectacles of success. 
It is rather bewildering.” He turned 
to Mrs. Tremaine with a smile. 

“No,” said John quickly, “success is 
not bewildering ; failure is.” 

He moved away from his mother and 
Malvern. 

“Mother, I am going indoors to brush 
off the Richmond dust. I shall see you 
again, sir, and we will discuss iron.” 

He inclined his head to his guest and 
went indoors. 

Malvern stood as Tremaine had left 
him, and Mrs. Tremaine at his side put 
up her hand and touched his arm. He 
turned quickly. Her face was as white 
as the honeysuckle flower. 

“You see—you see, Redmond, he is 
trying to make amends.” 

“John’s debt to the bank was paid 
years ago. It is a buried history.” 

Mrs. Tremaine pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her lips. 

Buried! It rises at night and walks! 
Buried !” 
Malvern covered her hand with his. 
“Control yourself, my dear friend.” 


“ 


She was equal to most, situations and 
controlled herself. After a second she 
asked: “Redmond, will you refuse?” 

“My dear lady!” 

His tone was a stab to her. 

“You mean, you do not trust John 
now—that you can never trust him; 
that no matter what he does—in what 
he engrosses himself—this implication 
against his honor will rise like a ghost 
and stare him down 

“My dear friend!” 

She went on; with animation: “That 
however stainless his career has been in 
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South Africa, his reputation is doubt- 
ful in your eyes; that you question his 
fortune; that he is doomed to disgrace 
and dishonor.” 

Malvern came over and forcibly took 
her hand. 

“I beg that you will drop this miser- 
able conversation.” 

She withdrew her hand, and, after a 
second, said with dignity: 

“I beg your pardon, Redmond. Good 
night.” She smiled palely. “Don’t 
come again; don’t let Isobel come, 
either. John and I will stand alone to- 
gether. Good-by.” 

Malvern lifted her hand to his lips, 
“IT can’t keep Isobel away—she wor- 
ships you.” 

“T can, and I will; but you must 
promise me one thing, and that is all 
I shall ever ask you to do for us.” 

“What do you want me to promise? 
You know beforehand that it is 
granted.” 

“You must never let Isobel know of 


John’s disgrace.” 
“I promised you my silence,” said 
the banker, ‘‘on the day you told me 


what he had done. Do you think, my 
dear friend, it is necessary to ask me 
to renew that promise?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Tremaine, “I know 
your sense of honor; but if Isobel learns 
of our disgrace, it will break my heart.” 

The moment hard one for 
Malvern, and he anxious to put 
a close to the situation. He wrung her 
hand warmly. 

“If it is the least comfort to you, I 
give you my promise now. You know 
perfectly well no word of what John 
bas done shall ever pass my lips. Try 
to forget it,” and he added, in spite 
of himself, “as he seems to have done.” 


was a 
was 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tremaine occasionally went to see 
Leavitt, who found that he was en- 
joying the visits and growing to wel- 


come John’s brusque entrances upon his 
solitude. He answered questions about 
Redlands—its characteristics, inhabi- 
tants, and _ possibilities—and talked 
about the crops and the means of pro- 
curing labor. His curiosity about Tre- 
maine was swallowed up in his enjoy- 
ment of imparting information. Tre- 
maine never appeared to think that he 
might be unwelcome, and at the end 
of July asked Leavitt abruptly for his 
bill. They were in the library of the 
lawyer’s house on Sunday afternoon; 
between them on the table lay a rough 
sketch of a model vegetable garden 
which John intended to lay out and 
plant the following spring. 

“I do not know what you mean,” 
said the older man, straightening him- 
self up as he stood by the table. “To 
what bill do you refer?” 

“Your bill for legal services since I 
came to Redlands.” 

Tremaine had never troubled him- 
self much about Southern characteris- 
tics. If he had done so, his mother’s 
intransigeant pride, his father’s indo- 
lent extravagance, his brother’s indif- 
ference, would have furnished him ma- 
terial enough. 

“T am not aware,” said Leavitt, “that 
I have rendered you any services, suh.” 

“I do not take a professional man’s 
time to no purpose,” John said. “You 
are a busy man.” 

“You owe me exactly ten dollars and 
fifty cents, suh! Do you wish a bill? 
I have never presented a bill to a Tre- 
maine in the history of my relations 
with your family.” 

“To judge of the situation in which 
I found you,” said the younger man 
coolly, “your relations with my family 
seem to have been much to their ad- 
vantage! I told you that I should pay 
for your time.” 

“Suh!” cried the lawyer, shaking. 
“You are insulting! Do you mean to 
tell me that you want to pay for your 
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conversations with me in my own 
house ?” 

Tremaine nodded. “For your pains- 
taking information, for the time spent 
with me—yes.” 

Samuel Leavitt’s hands trembled at 
his watch cord, and his eyes flashed. 

“T am a Southern gentleman, suh; I 
do not sell my hospitality or my con- 
versation.”’ 

Tremaine gathered up the papers, his 
plans for the garden. 

“You have never offered me any hos- 
pitality,” he returned, unruffled. “You 
have never asked me to come to your 
house; you have never invited me to 
break bread. In Redlands I have not 
one living being to speak with, and I 
am willing to pay for permission to 
talk with a gentleman. Since I came 
to live on the property, even your visits 
to my mother have' ceased.” 

Leavitt replied, musing: “She has 
indeed refused to see me, for the first 
time in fifteen years.” 

Tremaine’s face darkened. He took 
his hat, and bidding Leavitt shortly, 
“Good afternoon,’ went on his way. 


One afternoon, about six weeks later, 
as the lawyer was shown into Mrs. 
Tremaine’s darkened parlor, he said to 
mammy : 

“Please tell 
come to see her on a matter of 


your mistress I have 
great 
importance.” 

\s he waited in the old parlor, sweet 
with the scent of flowers, the heavy 
summer air coming in through the win- 
dows, his eyes rested contentedly on 
the surroundings that had made a home 
for this gentlewoman all her life, and 
there came over him a sense of grat- 
itude to John Tremaine. 

“No matter what he has done in the 
past, he is a useful man in this pres- 
ent,” 

Just then, as he was in the glow of 
giving John his due, Mrs. Tremaine 
came softly in and found him swing- 


ing his eyeglasses, dreaming before the 
empty hearth. 

She thought, as she came in, of how 
she had met him first thirty years ago, 
when they had introduced Samuel 
Leavitt to her as““a rising young law- 
yer.” She greeted him now with more 
than usual friendliness, and they sat 
together on the sofa near the window, 
where, through the aperture in the shut- 
ters, they could see the river and the 
white of the honeysuckle blossoms 
growing round the pillars of the porch. 

“You have made me quite a stranger, 
Molly. It is over a month since I have 
been so fortunate as to find you at 
home.” 

She said that she had been pros- 
trated by the heat, and that her old 
headaches had returned. Through his 
shining glasses he looked at her intently, 
admiring her pale, distinguished love- 
liness. 

“You certainly do need a change. I 
hope the North will do you good. Do 
you go soon?” 

“To-morrow.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. 

“Dear, dear! Were you really go- 
ing North without letting me tell you 
‘good-by,’ my old friend?” 

No, she had intended sending Bob 
over to ask him to come to supper, and 
Leavitt exclaimed: 

“That’s good! 


I’m glad of that. It 
would have been cruel to go away with 
out making me a sign.” 

She sat musing a moment, then rose, 
suggesting that he should go and see 
the Italian settlement from the upstairs 
windows. She led him through the 
cool, dark house to her son’s ‘room, 
whence they could see the fields, the 
sweep of the river, the cluster of rough 
shanties that Tremaine had thrown up 
for his men. A group of Italians in 
blue shirts and striped trousers, hat- 
less in the broiling sun, were engaged 
in laying out model vegetable gardens. 

“John tells mammy,” Mrs. Tremaine 
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said, “that he expects to realize hun- 
dreds of dollars from his artichokes. 
And next week they are beginning re- 
pairs upon the homestead.” 

The two old friends stood side by 
side in the window of John’s room. 
Mrs. Tremaine had married at sixteen, 
and she was only seventeen years older 
than her eldest son. She was still a 
lovely woman, her figure youthful, her 
complexion fresh. 

“Look, Sam! John is down there 
himself, with his men. He is planning 
an orchard of foreign fruits.” 

And Leavitt saw the landholder in 
the dress of a common workman, ges- 
ticulating and talking with his Italian 
laborers. 

When they returned to the sitting 
room and resumed their places on the 
sofa, mammy fetched in a pitcher of 
sherbet, cool and grateful—the moisture 
on the fine old glass of the pitcher, and 
the green mint dark among the ice. 

“"Scuse me, Miss Molly.” She 
poured the sherbet into the glasses. 
“Couldn’t come befo’ noways. Me an’ 
Bob has been totin’ pails of lemonade 
down to dem shanty people.” 

“You don’t mean to tell 
Chloe harmonizes with the Italians? 
Leavitt exclaimed, smiling. 

“She adores John, and so does that 
He worships his master.” 
He looked 
at his hostess, and his heart beat as he 
sat by her side. Her soft hair, slightly 
touched with gray, rippled over her 
brow and ears; her eyes, full of fire 
and charm, met Leavitt's steadily. She 
showed breeding and grace, and she had 
not permitted the marks of tears or 
of grieving to disfigure her. The law- 
yer thought: “She looks like a beauti- 
ful cameo and should be set in price- 
less pearls.” 

Back of him was a lifetime of un- 
expressed devotion, and his feeling cul- 
minated now in the thought that she 
was going away from Virginia forever. 


me that 


, 


rascal, Bob. 
Leavitt drank in silence. 


With a gesture full of pathos and grace, 
he murmured: 

“Molly, I am only sixty-two years 
pld and a vigorous man, My family is 
distinguished in Virginia, as is your 
own.” He saw, or rather felt, her 
start. “I have a little fortune, a little 
property, and a still useful practice.” 

As he leaned forward and touched 
her hand, which she was too much sur- 
prised to withdraw, he said: 

“T beg that you will accept my life 
and my devotion.” 

Mrs. Tremaine caught her breath, 
and seeing the beautiful color die in 
her cheek, Leavitt continued more 
warmly : 

“Don’t go North to Julia! 
in Virginia as my wife!” 

A slight smile touched her lips as 
she regained her composure. “Sam, 
you're making a declaration to me!” 

He returned solemnly: “I have loved 
you all my life.” 

In a second she was a girl again; 
she laughed gently, and patted the hand 
that held her own. 

“Sam, Sam, you’re making light of 
me, my dear old friend! The sherbet 
and the summer day ; 

Leavitt interrupted, with real pas- 
sion : 

“No, Molly!” 

She saw that he was preparing to 
fall on his hastily. 
she said, slightly 


Remain 


knees and _ rose 


“Come,” trembling 
“Let us never speak of this again.” 

Leavitt, still sitting motionless, his 
hands clasped, looked up at her with 
adoration, his face transfigured. 
Then he sighed deeply, rose, and moved 
toward her with dignity. 

“Always remember that there is some 
one in the world to whom you are first 
—first of all!” 

That knowledge is precious to a 
woman. 

She stood looking at him 
changed expression. She had 
thought of him as anything but an at- 


fine 


with a 
never 
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tached and valuable friend. Now she 
put both her hands out to him, and he 
kissed them fervently. When he had 
gone, she walked up and down the sit- 
ting room, pressing her handkerchief 
to her lips. Her step was as light as a 
girl’s, ; 
CHAPTER XII. 

\fter supper, Mrs. Tremaine said to 
John: 

“| hear, through Mr. Leavitt and 
mammy, that your Italians are unpop- 
ular.” 

He replied that workers were always 
unpopular among the lazy, and that his 
Italians were excellent, laborers. 

“I do not believe that you can in- 
troduce foreign habits to the South, 
John. We have our ways; they go 
back as many years as the country’s his- 
tory. We are less foreign here than 
anywhere in the United States.” 

“Then what do you think will be the 
outcome of my little immigration 
scheme, mother ?’ 

“Why, I think the 
rebel.” 

Tremaine similed. He did not be- 
lieve it, but it amused him to contem- 
plate it. 

“It will be all the worse for them if 
they do,” he said, with satisfaction. 

His intercourse with the land, the 
companionship of the fields, his daily 
had him, had 
him of the wounds that the world had 
made; and healthy hours and regular 
food had improved him physically. He 
had been homeless so long that every 
bit of home was grateful to his body 
and soul, 

“Whatever he has done,” she re- 
flected, “is past. The mark has been 
made, as every spiritual and mental 
mark is made, deep; but, though I do 
not know in what way, he seems to have 
effaced the scar—I see no evidence in 
him of weakness. Perhaps his triumph 
and conquest are greater than many a 


niggers will 


labor, benefited healed 


man with less temptation could have 
had.” And she thought of the prod- 
igal son. 

“Leavitt is charming—altogether a 
most unusual man. But don’t let him 
alarm you, mother. If half a dozen 
crazy niggers and a handful of dirty 
white loafers should come here to dis- 
turb me, | should know how to meet 
them.” 

“Native disturbances are not pleasant 
things at any time, John.” 

Tremaine nodded. 

“T have seen them when they were 
very serious indeed.” 

His mother, betrayed into sudden in- 
terest, glanced at him and exclaimed: 
“When was that, John?” 

Her son settled himself comfortably, 
and blew away the smoke of his ciga- 
rette. 

“It was in the Sudan—some three 
hundred miles up the White Nile at 
Khartum. Two of us white chaps were 
in our camp with half a dozen native 
boys. The day before, one of our men 
had alarmed some women washing on 
the Nile, and that night, without warn- 
ing, we heard cries, and, when we left 
our tents, saw a hedge of naked crea- 
tures around the corral.” 

Tremaine paused. His mother, who 
had never been a traveler, had never 
made so distant a journey as she did 
now in her imagination. Virginia, Riv- 
erside, the sitting room with the stag’s 
head over the chimney, vanished. By 
her son’s quiet voice she was trans- 
ported up a mysterious river. A thrill 
ran through her; she was to hear some- 
thing of her son’s mysterious history, 
something of the fifteen unknown years. 
He continued: 

“You can imagine, mother, that the 
situation required delicacy. The crea- 
tures were armed to the teeth. The 
gun that I snatched up was not loaded ; 
however, one shot would have been 
fatal to us all. It was partly moon- 
light, and the boys had lighted the big 
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torches we flared around the camp to 
ward off elephants. The man with me, 
who, in fact, was running the expedi- 
tion, just then caught sight of a native 
whose face was familiar to him. The 
nigger had been gored by an elephant, 
some fifteen miles up the river, and my 
friend had cleaned out the wound and 
fixed him up generally. He had the 
presence of mind to call this nigger by 
name and make him come out from the 
ranks, and he talked to him in a jargon 
that I never knew he spoke. Then he 
made them a little address by means of 
this interpreter. The nigger had been 
at the Gordon College in Khartum, and 
could speak a little English. But the 
call of the blood had been too strong 
for him, and he had gone back to sav- 
agery.” 

Again Tremaine laughed, as he re- 
membered. 

“Well, it succeeded beautifully for 
us, and the riot turned out to be a tea 
party. We gave them presents of all 
the tea and sugar we had. It was a 
very expensive evening for us. We 
had to return to Khartum for provi- 
sions, but we kept our skins.” 

“What did your friend say to them?” 
Mrs. Tremaine asked. 

“Oh, a lot of rubbish, no doubt; but 
at the time it was nothing less than in- 
spiration.”’ 

She said no more, and, half musing, 
John added: 

“TI am not afraid of the Virginia nig- 
gers, and, at all events, you will be safe 
in the North. Your train leaves at 
seven to-morrow night, doesn’t it?” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Tremaine. 


He sat alone in the sitting room be- 
fore the stag’s head, musing. The in- 
cident he had told his mother had 
brought the Sudan forcibly back to him, 
together with the details of this little 
expedition, when he had gone up to 
make a new city of Sorgun. He him- 
self had gone in alone, with his hand- 
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ful of Sudanese, replacing an English- 
man whose job the building of the new 
city should have been. In Khartum, 
Tremaine, restless and homesick, had 
accepted this excursion, offering to hold 
the position until Adams should come 
along. When, in due season, Adams 
had come along, the hard breaking in 
of the district had been accomplished. 
The local tribes of natives had become 
friendly, and Tremaine, in all senses of 
the word, had been king of the little 
province. He had given the glory to 
Adams and gone on up the river. 

Thinking of the past, he smoked tran- 
quilly. The Sudan was far away—he 
was in Virginia. How young his mother 
had looked to-night! He could not be- 
lieve she was the mother of two men 
past youth. Her proud indifference 
only served to quicken his tenderness, 
and he felt a desire to protect her, to 
care for her. She was the only woman 
in his environment, and she pleased his 
beauty-loving eyes. She had been hardly 
a gracious companion to him, though 
perfectly polite; but he would miss her 
terribly. 

She had been more communicative 
with him lately, on the eve of her going 
away, and John had listened without 
comment to her enthusiastic admiration 
of David’s children. He had learned 
of his brother’s commonplace, success-, 
ful career ; he had heard of his nephews, 
had seen their pictures, and the picture 
of David’s wife. 

Mammy came in before he went up- 
stairs for the night to bring him a glass 


of fresh buttermilk. She tossed her 
eyes toward the ceiling. 
“She-all gwine away _ to-morrow, 


Marse John.” 

“Didn’t you expect that she would go, 
mammy ?” 

“No, suh, I sho’ didn’t. 
muddah many times ovah, an’ I reckin 
I knows how dey feels.” 

“But she’s going to her favorite son’s 


I's been a 


wife, mammy.” 











“An’ her baby, here, ain’t got nottin’ 
at all.” 

John laughed. 

“Don’t you worry about that, you 
dear old thing. He has the faithfulest 
soul on earth to keep him company.” 

The negress drew near to him. Re- 
calling a habit she had had in his in- 
fancy, she dropped to her knees at his 
feet, took his slippered foot in her lap, 
and nursed it. 

‘“Marse John, yo’ heah me—she doan’ 
wanna go Nawf one tiny mite.” 

“Ridiculous! That's your imagina- 
tion, mammy.” 

“No, sah,” said the negress. emphat- 
ically. “When you-all goes up in de 
field, she jest sets in yo’ room—seems 
like it comfort her to be dere.” 

The wanderer looked at the old crea- 
ture at his feet—at her loving hands 
that had tended him through his boy- 
hood. He remembered how she had 
stolen in on cold winter mights and 
rubbed his feet, when he was a boy. 
She said truly that she had borne many 
children. She had been the mother of 
twelve—all of them dead but Bob’s 
father, a waiter in the North. She was 
maternal—her eyes, her breast, her 
magnetic hands. He leaned over to 
her. 

“Mammy,” he said, “why do mothers 
have favorite children?” 

The old woman tried to put comfort 





in her smile. 

“Lawd, Marse John!” she murmured. 
“Same reason as I had a favorite in dis 
house—sumpin’ in one chile or anudder 
dat speaks to de heart.” 

“So you had a favorite?” 

“Yes, sah,” she beamed. “An’ my 
chile done come home to roost !” 


The following day he worked until 
noon with his men, and when he came 


in early—for it was his mother’s last 
day—he found that she had remained 
in her own room, where mammy had 
taken her something to eat. At 


six 
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o'clock, the old woman served supper 
for her mistress and John, and Mrs. 
Tremaine came down dressed for her 
journey. Her pallor, the marks of 
weeping on her face that she had not 
been able to disguise, touched him pro- 
foundly. He could scarcely look at 
her; he felt that he took her at an un- 
fair moment. 

In her traveling dress of gray ‘mo- 
hair, in her small hat with its few vio- 
lets, she was as beautiful and as cold 
as ice. Bob was ready at the door with 
the rockaway to take his mistress, to 
the station. She touched her son’s arm, 
and her lips were set. 

“Don’t go with me to the station, 
please. I wish to go alone. You will 
tell me ‘good-by’ here.” 

He stooped and kissed her forehead. 
He knew her too well to protest, and 
in this moment of parting, he seemed 
to have nothing to say, as he had had 
nothing to say for fifteen years. He 
watched her drive away from River- 
side, and reéntered the house slowly, 
going directly to his own room. On 
the way, he passed his mother’s apart- 
ment; there was a trace of disorder 
from her leaving, and the delicate scent 
of lavender lingered on the air. 

About an hour afterward, he came 
down to the lower rooms, wandered 
through them aimlessly, and, going out 
on the porch, lit a cigarette and stood 
looking patiently out into the summer 
twilight. Katydids were beginning to 
call and to answer, and he fancied that 
he heard, in the distance, over the hills, 
the whistle of the Northern train as 
it passed the Corners. Evidently the 
train had been late, and his mother 
must have waited a long time at the 
station, for Bob, with the rockaway, 
had just driven into the barn. 

As he stood there, smoking, he saw 
some one coming through the far gate 
of the avenue and up the drive. He 
could not believe his eyes, and actually 
passed his hands over them, feeling 
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that he could not be seeing distinctly. 
But there was no doubt about it—it was 
his mother! He ran down the steps 
to meet her. 

“Mother, what has happened? Are 
you ill? Have you missed your train?” 

Mrs. Tremaine had lost something of 
her calm. Her cheeks were flushed 
under her white veil, and her shining 
eyes were more blue than gray. Her 
hand trembled as her son drew it 
through his arm. She spoke breath- 
lessly : 

“IT have not walked so far as this— 
for years. Slowly, John—let me catch 
niy breath.” 

She leaned on him, as, wondering and 
bewildered, he led her up the path. 
With its single lighted window, the 
old house waited to receive its mistress 
back after her short journey. At the 
foot of the steps, just as John had 
paused on the night of his return three 
months before, so she stood uncertain, 


hesitating. He seemed to look down 
upon her from a great height, but there 
was tenderness in his eyes, and she 
was not blind to the beauty of his look. 

“I could not leave Virginia,” she 


said simply; “I am too old. You will 
give me hospitality a little while, John?” 
She smiled faintly. “Or I can ask Mr. 
Leavitt to look me out a little house 
later.” 

And her son replied sharply, impa- 
“Ah, don’t spoil it by saying 


tiently : 
If you will do me the 


such a thing! 
honor of sharing my home 
And, she still leaning on his arm, 
they went up the steps together. 
Before they had crossed the doorsill, 
she had recovered her self-control. 
Mammy was in the kitchen, singing, 
and her song came out with a melan- 
choly plaint: 
“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’——” 
That night, in his room, Tremaine 
saw the reflection of his mother’s light, 


which cast its long ray between the 
shutters out upon the lawn, and for the 
first time it was a light like a beacon 
to the wanderer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


There had been no uprising, and Tre- 
maine, though a just, uncompromising 
master, kept harmony on his own place. 
No Italian left his shanty after dark, 
and during the nights many a time the 
foreman and John himself stood with 
their rifles, watching by the river. One 
day John saw the last hay cart, rock- 
ing with its burden, driven through the 
fields. The sun was blinding, but with 
his big hat shading his dark face, a 
rake in his hand, he walked contentedly, 
humming under his breath, along the 
river. 

The red claybanks were bright with 
grass which the heat of summer had 
burned crimson and yellow; the cat- 
tails hung their golden fringe along the 
shore. When he was a boy, he had 
used to bring his canoe down the 
stream. As he stood for a moment, 
watching the current and remembering 
the thrill it had been to stem it with 
his paddle, around the corner came a 
canoe with a girl in it. He saw her 
vainly trying to stem the current, and 
called out: 

“Let your boat drift; don’t paddle!” 

Isobel Malvern instinctively obeyed, 
and the canoe swung about and came 
skimming. 

“[T want to make the shore; I must 
make the shore here.” 

Tremaine at once remembered a lit- 
tle waterfall, about a hundred yards 
farther down the stream, by the old 
sawmill,-and realized that she must, 
indeed, make the shore. She tried to 
catch her paddle in the stones, but the 
slender thing snapped. John climbed 
down the bank, plunged into the river 
up to his knees, till the stern of her 
boat was within his reach, and pulled 











it to the shore. Then he gave the girl 
his hand, helped her up the bank, and 
drew the little boat after them. From 
under her summer hat, Isobel Malvern 
looked at him with interest. 

“T thought the river would be low, 
and I've often made the bank farther 
up. My man is coming to take the 
canoe back with him on the buckboard. 
sob will show him where it lies.” 

She wore a linen dress, cool and 
white, belted at the waist with a white 
ribbon, in which was thrust a bunch 
of sweet peas; her shoes, skirt, hat, and 
flowing veil were all of the same fair 
whiteness. Her frank eyes rested on 
him kindly, and she spoke as if to an 
inferior. 

“Do you think of walking to the 
house?” he asked. 

“Yes. I understand Mrs. Tremaine 
is still at home. I know the way quite 
well,” she replied. 

“That may be, but I don't think 
Mr. Tremaine would care to have you 
go alone,” he said sharply. “As I am 
going to the house, I'll follow along.” 

Miss Malvern, although she had not 
seen fit to speak to Mrs. Tremaine of 
her second meeting with the workman, 
had thought of him, nevertheless. His 
calm, masterful demeanor, his strong 
personality, had awakened her interest. 
[his interest had in a way troubled and 
innoyed her, and she had tried to for- 
get him. 

Of the new master of Riverside, 
many things had been told her. The 
fact that a Tremaine, with energy and 
purpose, had returned to Virginia, with 
the idea of building up the property, 
had interested Redlands. 

The farmer and Miss Malvern started 
along the river path. He walked a 
little distance behind her, his rake over 
his shoulder. She moved on tranquilly 
beside the river; as it flowed over the 
stones, hurrying toward the falls, its 
voice grew louder, and in the distance 
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she heard the murmur, the splash, of the 
cataract, and stopped for a second. As 
Tremaine drew near to her, she asked: 

“Ts the hay all in?” 

Leaning on his rake, amused, he 
looked at her frankly. He had been 
watching with pleasure the butterflylike 
white thing floating before him over the 
red path in the summer day. 

“The last load’s just been driven in.” 

“Are Mr. Tremaine’s Italians good 
for anything?” she asked. 


“They garden, build stone walls and 


masonry ; they work like bees.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, with disdain, 
“Northerners think there is nothing 
but work in the world—unless perhaps 
it’s money.” And, glancing at him, she 
added: “I reckon you’re a New Eng- 
land farmer.” 

“No,” he replied slowly, “the last 
farming I did was in Africa.” 

Now she turned to him directly, with 
undisguised interest. Here was an un- 
usual man, and no doubt this was the 
reason why he was in the employ of 
Mr. John Tremaine. 

“But that must have been an inter- 
esting life!’’ she exclaimed, with anima- 
tion. “Far more exciting than farming 
in Virginia on a broken-down, forgot- 
ten place.” 

This description of Riverside touched 
him, and he exclaimed: 

“Oh, do you think of it in that 
light ?” 

“Everybody was surprised when Mr. 
Tremaine bought it. It will require a 
fortune to build it up.” Then she ad- 
ded, with sweetness: “But I should 
not discourage one of Mr. Tremaine’s 
workmen.” 

“You don’t discourage me,” said the 
farmer, taking off his hat and wiping 
his forehead with a handkerchief very 
unlike a workman’s. Isobel quickly ob- 
served it, and she looked sharply at him. 
A sudden suspicion crossed her mind, 
but died at the remembrance of what 
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people said of Mr. Tremaine. It 
couldn’t be. This man was only an 
unusual laborer. 

In front of them, along the river, the 
Italian shanties huddled, a cluster of 
rough dwellings. Down by the river a 
big Italian, nude to the waist, was wash- 
ing his linen and singing: 

“Ah, mia bella Napoli!” 


Miss Malvern turned once more to 
the man behind her. 

“Are the Italians afraid of the nig- 
gers?” 

“They are not cowards,” he an- 
swered; “and they are not afraid of 
work, either, although they come from 
the South.” 

She exclaimed resentfully: “If Mr. 
Tremaine thinks he can feach us lessons 
down here in Virginia, I reckon he'll 
find himself mistaken.” She looked him 
directly in the eyes, and saw that they 
were like Mrs. Tremaine’s, turning 
from blue to gray. 

She blushed and started to speak: 
“Why, you’re——” Then she asked 
quickly: “What is Mr. Tremaine like?” 

“He is like any other man. I don't 
see any difference,” the farmer an- 
swered indifferently, and, without 
pressing the question, she continued 
her walk. 

Presently they passed a group of 
Italians working in the fruit gardens, 
and beyond, farther on, they struck 
into the path that led to the rear of the 
property. 


That night, when Isobel finished the 
game of draughts she had been playing 
with Mrs. Tremaine and pushed the 
board away, she said: 

“Dearest, your son has an extraor- 
dinary man of all work. I have met 
him in the fields.” 

Mrs. Tremaine flushed brilliantly. 

The girl continued: 

“He tells me he has been in Africa. 
He rides like a cowboy.” 





“Then you have spoken with him 
again, Isobel?” 

And Miss Malvern told her friend 
of both the meetings, speaking with 
a pretty excitement, leaning forward 
across the board. 

“Tt is unlike a Malvern to talk with 
workmen, Isobel.” 

The girl shrugged. ‘“That’s the 
strange part of it, dearest—I don’t think 
him a common workman.” 

She was lovely as she talked, facing 
the older woman, and across Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s brow a shadow fell. She heard 
mammy speaking on the porch, and 
called to her: 

“Will you tell Mr. John that Miss 
Malvern is staying for supper? Bob 
must put the horse and buckboard in 
the stable and give Tim something to 
eat.” 

“Ya-as, ma’am, Miss Molly.” 

Isobel went on, as if she had not 
been interrupted: “This common la- 
borer, dearest, has ideas about the 
South that need a little rectifying.” 

“T hope he didn’t run down Virginia,” 
said Mrs. Tremaine, with a touch of 
asperity. 

“What is the workman’s name?” 

Mrs. Tremaine ignored the question. 
“The place is full of Italians and nig- 
gers now. It is not fit for a woman 
to cross. Please don’t ride round that 
way any more. Come by the road.”’ 

Isobel murmured: “But you’ve de- 
cided to stay on, dearest. You have 
not been able to leave Riverside!” 

And her companion responded im- 
pressively: “That’s just it; I’ve not 
been able to leave Riverside.” 

Isobel said: “I am so curious, dear- 
est. I can’t help it. I long to see Mr. 
John Tremaine.” 

Her voice was clear as a bell, and 
soft with the Southern accent. 

“TI know you are proud of him, dear- 
est,.and of what he is doing in River- 
side. Is he like you? I am dying to 
































see him! What is the mystery that sur- 
rounds him?” 

There was about the girl a peculiar 
sense of youth and unspoiled woman- 
hood. She had never called her friend 
“Mrs. Tremaine.” It would have put 
a barrier of formality between them, 
and her loving heart felt it would spoil 
the intercourse of one woman with an- 
other and suggest the thought of age. 

Mrs. Tremaine answered musingly: 
“He is not in the least like David.” 

“David was handsome. Is Mr. John 
Tremaine as good looking?” 

“You shall see him to-night, Isobel, 
and judge.” 

“Tell me—is he dark or blond?” 
She put her hand lovingly on her 
friend’s arm. “Just think! That you 
should have a son of whom I know 
nothing! I believe he is like you.” 

Mammy’s voice was again heard 
speaking in the hall, and Isobel felt a 
curious thrill when a man’s voice an- 
swered. 

“Now we shall see!’ she murmured. 

Mrs. Tremaine waited calmly. The 
fact that her son worked in the fields 
now like a day laborer no longer hu- 
miliated her, for from the day when 
she had made her decision to return, 
she had inclined gracefully before fate. 
She never did anything halfway; she 
loved or hated, liked or disliked, and 
half a She 
glanced at the doorway, but instead of 


never made concession. 
her son’s figure, mammy’s portly per- 
son blocked the aperture. 

“Please, ma’am, Miss Molly, Marse 
John he do say like he’s terrible sorry, 
but he sho’ can’t come to supper to- 
night nohow.” 

“Why, pray?” Mrs. Tremaine asked 
sharply. 
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“He sho’ done say he got to go down 
to de meddars wid Bob and get in a 
load ob haf. Dar’s a stawm comin’,” 

“Hay at night, mammy?” Miss Mal- 
vern cried incredulously. “Why, no one 
ever heard of sucha thing! And, dear- 
est, if there’s a storm coming, I must 
go directly home.” 

The girl went over to the window 
and drew aside the shade. 

“There’s no storm, dearest; it’s a 
false alarm.” 

“Marse John he done say dere’s a 
stawm.” 

Peering into the August night, the 
girl asked humorously: “Is he infal- 
lible ?”’ 

“Ya-as, ma’am, Miss Isobel,”  re- 
turned the old woman, without having 
the least idea what the word meant. 
“He am de fallibelest gemman | eber 
did see.” 

Both Mrs. Tremaine and _ Isobel 
laughed, and the girl repeated: “The 
idea of haying in the night! I am sure 
that is a caprice he has taken from his 
farm hand.” 

She came over and put her arm 
around Mrs. Tremaine, and, close to 
her cheek, murmured: 

“He is awfully dark, like an In- 
dian, isn’t he? And he has your eyes? 
He is tall and straight, and his face is 
stern. He must have wonderful ad- 
ventures to tell. J have seen him, dear- 
est !”’ 

Mrs. Tremaine put up her hand and 
touched the girl’s face. 

“Listen )’ said. 
thunder.” 

There rolled in the distance a heavy 


she “There is the 


sound. 
“And he is infallible, too. 
there comes his storm.” 


You see, 











CHAPTER I. 


HILE his two-masted schooner, 
Dolores, came to anchor thirty 
yards from shore, Captain 
Bob Corrigan stood by the rail 
in the waist, glowering gloom- 

ily across the waters of the Sanguanjie 

River at the hacienda of his old friend, 

Don Juan Pena; a white block in the 

full flood of the tropic sun, rising in 

startling contrast to the chaos of color 
in the garden that surrounded it. 

He had been a welcome guest there 
many times, and his coming was always 
hailed with sincere joy and much cere- 
mony by the white-haired, courtly old 
don and his young daughter, Guillamina. 
As Corrigan looked, the girl ran out 
into the garden in front of the house, 
and, waving a brightly colored scarf to 





him, gave orders to a peon, working 
among the flowers. The fellow nodded 
and scampered off toward the rear of 
the hacienda, evidently in quest of the 
don. 

Corrigan cursed heavily and snarled 
like an angered animal when the uni- 
formed young Spanish officer, with the 
up-curled wisp of black mustache and 
the diminutive imperial, standing beside 
him, touched him on the shoulder. 

“Your hand to yourself,” he growled 
at him. ‘Don’t come petting around 
me with your yellow fingers. Under- 
stand that?” 





Lieutenant Aristitas Ojeda bared his 
teeth in a flashing smile of patronage 
that brought an ugly flush to Corrigan’s 
heavy face. 

“But you are in bad humor, capitan,” 
he said mockingly. “For shame to 
speak so! I meant but to say that the 
senorita yonder has beauty; and where 
beauty is, there may be pleasure also, 
even on such grim business as ours, eh?” 

“Where loose tongues are, there may 
be broken jaws if I’m in arms’ reach 
of the babbler’s chin,’ Corrigan re- 
torted. “And if I’m not, I’ve that in my 
pocket will reach for me. I’ve stood 
your chatter all the way down the coast 
from Caucania, and I'll stand no more. 
You'll still that clacking tongue of 
yours, or your uncle will be shy one 
nephew—and that much the richer, if 





you ask my opinion.” 

He turned to the rail to wateh the 
girl, who had run down the path through 
the garden to the little dock—which 
was no more than a float, built to ac- 
and was gayly 





commodate small boats 
waving her scarf. 
“Welcome, mi capitan!” she called ea- 
gerly. “I have sent to the plantation 
for father, and he will be here shortly.”’ 
“And shall such a beauty, then, wait 
alone for the coming of a tardy parent ?” 
Aristitas muttered to Corrigan, as the 
crew set the small boat over the side. 
“My duty is undone if I let-——” 
Corrigan gripped him by the shoul- 




















der as he made to step over the bulwark 
into the waiting boat, and sent him spin- 
ning across the deck to crash into the 
mainmast. 

“You'll stop aboard till I give you 
leave to come ashore,” he ordered grim- 
ly. “Don’t start telling me who all you 
are, because I don’t want to hear it. 
I’m God Almighty on my own ship, and 
you jump when I whistle.” 

He stepped over the side into the 
small boat, without waiting for a reply 
from the dazed and gasping young offi- 
cer, and was rowed to the dock, where 
the girl greeted him effusively. She 
was a slim, oval-cheeked, raven-haired 
beauty, with great midnight eyes, and 
the voluptuously molded figure of the 
children of the South in the first early 
bloom of their womanhood. 

Corrigan walked up the path through 
the garden toward the hacienda beside 
her, scarcely conscious of her eager, 
rippling flow of talk, his eyes fixed 
somberly on a figure on horseback that 
was riding toward them; the straight, 
soldierly figure of a courtly, slender old 
man, whose fine white head was 
crowned with an ornamented sombrero. 

“My good friend!” the old gentleman 
said fervently, swinging from his 
mount. “My welcome would be warm 
were there no selfish reason for my de- 
sire to see you; but at this time——” 

“My ship has been commandeered by 
vovernment,” broke in 
rudely. “I want neither hospitality nor 
welcome nor further talk till you know 
how I come. I am under commission, 
Don Juan.” 

The old gentleman flinched as if he 
had been struck a blow, and the girl 
shrank from Corrigan with a little moan 
of fear. 

“And you also?” Don Juan said bro- 
“Then, indeed, Capitan Corri- 
gan, it is the sunset of my life and 
fortunes. When my best friend visits 
but to rob and——” 

“Don’t it!” 
4 


the Corrigan 


kenly. 


say Corrigan begged. 
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“Don't, Don Juan! If my refusal to 
come would have saved your plantation 
from being raided by the government, 
hot coals under my feet wouldn’t have 
made me move. It was a question 
whether you would be raided by a 
friend, who would spare you all he 
might, or by an enemy, who would spare 
nothing. They seized me when I put 
into Caucania, and refused to give me 
clearance papers unless I made this -trip 
here and brought back a load of your 
cattle. If I had refused, I’d have lost 
my ship and my life, and you would 
have been visited by one who would 
have burned and destroyed what he 
could not take with him. Four schoon- 
ers besides mine were sent to the haci- 
endas of other Liberals along the coast. 
Be thankful, Don Juan, that it is I who 
come to rob you, and not one of the 
other four.” 

The old don bowed. ‘Forgive me, 
mi capitan,” he murmured. “I should, 
indeed, be thankful in these times that 
the man who comes to rob me of what 
is mine is my friend. And what is it 
that you must take, my friend?” 

“Cattle,” Corrigan said tersely. “Cat- 
tle is what General Ojeda ordered me 
to bring back, and cattle is all I take. 
He saddled me with that dancing mas- 
ter of a nephew of his, Aristitas.. But 
the worst Aristitas will do on this trip 
[ tell him. He thinks he’s 
in command, and I don’t him 
thinking it as long as he only thinks. 
There'll be nothing done but by my or- 
der, Don Juan. Your cattle I must take, 
and sorry I am for that; but nothing 
more shall be touched. My word to 
that.” 

Don Juan thrust out his hand impul- 
sively. “And that word I would rather 
have than the bond of another,” he said 
warmly. “You come as a thief, Capitan 
Corrigan, and for that we both sorrow; 
but you come first as a friend, and for 
that we must drink. We will drink to 
the day when the Liberals shall be in 
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power; and you shall visit me as a 
“friend, and a friend only.” 

“And drink it with a wish and a will,” 
Corrigan agreed heartily, his face clear- 
ing. ‘Liberals or Conservadores—it’s 
all one to me; but this Ojeda I don't 
like, and you, and many more of the 
Liberals, I do. So I’m hoping for the 
day when what orders I take I can take 
from you.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“My uncle shall hear of your treat- 
ment of me, Capitan Corrigan,” young 
Ojeda greeted the big Irishman hotly, 
when he stepped aboard his vessel, after 
two hours in the hacienda. “I am in 
command of this expedition, and yet I 
am kept to fry on board here, while 
you visit ashore with our country’s 
enemy.” 

“And you’re in command ?” Corrigan 
mocked. “When I’m in command, I’m 
not kept anywhere by anybody.” 

“And your three Chilenos shall suf- 
fer with you when we return,” Aristitas 
chattered. “I order them to set me 
ashore, and they threaten me with death 
if I attempt to leave the vessel.” 

“They'll have a shot of grog all round 
for that,” Corrigan chuckled. ‘“Threat- 
ened you with death, eh? You con- 
sumptive little sink rat, if you bat an eye 
without permission while you’re with 
me, I'll paint the letter S on your heart 
with hot lead, and let the devil do my 
explaining for me when you get where 
he lives! And another thing, you warty 
little son of sin—the South Sea is wide 
and there’s lots of running room in it 
that your uncle’s tin navy doesn’t patrol. 
A few more threats out of you about 
what’s going to happen to me when we 
return, and I'll ship you home with the 
tide in a canvas sack, and forget to go 
back myself.” 

The young Spaniard’s face paled, and 
he laughed shakily. “Come, capitan, we 
should not quarrel,” he said, with a con- 
ciliatory shrug. “I admit that I was a 





little nettled because you did not see fit 
to take me ashore with you, but no 
doubt you had your reasons.” 

“T did,” Corrigan agreed shortly. 
“What they were is none of your busi- 
ness. You go ashore this afternoon with 
your men to start bringing off the cat- 
tle.” 

“But yes, capitan,” Aristitas agreed 


meekly. “This Don Juan Pena is an old 
friend of yours?” 

“He is.” 

“Ah! And war, after all, capitan, 


should not be a personal matter, eh? I 
should much like to meet the don—and 
his charming daughter. We dine at the 
hacienda to-night, capitan?” 

“T do,” Corrigan informed him. “You 
don’t—by my request.” 

He went down into his cabin, and 
slammed the door behind him. Aristitas 
crouched, his face pale with hate, and 
half slipped an ornamented knife from 
the sash at his waist. 

“You shall burn for this, you Irish 
pig!’ he muttered. “They call you cun- 
ning, but they that call you that are 
fools. You tell me of your hate like a 
blatting babe. Mine shall be hid till we 
return to where my word is law. And 
there you die!” 


All through the long, hot afternoon 
the work of loading the cattle went on 
They were driven into the corral and 
lassoed by the vaqueros, led to the river 
bank, loaded on to the don’s own dug- 
out, and taken off to the schooner. The 
dugout was some seventy-five feet in 
length, with a seven-foot beam. It was 
carved whole from a giant juaschaplie 
tree, and carried forty head of cattle 
each trip. 

Aristitas superintended the loading, 
riding about the corral on a white horse 
loaned him by the don through Corri- 
gan. The don himself Aristitas had not 
met. The old man sat his horse by the 


corral gate, with Corrigan at his side, 
and watched the driving away of the 














cattle that represented the major portion 
of his fortune. Aristitas rode up to 
Corrigan many times during the after- 
noon upon the pretext of asking some 
question, but the old don ignored his 
presence as utterly as he ignored the loss 
of his finest cattle, driven through the 
corral gate beside him, one by one, to 
feed the army of his enemy. 

3y five in the afternoon the two hun- 
dred and fifty head that were to be 
taken were on board the schooner, and 
Aristitas, with no further pretext for 
remaining on shore, thrust himself upon 
the don’s notice. 

“We regret the necessity for this dep- 
redation, Don Juan,” he said, riding 
in front of the old gentleman. “Capitan 
Corrigan and myself are both sad that 
we come on such an errand, but war is 
war. And now that the present business 
of war is past, may we not 4 

It was the bite of Corrigan’s quirt on 
his cheek that stopped him. He cried 
aloud, and the blood oozed through the 
quivering fingers he pressed to his lac- 
erated f 





face. 

“Aboard that ship, you scum of the 
swamps!” Corrigan growled at him. “I 
dine with the don. Go you aboard with 
the other rats in the hold, and dine with 
your equals.” 


The don and Corrigan sat together on 
the wide balcony in front of the haci- 
enda, in the cool of the evening after 
the meal, and sipped at their drinks in 
silence. To them, after an interval, 
came Guillamina, ethereal in her white 
gown and lace mantilla in the starlit 
dark of the tropic night. She slipped 
to her knees before Corrigan. 

“T shall tell him, father!’ she sobbed. 
“T shall! It is better so. You are good, 
Capitan Corrigan; and, though you 
come as an enemy, will not betray. I 
know, father! Do not stop me! I am 
a woman, and I know things that men 
know not. Don Manuel Rojas is here, 
Capitan Corrigan; the leader of the 
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Liberals, and my husband to be, if God 
shall spare him. Ah, mi capitan, help 
him! You must! Do not give me rea- 
sons why you cannot, for I will not 
hear them. You are Capitan Corrigan, 
and what you wish done you do. Help 
him!” 

The old don rose, and lifted the sob- 
bing girl gently to her feet. “My daugh- 
ter!” he crooned brokenly. “You will 
forget what you have heard, capitan? 
That much and no more [ ask of you.” 

“You will remember!” the girl in- 
sisted fiercely. “You will remember and 
help! Ah, capitan, you are great and 
strong, and you do impossible things at 
will. For my sake, do the impossible 
now !” 

A slender young man in white duck 
stepped from around the corner of the 
building, and stood in front of Corri- 
gan. 

“T had not thought to meet Capitan 
Corrigan,” he said mockingly. “I con- 
fess to lacking Guillamina’s faith in 
you; but since she tells of my presence 
here, I needs must put trust in you.” 

Corrigan stood and gripped the young 
fellow’s slender hand. 

“Her judgment is better than yours, 
Don Manuel,” he said. “I wish only 
that I might do for you the things that 
she thinks me capable of.” 

“You can, mi capitan!” the girl reit- 
“You You 


are the great Corrigan, and you do as 


erated hysterically. can! 
you will. But help him, capitan—— 

“Hush, child!” Don Juan soothed her 
gently. “A greater than Capitan Cor- 
rigan, or any mortal, must help us now 
if we would win.” 

He made to lead her into the house, 
but the girl broke from him, and, drop- 
ping to her knees, clasped Corrigan’s 
great red hand in her two slim brown 
ones, and crushed it to her cheek. 

“Mi capitan, I beg it!” she pleaded 
passionately, her tragic dark eyes 
searching his face. “On my knees to 
you, I beg your help for him I love!” 
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Corrigan raised her gently to her feet, 
and led her to her father. “What I can 
do, I will,” he assured her gently. “I 
promise it.” 

“That was well said, capitan,’ Don 
Manuel said lightly, when the girl was 
gone. “I do you the honor to believe 
that you will do what you can, but we 
both know that you can do nothing. My 
best hope of you will be realized if you 
say nothing of having seen me here.” 

“T might feed this nephew of Ojeda’s 
to the crabs, and take you all to Chile 
with me,” Corrigan suggested. 

Don Manuel smiled. “No, capitan. 
I stay to win or die. You jest at our 
wars here, but a bullet in the heart in 
this revolution kills one as dead as the 
lead that flew in your own revolt against 
England, my friend. And who is there 
to say truthfully that your Washington 
dared death with a higher motive than 
mine? I fight for a principle; and that 
principle I believe in, capitan.” 

“T believe you do,” Corrigan ad- 
mitted slowly, after a silence. “What’s 
the use? Your army is scattered; you 
have no guns to arm your soldiers with, 
even if you could gather 

“And for that I have no arms, it is, 
as you say, useless,’ Don Manuel in- 
terrupted sadly. ‘Had I the arms, cap- 
itan, I could raise an army within the 
week that—— Ah, well! I have not 
the arms or the prospect of securing 
any. Wherefore I shall die like 
a hunted animal, and to no purpose.” 





soon 


CHAPTER III. 


At the beginning of the ebb tide the 
following morning, the Dolores started 
for the sea with her foresail, mainsail, 
and maintopsail set, her jibs down, and 
a “blind pilot,” in the shape of an an- 
chor with seven fathom of chain, hang- 
ing from her hawse pipe. When the 
schooner drifted from the central chan- 
nel of the narrow river, the crown of 
the anchor would catch on the sloping 
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bottom, and slew her back into deep 
water once more; whereupon the drag 
of the vessel in the current would lift 
the anchor from the mud and back into 
the central channel, to tap along on the 
muddy bottom far beneath the turbid 
waters, like a blind man’s cane on the 
pavement. 

After five hours’ tortuous drifting, 
they reached the mouth of the river, 
where Corrigan ordered the jibs set, 
and stood off up the coast on the port 
tack with a strong land breeze. The 
Dolores traveled parallel with the coast 
for three hours, till the wind hauled and 
broke the ship off to west nor’west, 
when she made a long board to sea, 
and came about on the starboard tack 
at one in the afternoon, to take advan- 
tage of the sea breeze for the long 
stretch up the coast. 

The harbor of Caucania was well- 
nigh landlocked. The entrance was 
through a narrow passage between a 
treacherous sand spit on the one side, 
and a high, fortified hill, El Morro de 
la Caucania, on the other. The narrow 
channel ran inland for seven miles to 
the harbor of Caucania, the sand spit 
on one side, and the high bluff on the 
other. 

In the late afternoon of the third 
day out from the mouth of the San- 
guanjie, the Dolores stood in past the 
fort with all sail set, raced up the nar- 
row channel with a ten-knot breeze, and 
came to anchor abreast the town. 

When the hook was dropped, and she 
swung to her hawse with the ebb tide, 
Corrigan hopped down from the trunk 
and walked forward to where Aristitas 
stood by the weather rail, just abaft the 
mainmast. 

“Ashore with you,” he said curtly. 
“Just as quick as ever the men can get 
the boat out. And if you ever step foot 
aboard of my ship again, I'll stuff you 
with lead, and slice you up into chipping 
hammers. Go tell your uncle I said 


” 


so. 




















“T shall tell him!” Aristitas screamed 
back at him in a sudden paroxysm of 
rage. “I shall tell him all of your treat- 
ment of me, and of your partiality to 
our enemies! I shall tell him, you Irish 
pig, and you shall never leave this port 
alive! My word now is law. Have 
that boat put out, and set me ashore.” 

Corrigan stared speculatively at the 
twitching face of the furious Spaniard 
for a moment, and then laughed aloud. 

“Why bother with the boat?” he in- 
quired; and, grasping the little officer 
by the slack of his trousers and the 
neckband of his jacket, he pitched him 
easily over the bulwarks into the water. 
“Swim, little boy,” he called over to 
him, as his head broke water. “Swim 
fast and wash some of your disposition 
off yourself.” 

Corrigan waited until he saw the drip- 
ping figure of the officer hauled up on 
to the dock, and then went ashore him- 
self. He walked up the narrow main 
street to the comandancia, where a 
barefooted soldier shoved the muzzle of 
an antiquated musket against his chest, 
and demanded his business. 

Corrigan frowned wearily, threw up 
the barrel of the musket with a quick 
flirt of his arm, and jerked the soldier 
toward him. 

“With your betters,”’ he informed him 
unemotionally, as he sent him spinning 
into the roadway. He walked into the 
hallway, and opened the door to a room 
from whence a familiar voice, raised in 
anger, emanated. 

General Ojeda, a big, large-featured, 
white-haired old man, sat behind a desk 
in the center of the room, hearkening to 
the woes of a much-bedraggled and vo- 
ciferous Aristitas. 

“And he dares even to come here!” 
Aristitas shrieked, as Corrigan entered. 
“Have him taken now, uncle. He threw 
me into the water, and——” 

“And the water leaked in through 
ears, and has mixed with your 
Ojeda interrupted him, rising. 


your 


brains,” 
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“Go put on dry clothing, and when you 
have subjected your rebellious tongue 
so that it may utter sane words intelli- 
gently, return and tell me all.” 

“Pests we must always have with 
us,” Corrigan said wearily, as Aristitas 
stormed from the room. “What crime 
I have committed that you should bur- 
den me with that scourge, I’m damned if 
I know, general.” 

“He is an unlicked puppy as yet,” 
Ojeda laughed. ‘And what breed of 
dog he may grow into, I know not. But 
what of the cattle? Aristitas tells me 
only that you threw him into the water, 
and dined with the enemies of the gov- 
ernment.” 

“Two hundred and fifty head aboard 
the schooner in the harbor and all in 
good condition,” Corrigan assured him. 
“Tt was dirty work, general, and glad I 
am it’s done. Now sign my clearance 
papers as you promised, and give them 
to me.” 

Ojeda intently studied the point of a 
silver paper cutter he held in his fin- 
gers and shrugged. 

“The cattle are not yet ashore, Capi- 
tan Corrigan,” he said softly. “When 
they are landed ¥ 

“Going to go back on your word with 





me?” Corrigan demanded hotly, lean- 
ing across the desk. “I took your word 
that- 


“One moment, capitan,” Ojeda inter- 
rupted. He 
turning after the space of five minutes. 

“Your clearance you shall 
have as I promised,” he said genially, 
when he reéntered the room. “Fear 
not for that, capitan. Go now and see 
to getting the cattle ashore and return 
then to me here, and we will settle the 
business. But first we shall drink to 
your successful voyage, eh?” 

When Corrigan emerged from the 
comandancia a half hour later, he was 
jovial and at peace with the world. A 
pint of excellent Scotch smoke contrib- 


rose and left the room, re 


papers 
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uted to the sense of content that arose 
from the erasure of a suspicion, enter- 
tained all during the voyage to the San- 
guanjie and return, that Ojeda was not 
playing square with him and did not 
intend to return his signed clearance 
papers at the conclusion of the trip. He 
walked down to the water front, whis- 
tling as he went, and tossed a handful 
of small coins to a crowd of half-naked 
urchins at play in-the street. 

On the dock he stopped short, as if 
he had walked into a wall in the dark, 
and rubbed his eyes with his knuckles. 
The Esmeralda, the government gun- 
boat that had been moored alongside 
the dock when Corrigan arrived, had 
steamed out into the harbor, and was 
dropping her look alongside the Do- 
lores. 

“‘One moment, capitan!’”’ Corrigan 
grimly repeated Ojeda’s words prior 
to his departure from the room at the 
comandancia. “He took five minutes, 
and five was enough. I’ve the sense of 
a penguin to sit idle there while he tied 
me up! My clearance papers! I’m 
thinking he’ll make them out to hell, 
and sign them on me with hot lead.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


They lifted the cattle out of the hold 
with a block and fall rigged from a 
span between the fore and mainmasts, 
swung them over the side into the wa- 
ter, and left them to swim ashore, 
guided by men in canoes. 

While the unloading was going on, 
Corrigan sat alone in his cabin; drain- 
ing glass after glass of raw brandy 
from the bottle on the cabin table in 
front of him. The loss of his schooner 
mattered little to him. A dominant 
quality of resilience in his character 
made adversity a temporary condition 
to him, a condition to be regarded in 
the light of an almost welcome break 
in the monotony of life—the one thing 





above all others that his hot Irish heart 





rebelled against most fiercely; and a 
lack of appreciation of intrinsic values 
made any material loss a negligible one 
to him. 

He made fortunes in danger and 
hardship because the accumulation of 
them kept him in the full current of 
the excitement that he so loved, and 
matched his wits against the cunning of 
other men at their keenest. A loss but 
increased the hazard and sharpened his 
interest in the game of life. But to be 
humiliated, outwitted, and played for 
the fool! That was the hot iron that 
seared his pride and brimmed his eyes 
with the black murder that looked from 
them as he sat alone in the dim cabin, 
feeding the flame of his anger with the 
fiery liquor. That he had been made 
a cat’s-paw to pull Ojeda’s chestnuts 
from the fire galled him to the despera- 
tion that men of the South Seas knew 
and fled from, when they saw it brew- 
ing, as sailors flee for shelter at the 
approach of a hurricane among the 
treacherous coral reefs. 

When the last of the cattle had swum 
ashore, he went on deck—his shoulders 
swung forward truculently; his big 
hands hanging hooked at his sides like 
a wrestler’s, ready to fend or grapple; 
his heavy, clean-cut jaw sunk on his 
chest—the incarnation of deadly hate. 

The sun had set when he came on 
deck. The wind had gone down with 
the approach of evening, and it had 
turned hot and sultry. On the north- 
west horizon, over the low hills, a con- 
tinual play of lightning heralded the 
approach of a storm. Corrigan cursed 
the black outline of the Esmeralda, 
close alongside, tugging at her hawser 
with the pull of the ebb tide, and went 
on shore. 

“All safely ashore, I hear,’ Ojeda 
greeted him cordially when he entered 
the office of the comandancia. “A 
happy ending to a successful trip, capi- 
tan!” 

“Happy hell!” 


Corrigan rasped. 























“The cattle are all ashore, and I want 
clearance papers.” 

Ojeda shook his head gently, smiling. 
“But surely, capitan,” he agreed softly. 
“Your papers you shall have all in due 
time. But not to-night, capitan. Ah, 
no! There is yet work to be done.” 

“Not by me,” Corrigan assured him 
shortly. 

“By you, capitan,” Ojeda corrected 
him. “You must make yet one more 
trip. Bring me a load of cattle from 
Escuandi, and you shall have your pa- 
pers all in shape as I promised them to 
you. 

Corrigan frowned. “A great fool I 
have been,” he admitted. “But it makes 
me mad to think that you take me for 
a bigger ass than I am. Not twice in 
the same spot, Ojeda.” 

“You will not make the trip, capi- 
tan?” 

“T will not.” 

“These are war times, capitan. Why 
should I not have you arrested and 
man your schooner with a crew from 
the Esmeralda?” 


“Most like you will. Of course, you 


gave your word, but——” Corrigan 
finished his sentence with an expressive 
shrug. 


“You will want to come and go from 
this port many times in the future, cap- 
“Best be friendly 
revolution 


itan,” Ojeda urged. 
the 
will be 


government. The 
hortly \ 


and ammunition is now on 


with 
shipment of 
the 
way from San Diego, California, in the 
auxiliary brigantine Estralla. She is 
due three days from now, and as soon 
as she arrives, we will make a quick 
end of what little guerrilla fighting is 
now going on. Best be friends with the 


over 


arms 


winner, capitan.” 

“T don’t make friends of liars.” 

Ojeda flushed hotly, and half rose 
from his chair, controlling himself with 
a visible effort. 

“Go aboard your ship and think of 
this matter until to-morrow, capitan,” 
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he advised. “I want you to make yet 
this one more trip for us. It is not 
much to ask. Make it, and I swear 
that your clearance papers shall be 
given to you. Do not give me your 
answer until to-morrow. Think it 
over.” 

Corrigan rose, and took up his hat. 

“You will sign my clearance papers 
if I make this one more trip?” he asked. 

“T promise it.” 

“And you will not clear me unless I 
make this trip?” 

“T will not.” 

Corrigan leaned over the desk, look- 
ing square into Ojeda’s eyes, and 
laughed recklessly. 

“T will not make the trip, and still 
you will clear me from this port,” he 
declared. “I promise you that, and my 
promise goes.” 

He stormed out into the darkness, 
muttering to himself, made his way to 
the dock, and was rowed out to his ship. 

“And what did I go and tell him that 
for?” he inquired of himself, as he 
climbed aboard. “This hot head of 
mine will get my neck broke for me 
one of these days.” 

The Chileno mate, Mella, approached 
him anxiously. 


“What luck, sir?” he asked. ‘‘Can we 
leave ?” 

“We've got to,” Corrigan assured 
him solemnl\ 

“T was afraid we would be held, 
a 


“We leave,” Corrigan said, chuckling 
suddenly. “I promised Ojeda we 
would.” : 

CHAPTER V. . 

While Corrigan sat in his cabin, star- 
ing at the center of the table and drink- 
ing three fingers of brandy at regular 
five-minute intervals, the electric storm, 
blowing in from the northwest, rapidly 
blotted the blazing stars from the inky 
tropical sky in its march over the face 
of the heavens. The sound of the thun- 
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der, heard at first like fingers drumming 
lightly on a windowpane, rumbled 
louder and louder, until the ship shook 
with the continuous crashing roar. The 
whole vault of the sky, from the north- 
western horizon to almost directly over 
the harbor, was intricately veined with 
ever-changing designs, etched on the 
background of sinister, rolling cloud 
with darting tongues of electric fire. 

Corrigan rose from his chair by the 
cabin table and donned his oilskins. He 
took a water tumbler from the swinging 
tray over the table, and pouring it full 
of the brandy from the bottle he had 
more than half emptied, drained it at 
one gulp. 

He stamped on deck, walked around 
the trunk to the mate’s cabin on the 
port side, and called him out. The 
greatest play of the lightning was just 
then directly overhead, and the inter- 
mingling reverberations of the manifold 
thunderclaps made conversation a 
strain on lungs and throat. 

“Get your men _ out,” Corrigan 
shouted in Mella’s ear. “Slip your 
chain off the windlass, and stretch a 
fourfold tackle fore and aft along the 
deck, and hook on just inside the hawse 
pipe to get that hook up without noise.” 

The mate clutched convulsively at 
Corrigan’s arm. “No, no, capitan!’’ he 
gibbered shrilly. “You must not try 
that! You are forbidden to leave, capi- 
tan; you have no clearance papers. My 
cousin José, from the Esmeralda, came 
aboard and told me of it. It is madness 
to try to escape with the 

“Get those men on deck!” Corrigan 
ordered. “Get ’em up, I say! I prom- 
ised* Ojeda I'd leave, and leave I will.” 

“But no, capitan!” Mella protested. 
“We could never run by the fort, even 
if we got away from the Esmeralda 
here beside us. We a 

Corrigan laughed savagely, and 
jammed the muzzles of two long-bar- 
reled forty-fours against the mate’s 
chest. 
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“Obey, and you’ve got a chance to 
get away with me,” he informed his 
quaking first officer. “Disobey, and 
you ll die where you stand. Which?” 

Mella backed slowly away, turned 
suddenly, and hurried forward. 

“All hands on deck!” he yelled down 
the forecastle scuttle, and Corrigan 
chuckled his satisfaction. 

The crew slipped the chain from the 
windlass, hooked on to it just inside the 
hawse pipe, and manned the fall to hoist 
the anchor by hand. 

“Hove short, sir,” Mella reported to 
Corrigan, when the  fifteen-fathom 
shackle was just inside the hawse pipe. 

“Hoist that foresail and mainsail,” 
Corrigan ordered. “Loose the jibs and 
maintopsail, and throw the jibs to port. 
Haul the forestaysail boom hard over 
to starboard, hook on your main-boom 
tackle, and haul your main boom to 
port. Have everything ready for a port 
cast.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the mate answered 
him, and leaped off the trunk to carry 
out the order. As he jumped, the rain 
came, and Corrigan gave a little gasp 
of relief. He had been watching the 
outline of the Esmeralda alongside him 
as the crew worked, expecting every in- 
stant to hear a challenge from her 
decks. When the sky was lit with sev- 
eral forks of lightning at the same time, 
the guns on the Esmeralda’s deck were 
plainly visible; and Corrigan realized 
that the activities on his own ship could 
be as plainly seen by any one on the 
Esmeralda who happened to be watch- 
ing. But the first torrential downpour 
blurred the outlines of all objects, and 
Corrigan breathed more freely. 

When sail was made, the crew 
manned the falls again, and hove up 
the anchor. 

“All away!” Mella sang out, when 
the hook broke ground. 

Corrigan threw the helm hard aport, 
and she filled away on the starboard 
tack. The crew set the jibs and main- 


’ 


























topsail, and, as Corrigan straightened 
the helm, the Dolores raced.away down 
the channel, through the driving rain, 
a free schooner, once she had passed 
the fort at the mouth of the channel. 

Halfway to the mouth of the chan- 
nel, the rain began to slacken. 

“We'll never get by the fort if the 
rain lets up, sir,” Mella prophesied fear- 
fully. 

“Go croak to the ravens,” Corrigan 
answered him. “We're going to sea, 
rain or no rain. Lay low abreast of 
the fort in case they pepper us.” 

The rain had almost ceased by the 
time the vessel neared the mouth of the 
channel, and Corrigan, at the wheel, 
could make out the details of the forti- 
fications on the hill in the lightning’s 
flare. : 

“Tt’s cut and run for it now,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I'll never get past 
this unseen.” 

He dropped to his knees on the deck 
abaft the wheel, crouching low, and 
waited. The thing he waited for came 
soon enough in the shape of a sharp 
hail from the fort. 

“Ouién vive?” a voice sang out from 
the fortification just abreast of the fly- 
ing schooner, following a brilliant flash 
of lightning. 

“Bob Corrigan,” the big Irishman 
“And I'll 


food for 


bellowed into the blackness. 


live to see your whole tribe 
the crabs.” 

The answer was a flash of fire from 
a rifle muzzle, and a report. A babel of 
excited voices followed the first shot; 
a brilliant display of electricity illu- 
mined the scene, and in the ensuing 
darkness, the entire hillside was spec- 
kled with the yellow flashes of rifle 


fire. Corrigan lay flat on the deck, 


steering with one arm thrust up, and 
gripping the lower spokes of the wheel. 
The bullets thudded into the bulwarks, 
chipped them, and threw splinters about 
the sails. 


Corrigan felt a sudden sting 
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in the wrist of his upthrust steering 
arm. He worked his fingers experi- 
mentally and laughed. 

“Only creased,” he assured himself 
exultantly. “Ten minutes to round that 
point, old girl, and we’re safe. They 
can’t shoot through the hill.” 

He started violently at the touch of 
a hand on his shoulders, and turned his 
head to see his little Chileno cabin boy 
lying flat on the deck by his side. Cor- 
rigan clouted the little chap on the back 
fondly. 

“You game little devil!” he praised 
him. “You're the only man in the 
crew.” 

A deep roar momentarily drowned 
the staccato rattle of the rifles, and told 
of cannon in action. The ball notched 
the bulwark just aft of where Corrigan 
and the boy lay, and showered them 
with splinters. 

“We've got to move,” Corrigan mut- 





tered. “Once around that point 
We've got to round it. Damn that 
crew! If they 





He turned his head, and stared anx- 
iously at the form of the little cabin 
boy huddled beside him. 

“Will you take the chance, sonny?” 
he shouted in his ear. “You're as safe 
standing up as you are here, with the 
big guns working. Slip forward, and 
ease off the fore and main sheets, and 
we'll be around that point before they 
get the sleep rubbed out of their eyes.” 

“Si, capitan,” the boy yelled back in 
his childish treble, and scampered away 
through the port alleyway. 

Corrigan watched the boom above 
him ease off to port, as the little fel- 
low eased off the sheets, and put the 
wheel over to starboard. The schooner 
paid off and raced around the point, 
heeled over to her waterways, and mak- 
ing a good twelve knots. 

Mindful of the little fellow who had 
taken his life in his hands to go for- 
ward and ease off the sails, Corrigan 
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swore and stood erect, disdaining to lie 
prone while his cabin boy stood. 

He could see the flash from all the 
big guns in the fort one moment; the 
next the shoulder of the hill obscured 
them from sight, and the Dolores was 
at liberty on the bosom of the wind- 
tossed South Pacific. 

The little cabin boy came running aft 
and stood before Corrigan, looking up 
at him with the worshipful expression 
of a dog that has done some trick well, 
and comes to its master for praise. 
The big Irishman reached out and 
gtipped the thin shoulder hard. 

“Five hundred in gold for you the 
first time I get my hands on that much, 
you nervy little rat of the Valparaiso 
wharves!” he laughed down at him. 
“Go now and tell those scurvy swine 
that hid below that the danger is past 
and they may come up and carry on 
the work my cabin boy did for them 
when the bullets flew.” 

He turned his face. to the loom of 
the land astern, when the boy had gone 
to do his bidding, and, removing his 
sou’wester, made a low obeisance. 

“Adios, Caucania!” he said grandly. 
“T left when you wanted me to stay, 
and, damn you all, I'll come back when 
you want me to stay away!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Corrigan sat on the trunk in the aft- 
ernoon of the following day, swinging 
his crossed feet and smoking idly. The 
day was clear and hot, and the Dolores 
was forging along on a nor’nor’easterly 
course, loafing up the coast, which was 
faintly visible on the starboard beam, 
under a foresail and forestaysail. 

Where Corrigan was bound, he had 
not the faintest idea. He had no pa- 
pers, and could put into no port. He 
had no plan for any future action, and 
was minus the faintest suggestion of 
an idea. Wherefore, having nothing to 
do, nowhere to go, and never the glim- 


mer of an idea to bother his brain, he 
basked in the sunshine, and smoked, 
and was thoroughly happy. 

The little Chileno cabin boy came 
leaping up out of the forecastle, shriek- 
ing with laughter, and behind him lum- 
bered one of the sailors, cursing sullen- 
ly. The boy raced aft, and Corrigan 
hailed him. 

“What mischief are you up to now, 
you little jumping jack?” 

“T took a bit of that phosphorus from 
that old can in the hold, and rubbed 
it over Manuel’s bed while he slept,” 
the boy explained, laughing. “Then I 
wet it with water and woke him. There 
was no light in the fo’c’stle, and it shone 
fine. When Manuel woke, he thought 
the whole ship was afire.” 

The captain chuckled appreciatively, 
and pinched the youngster’s ear. “It’s 
a lot of fun you have, you little monkey, 
but one of these days I'll have to kill 
a man for beating you up when you're 
caught at some of your tricks.” 

He smoked on idly, watching Manuel 
forward, telling his mates of the trick 
the boy had played; and gradually a 
frown gathered on his brow. The 
serenity of utter inanition was dis- 
turbed, for the glimmer of an idea flick- 
ered faintly in his brain. What both- 
ered him most was that he could not 
determine what the idea was; but his 
mind was pregnant with some plan, and 
he went below to get a drink. 

For hours he sat before his cabin 
table, brows drawn, gray eyes stormy, 
staring intently at nothing. Alternately, 
he chewed villainously black tobacco 
and drank scorching brandy. Suddenly 
his eyes widened, and he half started 
from his chair, crouching over the table 
as if startled by some hostile intruder. 

“By the holy, tiptoed, high-heeled 
St. Peter!” he repeated awesomely. 
“T wonder if it would work? I won- 
der!” 

He sat back in his chair, bit a pro- 




















digious chunk of the black tobacco from 
his plug, and chewed savagely. 

“Go tell the mate to get that can of 
phosphorus out of the hold, and bring 
it to me,” he ordered, when the cabin 
boy answered his hail a few minutes 
later. 

The mate brought in a five-gallon can 
containing a quantity of yellowish- 
white sticks of phosphorus, covered 
over with water; an accidentally left- 
over portion of a jug of the stuff that 
Corrigan had once taken from the fac- 
tory at Valparaiso to Coquimbo. He 
put it on the table in front of Corrigan 
and left, wondering. 

Corrigan fished a bit of the sub- 
stance from the can and rolled it in his 
fingers speculatively. Far into the night 
he sat there, staring at it, and, when 
he rose to go to his berth, his lips were 
a thin line of decision, and the light of 
battle was bright in his sea-gray eyes. 

“Make all sail, and haul her up west 
by south, Mr. Mella,” he instructed the 
mate, when the latter came at his call. 
“We're bound for Gorgona Island. 
When you're within four miles of land, 
call me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Gorgona is an uninhabited island, 
four miles long and a mile wide, lying 
twenty-two miles off the coast of Cau- 
cania. In the early dawn of the follow- 
ing morning, the Dolores came to an- 
chor in a little landlocked cove on the 
eastern shore of the island, and Corri- 
gan immediately ordered a_ lookout 
posted on the top of the hill to report 
any vessel that hove in sight. 

When the lookout had been set 
ashore, Corrigan ordered all hands on 
deck, and had a staging, of the kind 
used in painting, slung over the port 
side of the ship. When this was done, 


he had the can of phosphorus brought 
up from his cabin, and the sticks of 
it distributed among the crew. 
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“I want every inch of the port side 
of this ship, from two feet above water 
line to the top of the bulwarks, thor- 
oughly rubbed with that, Mr. Mella,” 
he instructed the mate. “And have the 
men go over the port side of the sails 
with it in the same fashion. Rub it on 
as you would rub on chalk. And be 
sure that you rub every inch of the port 
side of the ship, and every sail; but be 
careful not to get any on the starboard 
side. And one thing more, Mr. Mella— 
keep the sail and the port side of the 
ship dry. I want no water slopped 
around while this is being done.” 

There was talk of mutiny among the 
sailors, busy at that queer work that 
day. That the old man had gone rav- 
ing mad, they were absolutely certain; 
and it was only a question with them 
whether it was safer to continue to 
obey him, trusting that he would regain 
his sanity ere he did some mad thing 
that would be the death of them all, or 
to defy him at once, and put him be- 
yond the possibility. of driving them 
into further danger. 

Corrigan’s hold on life was his ability 
to read the minds of men before they 
spoke their thoughts. At one o'clock 
in the afternoon he went below, and 
when he reappeared on deck, there were 
two forty-four Colts strapped to his 
waist, and he carried a repeating rifle 
in the hollow of his arm. The muti- 
nous mutter ceased, and many of the 
crew crossed themselves furtively as 
they worked. It had been rumored in 
forecastles in the South Seas that Cor- 
rigan had an understanding with the 
evil one; and did not this prove it? 
That he should know the thoughts that 
were in their minds when no word that 
he- could hear had been spoken—was 
not this sufficient proof? 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
lookout on the hill reported a sail and 
a smudge of smoke on the northern 
horizon. Corrigan went ashore, climbed 
a tree on the hilltop, and studied the 
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far-off.speck of ship through his long 
glass. When he came on board again 
he was chuckling to himself. 

He took a large square of canvas 
below with him and got a sou’wester 
and a suit of -oilskins out of his locker. 
He was busy with them for some time. 
When he came on deck, he ordered the 
square of canvas that he had been work- 
ing over in the cabin attached to the 
main-peak halyards. 

“Have her all ready for the sea by 
six o’clock, Mr. Mella,” he instructed 
his mate, “and don’t let her show a light 
anywhere. I'll shoot the man who as 
much as strikes a match to light his 
pipe this night. Tell the men that.” 

The sun set a few minutes after six 
o'clock, and in the almost instantaneous 
darkness that followed, the Dolores was 
worked out of the cove by spring lines 
run ashore, and stood out to sea with- 
out a light showing. Ten miles away 
to the northeast, the masthead lights of 
the vessel sighted from the hill in the 
afternoon were visible to the lookout 
aloft in the fore crosstrees. Corrigan, 
at the wheel, steered the Dolores into 
the southeast on a course that would 
bring him across the bows of the vessel 
coming down the coast. 

When the lights of the vessel they 
were steering to intercept showed a 
mile distant on the Dolores’ port bow, 
Corrigan called the mate to him. 

“Everybody quiet now,” he 
tensely. “Man the 
stand by with both lines of hose on the 
port side. When I give you the word, 
wet every sail on the port side of the 
ship. And let no man strike a light, 
mind you!” 

When the Dolores was within half a 
mile of the other vessel, Corrigan hauled 


force pumps and 


her on to a course almost parallel with 
that of the other ship, and called softly 
to the mate: “Give her the water now, 
Mr. Mella. Be about it. Get 
sails and the rim of the vessel 


smart 


those 





wet down as quick as God'll let you! 
Quick now!” 

The men at the force pumps bent to 
their work, and the sailor holding the 
nozzle directed the stream of water 
over the mainsail. He gasped and 
dropped the hose as the stream played 
over the broad expanse of canvas; for 
where the water touched, the sail 
glowed with a ghostly, bluish light. The 
spot where the sail was wet seemed a 
jagged square of fire, in which strange, 
opalescent lights flickered and died, and 
were born to dance and die again, like 
the quivering hues from a great pot of 
molten metal. 

“Pick up that hose!” Corrigan called 
softly. “Pick it up and get those sails 
wet over, damn you! It’s nothing but 
phosphorus, you fish-brained fool! Get 
those sails wet down, and do it quick!” 

The sailor snatched up the nozzle 
again, and, as the stream played over 
first the mainsail, then the foresail, fore- 
staysail, and jibs, another man wetted 
the side, from the bulwarks to the wa- 
ter line; and the Dolores was etched on 
the blackness of the night in weird, blue 
fire. Only the sails and the outline of 
the hull showed. The rigging was in- 
visible, as were the masts and the deck 
houses. Seen from a little distance, she 
was a veritable ghost ship; a ship with 
sails and hull of cold fire; a ship of 
weird light that skimmed over the dark 
face of the water without spars or rig- 
ging or aught of solid material; a su- 
perstitious seaman’s nightmare, visible 
to the waking sight. 

A shrill, shivery scream of terror 
rang faintly across the water from the 
other vessel, now less than a quarter of 
a mile away on the port beam, and Cor- 
rigan doubled over in a paroxysm of 
silent mirth. 

He worked his ship gradually over 
to port until he was within two hun- 
dred yards of the other ship, and sail- 
ing parallel with her.. The jabber of 


excited voices came from her decks, 
































and one man of her crew screamed in- 
coherent snatches of prayer continu- 
ously. 

Corrigan donned oilskins and a sou’- 
wester that lay on the deck beside him, 
and picked up a megaphone. 

“Have that man with the hose crawl 
aft through the alleyway, Mr. Mella,” 
he whispered to_his mate. “And give 
me a good sousing. Play the water all 
over me, mind.” 

He stood with one hand grasping the 
wheel and the other holding the mega- 
phone to his lips, and waited. 

“Ready, capitan?” the 
alleyway whispered. 

“Shoot,” Corrigan whispered back. 

The spray from the nozzle drenched 
him from head to foot, and as the water 
swashed over his oilskins, sou’wester, 
and megaphone, a blue ghost, grasping 
an invisible wheel, and holding a mega- 
phone of blue fire, appeared suddenly 
out of the darkness on the stern of the 
scudding phantom schooner. The 
screams of the man on the other ship 
who prayed were drowned out in a 
chorus of shrill shrieks. 

“Hoist that flag to the main peak,” 
Corrigan whispered out of the corner 
of his mouth to the mate. “Hoist it 
slow. and, when I give the word, put 
the stream on it.”’ 


man in the 


The mate himself, crouched on deck, 
pulled away at the halyards; and the 
flag, invisible in the dark, crawled slow- 
ly up until, halfway from the deck to 
the main peak, it fluttered out abaft the 
leech of the mainsail. 

“Wet her down,” 
pered. 

The man in the alleyway caught it 
with the stream of water from the 
hose, and suddenly there appeared, just 


Corrigan whis- 


back of the leech of the mainsail, a 
horrid -skull and crossbones; a_ skull 
and crossbones that writhed and 


twisted as the flag rose slowly to the 
main peak, the fluttering giving the skull 
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an appearance of sentient leering and 
grimacing. The fearful emblem rose 
steadily to the main peak, where the 
grim semblance of the dead grinned 
and scowled with the flutter of the 
breeze, 

A fresh chorus of terrified screams 
went up from the deck of the vessel 
alongside, and then came silence; the 
utter silence of a fear so terrible that 
expression is denied. 

“H-e-e-e-e-eave to-o-o-o!” Corrigan 
wailed mournfully through his mega- 
phone. ‘“‘He-e-e-eave to-o-0-0, or I take 
you all to the land of the dead! I take 
you all! I take you all! He-e-eave 
to-o-0-0! I come from hell to sink the 
ship that bears arms for Caucania. 
He-e-eave to-o-o, or I take you all back 
with me. He-a-e-eave to-o-0-o0!” 

The E£stralla’s engines stopped, and 
the Dolores forged ahead, as the other 
vessel lost headway. Corrigan sailed 
across her bows, rounded to port, and 
circled her. When he cut across her 
stern, he whispered to the mate to put 
the ship in stays, and came about on 
the starboard tack. 

When the schooner came about, an- 
other great yell went up from the decks 
of the Estralla. Where had been a 
ghost ship of blue fire was nothing. The 
starboard side of the Dolores was in- 
visible, and to the men on the Estralla 
it was as if she had vanished from the 
face of the waters. 

The Dolores off on the 
board tack for a bare five minutes, and 
then came about, appearing again to the 
crew of the Estralla; a phantom vessel 
manned by fiends; a vessel of hell fire 
that winked out and appeared again at 
the will of the spirit that sailed her. 

“To the boats and away!” Corrigan 
singsonged through his megaphone 
weirdly, as the Dolores approached the 
Estralla once more. “To the boats and 
away! In ten minutes the Estralla dis- 
appears from the face of the water. In 
ten minutes your ship is kindling for 


stood star- 
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the fires of hell, from whence I come. 
To the boats and away!” 

As he bore down on the Estralla, 
Corrigan studied her through his night 
glass, and what he saw brought an oath 
of satisfaction to his lips. He saw the 
boats being manned and swung over the 
side; he saw the sailors fighting like 
madmen for places in, the first boats 
over; he saw men diving off the rail 
and catching at the gunwales of the 
lifeboats that were lowered over after 
them; he saw officers and crew engaged 
in a mad, a mutinous scramble to get 
clear of the ship, doomed to inferno by 
a fiend of fire that sailed the sea in a 
ship @f blue flame. He watched the 
boats as they were oared furiously away 
from the devil-doomed E£stralla, and 
when the last one was well away to- 
ward the coast, he hove the Dolores to 
close alongside the deserted £stralla, 
and ordered a boat put out to take him 
aboard of her. 

“You said you could win with arms,” 
he muttered to himself, as he took his 
place in the stern sheets of the small 
boat to go aboard of his prize. “The 
arms you shall have, Don Manuel Ro- 
jas, and we'll see if you lied.” 

The ship was totally deserted. Cor- 
rigan manned her with all of his crew, 
with the exception of the mate and 
two men, whom he ordered to sail the 
schooner back to the cove and wait his 
return. 

“Where are you going, capitan?” t 
bewildered Mella inquired hesitantly, as 
he made ready to go back aboard the 
schooner. 

“To get Ojeda to sign my clearance 
papers for the Dolores,” Corrigan in- 
formed him. “I promised him he would, 
and I keep my word.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The siege of Caucania by the Liber- 
als was short. Taken altogether unpre- 
could 


pared, the forces 


government 





offer but a brief and futile resistance. 
They were expecting further arms and 
ammunition, to stamp out forever the 
guerrilla warfare to which the struggle 
of the Liberals had degenerated. Then, 
of a sudden, they were confronted with 
a large army, equipped with the very 
weapons that the government troops 
had been waiting for. On the second 
day of the siege, the Liberal troops, led 
by Don Manuel Rojas and Bob Corri- 
gan, entered the town of Caucania, un- 
hindered, to receive the formal surren- 
der of General Ojeda. 

As they rode together up the main 
street toward the comandancia, where 
the general awaited them, Don Manuel 
gripped Corrigan’s arm. 

“The victory is due to you and you 
alone, Capitan Corrigan,” he said fer- 
vently. “What you want, you shall 
have. The country is yours for the ask- 
ing.” 

“Don’t want it,” Corrigan grunted. 
“Wouldn't take it as a gift from my 
best friend. All I want of you is the 
say-so about Ojeda before he surren- 
ders and after.” 

“It is yours,” Don Manuel agreed, 
as they pulled up in front of the com- 
andancia. “Do with him as you will.” 

General Ojeda’s pale face flushed at 
sight of Corrigan, entering with Don 
Manuel, and his carefully 


1 " 1° 
calm forsook him 


rehearsed 


“My sword, Don Manuel,” he said, in 
a voice that shook. He extended the 
blade, attempting to ignore Corrigan’s 
presence, 

“You don’t surrender yet, my friend,” 
the big Irishman informed him curtly. 
“You've still work to do as the com- 
mander of this port.” 

“T surrender to you, Don Manuel,” 
Ojeda said, quivering with rage. ‘Must 
I be insulted and humiliated by this 
common sailor in the bitter hour of my 
defeat ?” 

‘To Capitan Corrigan my victory is 































































due,” Don Manuel returned. “‘He has 
asked the power of life and death over 
you as his reward, and he has it.” 

“In plain words, if I ask to have you 
shot, you'll be backed up against a dobe 
wall and ventilated,” Corrigan enlight- 
ened the general. “I’m not going to 
ask anything of the sort unless I have 
to. But you'll do one thing for me be- 
fore you surrender, or I'll have you 
stood up in front of a hole in the 
ground and taught good manners with 
rifle balls.” 

Ojeda’s anger and dignity both for- 
sook him as he looked at the grim, big 
captain he had tricked. 

“T have been always your friend, Cap- 
itan Corrigan,” he protested earnestly. 
“Always. If I detained you against 
your will, it was because you were so 
valuable a man, and the exigencies of 
war made you necessary to me.” 


“Oh, that will be all right,’ Corrigan 
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conceded magnanimously. “Just sign 
those clearance papers for me now. You 
don’t need me any more, I think.” 

“But I am no longer in command,” 
Ojeda protested. “Papers that I sign 
now would not 4 

“They'll be perfectly good,” Corrigan 
assured him. “You haven’t surrendered 
yet. Sign up!” 

His signed papers stuffed in his 
pocket, Corrigan nodded shortly to Don 
Manuel. 

“He’s yours,” he said briefly. “I 
have got what I came back for. Il 
promised this gaudy bird that he would 
clear me from this port, and I’d hate 
to have him think I lied to him. And, 
Don Manuel,” added Corrigan, bow- 
ing a profound obeisance, tinged with 
a suggestion of scorn, “I promised the 
fair Guillamina to help you and the 
Liberals, and I'd hate to have her think 
that I'd lied to her.” 





oR | 
PAN 


PAN’S piping still, as blithe and bold 
As in the dreamful days of old; 
Adown the vale, atop the hill, 
You hear his melodies that thrill 
With youthful raptures manifold, 
Pan’s piping still! 


His joyous visage you behold 
Crinkling with merriment untold, 
And from his lips the bird notes spill, 
Pan’s piping still 


A creature of the wild and wold 
Made in the ancient pagan mold 
—A Boy, with puckered lips that trill 
Their magic message clear and shrill, 
Youth brings us back the Age of Gold, 
Pan’s piping still! 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman,. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was nof only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semisamis, The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign, 


ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
The “Actress Heart Queen.” 








SHE was an ex-laundress, and She was Adrienne Lecouvreur; and 

ys the daughter of a hatter. like the bulk of history’s super-women, 

He was an ideal dime-novel she sprang from the masses. Her child 

hero, and the son of a king. hood was spent in beating against the 

She was all spirit. He was bars behind which her eagle spirit was 

all body. And their love story is, per- locked. At fourteen she joined a road 

haps, the strangest of its sort in the sad company; and within a few years she 

annals of hearts. was acclaimed as the greatest actress 
(Their great-great-granddaughter, by the world had thus far known. 

the way, was George San four- As a comédienne she was a failure. 

generation throwback of the nameless It was in tragedy that she soared to un- 

super-woman trait.) touched heights. And her life, from 

Having thus rhapsodied with the cradle to unmarked grave, was one 

hope of catching the reader’s attention, long, sustained tragedy of love. Or, 

one may ring up the curtain on a ro-_ rather, of loves. For she had divers 

mance whose compelling interest can- harsh experiences before the last great 


not be spoiled by the most bungling love flashed upon her. 
writing. It was at Lille, while she was still 














in her apprenticeship as an actress, that 
Adrienne met a young baron; a captain 
in the local garrison. He loved her, 
and he was her first love. It was not 
the custom of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury for a French noble to propose mar- 
riage to a former laundress who was 
playing utility parts in a third-rate road 
show. Probably there was no prece- 
dent for it. And such a proposal would 
have been a waste of windy words, at 
best. For neither the king nor the man’s 
parents would have allowed it to lead 
to marriage. 

Yet—or perhaps because of it—the 
baron asked Adrienne Lecouvreur to 
be his wife. She was in the seventh 
paradise of first love. It was all turn- 
ing out the way it did in plays. And 
plays were, thus far, Adrienne’s chief 
guidebook of life. So the prettily 
staged engagement began; with roseate 
light effects. 

Before Adrienne had time for disil- 
lusionment, the baron died. In the first 
grief—she was at an age when every 
tragedy is absolutely permanent and ir- 
revocable—the luckless girl tried to kill 
herself. Her kindly fellow actors took 
turns in watching her and in abstracting 
unobtrusively any lethal weapons that 
might chance to be within her reach. 
And at last youth came to the rescue; 
permanent heartbreak being too mighty 
a feat for sixteen. 
fell to 
as her life tragedy, not 





Adrienne referring to the 
baron’s death 
yet realizing that the affair was but an 
insignificant curtain raiser. 

By and by another nobleman crossed 
her horizon. He was Philippe le Ray. 
\nd for the moment he fascinated 
Adrienne. Once more there was a hope 
—or she thought there was—of a mar- 
riage into the aristocracy. Then, just 
as everything seemed to be going along 
smoothly, she threw away her possible 
chances with both hands. 

Into the road company came a new 
recruit, Clavel by name. You will not 
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find him in the shining records of the 
French stage, nor under the Cs in any 
encyclopedia. His name has _ been 
‘pickled in history’s museum solely 
from the fact that he jilted Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 

Philippe le Ray was_ promptly 
shelved for the new love. And with 
him Adrienne sacrificed all her sup- 
posed chances of wealth, rank, and ease 
for the sake of a penniless actor, and 
for love. 

She became engaged to Clavel. They 
planned to marry as soon as their joint 
earnings would permit, and to tour 
France as co-stars. Or, if the public 
preferred, with Clavel as star, and-with 
Adrienne as an adoringly humble mem- 
ber of the cast. 

Early in the affair, Clavel found a 
better-paying position in another com- 
pany. Adrienne urged him to accept it, 
for the temporary parting promised to 
bring nearer the day of their marriage. 
And Clavel, to please her, took the 
offer. 

So, again, Adrienne found herself 
alone. But it was a loneliness that vi- 
brated with hope. It was at this time 
that she chose for herself a motto, 
which thereafter emblazoned her letters 
and lingerie. 


It was, “Que Faire Au Monde Sans 


Aimer?” (‘What is living without lov- 
ing?) She was soon to learn the grim 


answer to the challenge query she so 
gayly hurled at fate. 

Clavel’s letters grew few. They 
waned in warmth. Odd rumors with 
which the theater world has ever been 
rife began to reach Adrienne. And at 
last she wrote her absent lover a mis- 
sive that has been numbered by cog- 
noscenti among the great love letters of 
the ages. Here it is, in part—a halting 
translation: 

I scarce know what to believe, from your 
neglect. But be certain always that I love 
you for yourself a hundred times more 
dearly than on my own account. Oh, love 
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me, dear, as I shall forever love you! That 
is all I ask from life. 

But don’t promise to, unless you can keep 
your word. Your welfare is far more 
precious to me than my own. So always 
follow the course that seems most pleasant 
to you. If ever I lose you and you are still 
happy, I shall have the joy of knowing I 
have not been a bar to your happiness. 

The worthy Clavel took Adrienne at 
her word. He proceeded to “follow 
the course that seemed most pleasant 
to him’—by breaking the engagement 
and marrying a lesser woman who had 
a dot of several thousand francs. He 
explained his action by saying that he 
must look out for his own future, and 
that Adrienne had no prospects of suc- 
cess on the stage. 

And thus the thrifty actor passes out 
of history. Thus, too, he lost a future 
chance to handle the funds of Europe’s 
richest actress, and of starring as her 
husband. Peace to his puny soul! 

Adrienne Lecouvreur no _ longer 
clamored to die. She was older now— 
nearly twenty. And the latest blow 
hardened: instead of crushing her. By 
this time the girlish chrysalis had been 
shed and a gloriously beautiful woman 
had emerged. Already she was hailed 
as the “Actress Heart Queen.” Men 
were straining the vocabulary of im- 
becility to coin phrases for her. 

And for the first and last time in her 
career, Adrienne resolved to capitalize 
her charms. It was the one adventuress 
moment in all her story. And the Hand 
that ever guided her course picked her 
up and set her back, very hard and 
very promptly, in the destined path of 
tragedy from which she had tried to 
stray. 

Stinging and heart-dead from Clavel’s 
desertion, she listened to the vows of 
the Comte de Klinglin. He was rich; 
he was a soldier of note; and Adrienne 
was no longer the world-innocent child 
of her first engagement days. She 
played her cards with the skill of a 
perfect actress. From mere flirtation, 





the count advanced to the point of wor- 
shiping her. 

De Klinglin besought her to marry 
him. And, with seeming reluctance, she 
yielded. She even pointed out a way 
by which they might evade royal and 
family law by emigrating for a time to 
some other country, and then, by ju- 
dicious bribery, arranging a return and 
a reinstatenient. De Klinglin entered 
eagerly into the plan. 

Then, on the very eve of their pro- 
posed wedding, the count deserted her 
and married an heiress. Decidedly, the 
Hand was guiding Adrienne against 
every effort or desire of her own. 

This latest blow to pride and to new- 
born ambition was the turning point 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur’s road. It 
changed her from a professional beauty 
into an inspired actress. 

She threw herself into her work with 
a tragic intensity bred of her own sor- 
rows. She turned her back on social 
distractions, and on everything that 
came between her and success. Her 
acting as well as her beauty became the 
talk of the provinces. Word of her 
prowess drifted to Paris, the Mecca of 
eighteenth-century stage folk. A Paris 
manager came to see her act, and he at 
once engaged her. 

In 1717, when she was twenty-three, 
she burst unheralded upon the French 
metropolis. In a night, Paris was at 
her feet. Almost at once, she was made 
a leading woman of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, where, for thirteen years, she 
reigned undisputed sovereign -of the 
French stage. 

Never before had such acting been 
witnessed or even imagined. It was a 
revelation. Up to this time French 
actors had mouthed their words noisily 
and grandiloquently, reciting the Alex- 
andrine or otherwise metrica! lines— 
wherein practically all the classic plays 
of the period, except some of Moliére’s, 
were written—in a singsong chant that 
played sad havoc with the sense. 

















Incidentally, the costuming—as you 
may see from contemporary cuts—was 
a nightmare. And when a character on 
the stage was not declaiming or dra- 
matically listening, he usually stood 
stock-still in a statuesque attitude, star- 
ing into blank space with the look of an 
automaton. 

All this seems ridiculous to us; but 
it had come straight down as an almost 
inviolable “classic tradition” from the 
ancient Greek drama, which had been 
more a series of declamations than a 
vital play. 

Yes, Adrienne Lecouvreur was a 
revelation to Paris. On the stage her 
voice was as soft and musical as it was 
penetrating. Instead of intoning a 
pompous monologue, she spoke her lines 
as people in real life spoke. Her emo- 
tions were keenly human. Every sylla- 
ble and every shade of voice meant 
something. 

Without sacrificing the poetry of the 
rhymed couplets, she put the breath of 
life and of conversational meaning into 
them. She dressed the characters she 
played in the way such persons might 
reasonably have been supposed to dress. 
She made them a joy to the eye instead 
of an insult to the intelligence. And 
when she was not speaking, she was 
forever acting, introducing a million 
bits of byplay to replace the old stat- 
poses. 
had lived. And put the 
breath of that life into her work. This 
seems simple enough to us in these days 
ofestage realism. But it was a wonder- 
breeding novelty to France. Adrienne 
revolutionized acting, diction, and cos- 
tuming. Paris acclaimed her as a gen- 
ius; which abused term was for once 
well applied. 

Men of rank clamored for introduc- 
tions to her. They plotted, and sighed, 
and bribed, and killed one another for 
her favor. But for them all she had 
one stereotyped answer ; an answer that 


uesque 


She she 
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waxed historic through many firm repe- 
titions : 

“Love is a folly which I detest!” 

Which, in conjunction with her 
motto, “What is living without loving?” 
throws a sidelight on Adrienne’s ideas 
of life at the moment. 

Not only did she revolutionize the 
stage, but she was the first actress to 
be taken up by society. Not only the 
foremost men in France, but their wives 
as well, threw open to her the magic 
doors of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
She was as completely the idol of the 
court as of the stage. 

Old Philippe the Regent was misgov- 
erning France just then; and to say that 
his court was morally rotten would be 
gross flattery. The unapproachable Le- 
couvreur was thus a freak, as well as a 
delight. Like the good, old, overworked 
“breath of mountain air in a slum,” this 
loveless genius swept through the pal- 
aces of Paris and Versailles. A hun- 
dred nobles longed for her favor. ‘ Not 
one could boast that he had so much as 
kissed her lips. Here is her picture, 
sketched from the Mercure, of 1719: 

Without being tall, she is exquisitely 
formed and has an air of distinction. No 
one on earth has greater charm. Her eyes 
speak as eloquently as her lips, and often 
they supply the place of words. In brief, I 
can compare her only to a flawless miniature. 
Her head is well poised on shapely shoulders 
Her eyes are full of fire; her mouth is pretty ; 
her nose slightly aquiline. Her face is won- 
derfully adapted to express joy, tenderness, 
pity, tear, sorrow. 


And Adrienne? Her opinion of all 
this adulation is summed up in one sen- 
tence from .a letter she wrote: 

I spend three-fourths of my time in doing 
what bores me. 

Among her maddest admirers was a 
wizened, monkey-faced youth who even 
then was writing anarchistic doctrines 
that one day were to help shake 
France’s worm-eaten old monarchy to 
its fall. 
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He was Francois Marie Arouet. But 
for reasons best known to himself, he 
preferred to be known simply as “Vol- 
taire’”—a name to which he had no right 
whatever, but by which alone history 
remembers him. 

Voltaire was Adrienne Lecouvreur’s 
adoring slave. She treated him only as 
a dear friend; but she loved to hear his 
vitriolic anathemas on government, the 
aristocracy, and theology. He was in 
the midst of one of these harangues, at 
her rooms one evening, when the Che- 
valier de Rohan—bearer of the proudest 
name in all Europe—sauntered in. He 
eyed the monkeylike Voltaire in 
amused disfavor; then drawled, to no 
one in particular: 

“Who is this young man who talks 
so loud?” 

“A young man, sir,” retorted Vol- 
taire, “who is not forced to stagger 
along under a name far too great for 
him; but who manages to secure re- 
spect for the name he has.” 

De Rohan’s tasseled cane swung aloft. 
Adrienne tactfully prevented its fall by 
collapsing in a stage faint. But the 
incident did not close there. Next day 
Voltaire was set upon by ruffians in 
Rohan’s pay, and beaten half to death. 

The victim did not complain. There 
was no justice for a commoner, in 
France at that time, against a member 
So Voltaire con- 





of the haute noblesse. 
tented himself by going to a fencing 
master and practicing for a year or 
more in the use of the small sword. 
At the end of that peried, he chal- 
lenged Rohan to mortal combat. Rohan 
professed to regard the challenge as a 
piece of insolence, and, through royal 
favor, had Voltaire sent, by lettre de 
cachet, to the Bastille. There was no 


chance for redress. And, on his release, 
Voltaire prudently let the feud drop. 
At the perihelion of Adrienne’s Di- 
analike sway over French hearts, a new 
social lion arrived in 


Paris. He was 
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Maurice, Comte de Saxe, born of a 
morganatic union between a German 
countess and Augustus the Strong, 
King of Poland. (Augustus, by the 
way, was the parent of no less than 
one hundred and sixty-three children— 
an interesting record even in those days 
of large families, and one that should 
have gone far toward earning for him 
the title of “Father of his Country.”’) 

Saxe came to Paris crowned with 
laurels won as a dashing military 
leader, as a fearless duelist, and as an 
irresistible heart breaker. He had won, 
by sheer bravery and strategic skill, the 
rank of marshal. He was of the “man 
on horseback” type over whom crowds 
go wild. 

The new hero was a giant in stature, 
strikingly handsome, and so strong that 
in one hand he could crush a horseshoe 
into a shapeless lump. He was a paladin 
—Ajax, Don Juan, Tamerlane, Mark 
Antony, Baldur, all rolled into one. He 
was a glorious animal, high of spirits 
and of hopes, devoid of fear and of the 
finer feelings. A Greek god—or what- 
ever you will. And about him hung the 
glamour of countless conquests on the 
battlefield and in love. 

That such a man should have turned 
Paris’ head was inevitable. Equally 
natural was it that Paris women should 
make fools of themselves over him. But 
why so gross and unintellectual a wooer 
should have made the very slightest im- 
pression on a character like Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’s must be relegated to the 
“mystery of choice” collection of rid- 
dles. 

Yet, at sight, she, who for years had 
scoffed at passion, and who had so often 
declared her heart was dead, felt that 
she had met the love of her life. 

She gave her revivified heart and her 
whole soul into Maurice de Saxe’s keep- 
ing, forever and ever. There were no 
reservations. Hers was a love that 
could die only with her life. The former 
affairs were to her as half-forgotten 











Saxe, and Saxe alone, held her 
love; held it as no other man had been 
able to. 

Adrienne at first dazzled Saxe—as a 
tropic butterfly might dazzle a champion 


dreams. 


bulldog. The dazzle soon wore off; but 
it left behind a comfortable feeling of 
affection, of admiration, of gratified 
vanity that he alone had been chosen 
by her out of all the world of suitors. 

With the deft hands of a sculptor, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur molded Saxe’s 
rough nature. She refined him; taught 
him to replace the ways of the camp 
by those of civilization; made him less 
of a beast and more of a man; showed 
him how to think. 

All of which added to the man’s pop- 
ularity with other women; which was 
the sole reward Adrienne reaped for her 
educative efforts. 

Saxe was notoriously untrue to her. 
In his rages he berated her as a cabby 
might have scolded his drunken wife. 
He used his power over her to raise 
himself in others’ esteem, In short, he 
was wholly selfish throughout, and he 
gruffly consented to accept Adrienne’s 
worship as his just due. 

But Adrienne’s love merely waxed 
stronger and brighter under such abom- 
inable treatment. She lived for Saxe 
alone. 

The Duchy of Courland lost its duke. 
His place was to be filled by election. 
And with the dukedom went the hand 
of a Russian princess, whose face Saxe 
unchivalrously compared to a West- 
phalia ham. 

Saxe’s ambition awoke. In his veins 
ran royal blood. He wanted to be a 
duke and the husband of a princess. 
He entered as candidate in the contest. 
Lack of money, for judicious bribes to 
the free and incorruptible electors, stood 
in his way. He went, as ever in trouble, 
to Adrienne. And, as ever, she rose to 
the occasion. 

She knew that, as Duke of Courland, 
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he could not see her again, or be with- 
in several hundred miles of her. She 
knew, too, that, by helping him with the 
dukedom, she was helping to give him 
to another woman. A lesser love than 
hers would have rebelled at either pos- 
sibility. 

But Adrienne’s love for Saxe was 
that which not only casts out fear, but 
casts out self along with it. She sold 
every piece of jewelry and every costly 
dress and stick of furniture in her pos- 
session, borrowed money right and left, 
and mortgaged her salary at the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

The net result was fifteen thousand 
dollars, which she gladly handed over 
to Saxe for the expenses of his cam- 
paign. With these sinews of war, Saxe 
hastened to Courland. There he re- 
mained for a year; working hard for 
his election; making love to the ham- 











































berserker in battle after battle. 

He was elected duke. But Russia 
refused to sanction the election. At 
the head of a handful of fellow adven- 
turers, Saxe went on fighting ; perform- 
ing prodigies of personal valor and 
strength in conflicts against overwhelm- 
ing odds. But at last he was hopelessly 
beaten in battle, and still more hope- 
lessly outpointed in the game of poli- 
And back he came to Paris—a 
failure. 

Adrienne used every art and charm 
to make him forget his misfortunes and 
find happiness once more in her love. 
He treated her overtures as a surly 
schoolboy might treat those of an over- 
affectionate little sweetheart. 

He consented to be petted and com- 
forted by the woman who adored him. 
But he wreaked on her the ill temper 
bred of his defeat. For example, he pro- 
fessed to believe her untrue to him. He 
was furiously jealous—or pretended to 
be. And he accused her of the infidelity 
he had himself a thousand times prac- 
ticed. 





tics. 
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Poor Adrienne, aghast at such insane 
charges, vainly protested her innocence 
and her utter love for him. One of her 
letters to Saxe, during this dark hour, 
has been preserved. It begins: 

I am worn out with grief. I have wept 
this livelong night. It is foolish of me; 
since I have nothing wherewith to reproach 
myself. But I cannot endure severity from 
you. I am suspected, accused by you. Oh, 
how can I convince you—you who alone can 
wound my heart? 


In the midst of this wretched mis- 
understanding came a crumb of com- 
fort to the luckless woman—albeit the 
incident that caused it led also, indi- 
rectly, to her death. 

Francoise de Lorraine, Duchesse -de 
Bouillon, fell violently in love with 
Saxe, and did not hesitate to tell him 
so. Saxe laughed in her face, and 
hinted that he cared too much for 
Adrienne Lecouvreur just then to be in- 
terested in any one else. It was not the 
truth, for his love for Adrienne had 
never served as an obstacle to any other 
of his myriad amours. But it served to 
rebuff the duchesse, who did not inter- 
est him, and to make Adrienne very, 
very happy when he repeated to her the 
conversation. As a by-product, it threw 
the duchesse into a frame of mind de- 
scribed by Congreve in his line about 
the Gehennalike fury of a woman 
scorned. 

\ few days after this 
—Adrienne 
note asking her to be at a certain corner 
of the Luxembourg Gardens at eleven 
o'clock the following morning. Being 
quite without fear, and not at all with- 
out curiosity, she went. 

No, she was not set upon by masked 
She found awaiting her 


—in July, 1729 


received an anonymous 


assassins. 


nothing more formidable than a pale 
and badly scared young man in clerical 
garb. 

The clerical youth introduced him- 
self as the Abbé Bouret, a hanger-on of 
the 


Bouillon household. Bouret told 


s 
Adrienne that the duchesse had bribed 
him heavily to send her rival a box of 
poisoned bonbons, with a note saying 
the candies were the gift of an unknown 
and humble admirer. 

The abbé had seen Adrienne a few 
nights earlier at the theater. So struck 
had he been by the gentleness and 
beauty of her face that he could not 
carry out his murderous commission. 
Hence the warning. 

Adrienne took the abbé, and the 
candy, too, straight to the police. A 
bonbon was fed to a street dog. The 
animal, screaming and writhing in 
agony, died within fifteen minutes. This 
seemed, even to the eighteenth-century 
Paris police, a fairly good proof of the 
duchesse’s guilt. 

Naturally, they did not arrest her 
grace. But they put certain respectful 
queries to her. Strangely enough, the 
duchesse indignantly denied that she 
had tried to poison Adrienne. 

Bouret, cross-examined, stuck deter- 
minedly to his story. So, through the 
Bouillon influence, he was thrown into 
prison and was kept there in solitary 
confinement in a damp and unlighted 
dungeon, with occasional torture, until 
he saw the error of his ways, and con- 
fessed that his charge had been a lie. 
Thus was the faultless Duchesse de 
Bouillon triumphantly cleared of an 
unjust accusation. 

Che duchesse celebrated her vindica- 
tion by attending the theater, one night 
when Adrienne Lecouvreur was playing 
in “Phédre.” The duchesse sat in a 
stage box and mockingly applauded her 
rival. 

Adrienne paid no overt heed at first 
to her presence. But when she came 
to the scene in which Phédre expresses 
to Gnone her contempt for a certain 
class of women, Adrienne turned her 
back on the wondering Gnone, strode 
to the footlights, and, her blazing eyes 
seizing and gripping the duchesse’s, de- 
claimed directly to her Phédre’s lines: 
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“IT know my own faults; but I am not one 
of those brazen women who, calm even in 
the exposure of their crimes, can face the 
world without a blush.” 

The duchesse shrank back as if she 
had been lashed across the face. Shield- 
ing her eyes with her hands, she ran, 
shuddering, from the theater. 

Scribe’s play, ‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,” and the opera of the same title, 
make much of this episode. So did 
eighteenth-century Paris. Folk openly 
declared that the Duchesse de Bouillon 
would not long rest impotent under so 
public an insult. And they were right. 

Whether the poison was sent in a 
bouquet, as contemporary writers de- 
clared, or in some other form, Adrienne 
was suddenly stricken by mortal illness. 

Less than half a century had passed 
since the dying King Charles had “lived 
a week in spite of the best physicians in 
England.” And the science of medicine 
had crept forward but few hesitating 
steps in the past forty-five years. Poor, 
stricken Adrienne did not even need the 
best malpractice in France to help 
her to her grave. 

Doctors great and doctors greater— 
the quacks of the Rive Gauche and the 
higher-priced quacks of court and fau- 
bourg—all stood in turn, at the dying 
girl’s bedside and consulted gravely in 
Latin; while Saxe raged at them and 
cursed them for a parcel of solemn nin- 
compoops—which they were. 

After a time they all trooped away, 
these long-faced men of pill and potion. 
They confessed they could find no 
remedy. They could not so much as 
name the ailment. At least, they did 
not—aloud. For the memory of the 
first poison scandal and its revealer’s 
fate was still fresh in men’s minds. 

And after the doctors came the 
priest; a priest hastily summoned by 
the infidel Voltaire, who had been cry- 
ing Outside the death-chamber door. 

The priest was among the most big- 
oted of his kind. In his eyes, the victim 


was not the reigning beauty of Paris, 
but a sinning creature who had defied 
God’s laws by going on the stage. 

Theology in those days barred actors 
and actresses from the blessings of the 
Church. 

Yet, bigoted as was this particular 
priest, he was not wholly heartless. The 
weeping little monkeylike man crouched 
on the stairs outside the door may have 
touched his heart; for Voltaire could 
be wondrous eloquent and persuasive. 
Or the red-eyed, raging giant on his 
knees at the bedside may have appealed 
to his pity almost as much as did the 
lovely white face lying so still there 
among the pillows. At all events, the 
good priest consented to strain a point. 

If Adrienne would abjure her alle- 
giance to the stage and banish all earthly 
thoughts, he would absolve her and 
would grant her the rite of extreme 
unction, 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the Universe?” 

Slowly the great dark eyes—already 
wide with reading the Eternal Mystery 
—turned from the priest to the sobbing 
giant who knelt at the opposite side of 
her bed. Adrienne Lecouvreur stretched 
out her arms toward Saxe, for the last 
of many thousand times. Pointing at 
her weeping lover, she whispered to the 
priest : 

“There is my Universe, my Hope, my 
God!” 

The good priest scuttled away in 
pious horror. Adrienne Lecouvreur 
sank back among the pillows, dead— 
and unabsolved. 

That night—acting on a strong hint 
from: the Bouillon family, who had 
heard that Voltaire intended to demand 
an autopsy—the police carried Adri- 
enne’s body away in a cab, and buried it 
in a bed of quicklime. 

For nearly two long months Maurice, 
Comte de Saxe, scarcely looked at an- 
other woman. 
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masHEY might have chosen Gri- 
™ zac, or Martin, both excellent 
men of the “sireté,’ but they 
happened to choose me. 

“Go down and look over 
that family party, Franchard,” my new 
chief, Valmont, had said to me. “Here 
is a second telegram from Monsieur 
Vautrelle. Evidently the case is unique 
in the history of the casino. They are 
getting nervous. I have just wired 
them you leave by the night express.” 

As I wrote my old chief, Calmette, 
upon my arrival, I was grateful enough 
to find myself enjoying~the fresh sea 
breeze these sultry July days, when 
most of my less fortunate colleagues 
of the secret police were sweltering 
over jobs in Paris. 

Our profession makes of us close 
observers. In watching people, we see, 
if I may say so, a vast amount of mi- 
nute detail that and a 
little of what is going on under the skin 
makes us 
double 








escapes others, 


besides. Long experience 
cinematographic—the 


lens, the brain the film. 


eyes a 


I first saw her in the casino, seated 
between her Brazilian father and her 
Portuguese mother, on Sunday after- 
noon, watching the children’s dancing 
class in the big white ballroom with 
the crystal chandeliers. She was a 
charming little girl with a slim figure, 
and black eyes as alert and brilliant as 
a swallow’s, which gleamed at you from 





lashes as black as her 
Her trim head was crowned by 
a chic white toque with a black wing; 


under curved 
hair. 


white-kid 
were 
im- 


her small feet, incased in 
slippers and silk stockings, 
crossed beneath the hem of her 
maculate, white flannel tailor skirt. 

I moved nearer, back of the row of 
chairs occupied by admiring parents, 
and saw that her skin was as white as 
ivory; that she was exquisitely made— 
and knew it; that she was not over 
sixteen; and that no other young girl 
in the room had her fine profile and 
rosebud mouth. The tragic repose of 
her face fascinated me. She stood out 
distinct from every other child in the 
room—and there were some pretty 
children there, now curtsying, now es- 
saying a timid glide, or a careful pirou- 
ette, their shy eyes searching for pa- 
rental applause, or for a complimentary 


‘Bravo!” from the dancing master, a 


little old man of sixty, dyed and po- 


maded down to the doubtful forties, 
with a step as light as a cat’s. 
There was in the little Brazilian’s 


black eyes the studied, quiet gaze of a 
woman of the world—sixteen with the 
savoir-faire of thirty—innocence grown 
blasé. Had you chatted with Made- 
moiselle Aline, as I did half an hour 
later—having been presented to her 
father, Signor Don Pedro Luiz, by one 
of the. two directors of the casino, 
Monsieur Vautrelle, as “the newly-ar- 
rived assistant manager” of the luxuri- 














ous hotel linked to the casino—you 
would have been amazed at her worldly 
knowledge and her familiarity with ca- 
sino life. 

She would have enlightened you with 
bits of mondaine gossip, have agreed 
with you that the latest play at the 
Folies Parisiennes was a failure, have 
informed you that the smartest monde 
now flocked to Deauville or Ostend, 
have added that most flirts were stupid, 
that baccarat was the game of a fool 
and his money, and have confided to 
you with grave sentimentality that only 
‘les grandes passions’ in life were 
worth living for. All this this little 
Brazilian beauty with Portuguese blood 
in her veins would have told you in 
excellent French, with a charming 
trace of Spanish accent, in a voice that 
was eager and young, and a delight to 
listen to. 

There sat her father, Signor Don 
Pedro Luiz—fat, swarthy, ringed, and 
monocled, his pudgy brown hands rest- 
ing lightly upon the head of a stick 
with a gold top set with a fine old mine 
diamond. Every one about the big 
hotel and casino knew that his luck at 
roulette for the past fortnight had been 
phenomenal. ‘Devil’s luck,” the crou- 
piers called it, since scarcely a day had 
passed that he had not won from three 
to five thousand francs, stubbornly 
avoiding the baccarat room, and playing 
the maximum at “boule”; that modi- 
fied—and fairest—form of roulette, in 
which a rubber ball, thrown by the 
hand of the croupier, is sent whirling 
around a highly polished, concave, sta- 
tionary disk with a cone center, the cups 
in the disk being numbered from one 
to nine. 

Much fault has been found with re- 
volving wheels. The perfect balance 
that insures fair dealing is a question 
of daily care and verification by the 
spirit level. With the wheel in motion, 
many believe that. a skilled croupier, 
with a small ivory ball as big as a 
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marble, can send it to a predetermined 
number. However this may be—what- 
ever trickery may be possible with re- 
volving wheels or with “petits chevau.r” 
—metal horses, set in motion and 
braked by a crank—no human hand can 
be skilled enough to control a hollow 
rubber sphere as big as a tennis ball in 
its various rolls and oscillations over 
the fixed and complex disk I have de- 
scribed. 

The game itself is above suspicion, 
nor does it need to be otherwise—the 
odds are naturally with the bank in all 
public games of hazard, or casinos 
would go out of existence. But Don 
Luiz’ luck was such that the casino 
had grown first alarmed over its seem- 
ingly legitimate losses, and then sus- 
picious. Asa result, Vautrelle had sent 
to Paris for help, despite the fact that 
the two regular detectives of the casino 
were known as experienced men. 

As for the mother, she was a tall, 
calm woman, enormously stout, with a 
round, expressionless face, and a sleepy 
left eye. No one would have taken her 
for a Portuguese, but she was, and, we 
discovered, from one of the best fam- 
ilies in Lisbon. _ 

I had known Monsieur Vautrelle, the 
lessee and director of the casino and 
hotel, for some years. You may re- 
call the sensational ‘case of the Can- 
trell Vautrelle was at that 
time the hotel at Monte 
Carlo in arrested Feldmann. 
Vautrelle’s present manager, Monsieur 
Patras, a Greek, was, however, new to 
me—a thin, gray-haired man, past sixty, 
with keen, restless eyes, and a nerv- 
ous habit of continually playing with 
his eyeglasses. 

Monsieur Patras’ duties were many. 
He was not only in charge of all the 
money that passed daily to and from 
the gaming room, but he held under 
lock and key the duplicate cloths, disks, 
and balls, which were kept on hand, 
ready for immediate-use in case of ac- 
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cident. Monsieur Patras busied him- 
self daily about the casino—a man 
whose inspection of the many details 
of the establishment was thorough and 
capable. 

“Why do you suspect the Brazilian 
of unfair play?” I asked him, on the 
second evening after my arrival, as he 
closed the door of his private office 
next to the baccarat room, and waved 
me courteously to a comfortable chair. 

“That is purely Monsieur Vautrelle’s 
idea,” he answered rapidly, fidgeting 
with his eyeglasses. “I, personally, do 
not.” He flung himself back nervously 
in his own ample armchair. “It is pre- 
posterous to presume, my dear Mon- 
sieur Franchard, that Don Pedro is 
winning from us by trickery. Par- 
bleu!’ with a dry laugh, “what trick- 
ery can there be between seven trusted 
croupiers, a chef de partie above suspi- 
cion, an honest table, and a single 
player? 

“Had Don Pedro friends with him, 
some secret plot or system might per- 
haps be possible, but alone, as he is, 
playing against pure hazard, his incred- 
ible luck is little short of uncanny. It 
is miraculous, unheard of!’ He lifted 
his thin, nervous hands. ‘Never, mark 
you, monsieur, has such disastrous luck 
come to us in the history of the casino. 
Ah, Monsieur Franchard’’—he sighed 
wearily—‘the season so far has been 
ruinous. This gentleman’s winnings 
have become serious losses to us. Where 
are the people? That is what I ask 
myself daily. Last year, at this time, 
not a single room in our hotel was va- 
cant, our gaming rooms were crowded 
afternoon and evening. Look .at them 
now !” 

He leaned forward, gripping the la- 
pels of his black frock coat. “Where 
are the people? A handful of English, 
fewer Americans, and almost no Paris- 
ians. Yesterday our orchestra of twen- 
ty-five played to not more than a dozen 
people at tea. Incredible, monsieur, in- 
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credible! All we can hope is that Au- 
gust will save us. Don Pedro’s win- 
nings are sapping our coffers. 

“You know, as well as I do, mon- 
sieur, that we play a straight game. 
Sapristi! We do not have to trick a 
game; our last season, counting our 
baccarat room, gave us, outside of our 
contributions to the government, a net 
benefice of nearly two millions of 
francs. Prompt payment and no dis- 
cussion is our rule. We have never 
yet once hesitated to pay Don Pedro 
his winnings. Yesterday he took from 
us three thousand, eight hundred 
francs. The croupiers have come to re- 
gard the ball as bewitched. You know, 
monsieur, how superstitious croupiers 
are.” 

He laughed dryly, running his gaunt 
hand through his ,short-cropped gray 
hair. “There is nothing wrong with the 
table—our paraphernalia is of the best.” 
He indicated, with a wave of his hand, 
a cabinet with a glass door protected 
by a stout wire screen, back of which 
I caught sight of a new disk, a box of 
balls, and two rakes. 

“We deal honestly, monsieur,” he re- 
peated, clearing his thin voice. “Don 
Pedro spends freely in the hotel. His 
bills are large, and he pays them 
promptly.” And then, with sudden ir- 
ritation: “I cannot agree with Mon- 
sieur Vautrelle. To trump up.a charge 
against this gentleman, refuse him the 
gaming rooms without positive proof— 
no, my dear monsieur. We have got 
rid of people before. It cost us a pretty 
penny in damages for defamation of 
character to get rid of the Comte de 
Rouxville—you remember, the newspa- 
pers were full of it. It gave us a bad 
name, and we cannot afford a bad 
name.” 

“Has Don Pedro then found at last 
the famous system?” I ventured, with 
a smile. 

“Bosh!” retorted Monsieur Patras, 
with ‘a jerk of his head. “There is no 

















such thing as a best system; all sys- 
tems are welcome to us; they fill our 
coffers. No!” He sprang briskly out 
of his chair. “Don Pedro is an enigma 
—a strange enigma. His miraculous 
play is due, to my mind, to luck; 
strange, uncanny luck, if you will, but 
luck, all the same.” 

“Uncanny enough to be disastrous,” 
said I, searching his restless eyes. 

“Ah! That, my good monsieur, I 
grant you,” said he, nervously wiping 
his glasses, as I bade him good night. 
“That I grant you.” 

I then went into the roulette room to 
study my man. To my surprise, the 
chef de partie, Monsieur Dufroy, in- 
formed me that Don Pedro had not put 
in an appearance ; it was the first even- 
ing he had missed his usual play after 
dinner. Neither had they seen Made- 
moiselle Aline, who, being under age, 
was not allowed to play, but who in- 
variably accompanied her father, and 
took great delight in watching him. 
Half an hour later, I learned that they 
had retired to their rooms. : 

The mother never gambled, and, be- 
ing more or less of an invalid, generally 
dined in her salon with her husband and 
daughter. 

All that Monsieur Patras had said 
apropos of the disastrous season was 
plain enough to me the next morning as 
rhe 
souvenir shops, filled with new bric-a- 
brac and “veritable antiques,” with the 
varnish and putty still fresh on them, 
stood side by side in misery. Occa- 
sionally the bell over the butcher’s or 
baker’s. shop tinkled to announce a cus- 


I strolled down into the village. 


tomer. The barber also made a bare 
living. But otherwise the Grande Rue, 
the principal thoroughfare, with its 


clean shop fronts and unkempt back 
yards, was as dead as an empty crab, 
ten days in the sun. 

Under these lamentable conditions, 
there was but one thing for the casino 
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to do—grin and bear it; keep things 
moving; make the visiting material at 
hand cash up to its utmost; announce, 
in flaming posters, that some of the most 
famous artists of the Parisian stage 
would shortly appear in the theater; 
eulogize golf, tennis, and bathing in 
large letters; grant admission to almost 
any one who desired a card to that se- 
lect “club,” the baccarat room, which 
Don Pedro had so far _ stubbornly 
avoided—had he played baccarat, we 
all believed, the casino would have won 
back from him far more than it had 
lost; distribute season tickets to the 
demimonde, and in worthy cases give 
them credit in the grillroom; in short, 
keep the ball rolling. 

I was pondering over these things as 
I went back to the beach, with its spa- 
cious and long esplanade, to watch the 
bathing. It was nearly noon and high 
tide—a morning of sparkling sunshine. 
The red-coated band of Hungarians 
born in Milan was playing on the ter- 
race. The sea was as blue as turquoise. 

The occupants of a third of the ho- 
tel’s rooms, a few people from neigh- 
boring private villas, and a few others 
of the transient public were out, bath- 
ing or wandering along the beach. The 
gayly colored sweaters along the es- 
planade—apple-green, violet, salmon, 
and scarlet-—made a pretty contrast to 
the sculptured urns filled with ivy ge- 
There 
the 


were a few pretty 
four of them in 


raniums. 


women in water, 


black tights—well-known demimon- 
daines. Some old gentlemen were en- 


joying the sea and its sirens; five or 
six athletically built men were swim- 
ming from a plunging raft; and one or 
two others, in immaculate flannels, were 
lounging over the balustrade of the es- 
planade. Pretty children and nurse- 


maids completed the picture. 

“Tf the weather would only hold,” I 
said to myself, “Vautrelle ought not to 
complain. 
morrow.” 


August would be. here to- 
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As I threw away my cigarette, I 
caught sight of my little Brazilian, half 
buried under a green wave, shrieking 
with laughter, and Signor Don Pedro 
Luiz close to his daughter,. trying to 
keep his brown Brazilian legs under the 
waves, and his courage, which was evi- 
dently unused to sea water, above it. 
He recognized me as I leaned over the 
balustrade of the esplanade and waved 
up to me, staggering out of the under- 
tow, but my gaze was on Mademoiselle 
Aline, who was in white, with a scarlet 
cap, and I nearly missed his salutation. 

I felt the good salt air in my lungs; 
it gave me a rousing appetite. A quar- 
ter of an hour afterward, I, too, was 
in the sea, diving from the plunging 
raft, and with every dive, I think, I sent 
thanks to my chief for detailing me to 
a job in this seaside paradise, away 
from Paris and its criminal life, its hu- 
man swine; for it is the swine we have 
to deal with, and sorry swine they are. 

As I rose to the combing crest of a 
big roller, I saw something had hap- 
pened. Three or four bathers had gath- 
ered around Don Pedro; Mademoiselle 
Aline was beckoning to me frantically. 

“One might easily kill oneself,” de- 
clared a tall, blond woman, as I swam 
up to the group. 

“It is the head bather’s business to 
watch for such dangerous wreckage,” 
cried a fat man importantly. 

I found Don Pedro, his swarthy face 
contracted with pain, gripping his right 
hand with his left. The group about 
him, including his daughter, were urg- 
ing him ashore. 

“Are you hurt, signor?”’ I asked him. 

“It is nothing, monsieur,” he declared, 
raising his wrist, which was. still 
clenched within his left hand. Through 
the fingers I caught sight of a little 
blood. “I fell and cut myself on that 
sacré bit of wood,” nodding back to a 
half-water-logged plank from some 
ship’s wreckage—a heavy piece of tim- 


ber about a yard long, barnacled, with 
an iron bolt through one end. 

He seemed to me, nevertheless, in- 
tensely excited, and a moment later 
about to faint. The little daughter, I 
saw, was in a high state of anxiety. 
I got my arm around him, and, steady- 
ing him in the undertow, walked him 
ashore. 

“They tell me,” he faltered, “that it 
is poisonous to cut oneself in salt wa- 
ter. They tell me that in Brazil,” he 
added weakly. 

“Nonsense!” I laughed, as I opened 
the door of his bathing cabin for him. 
“Who told you that? Rinse it in that 
pail of fresh water—Here, let me help 
you.” 

Madame Luiz now came upon the 
scene. The anxious face of that lady 
made me turn to her and assure her of 
the insignificance ‘of the wound, while 
she wrung her hands with the charac- 
teristic excitability of her race. 

Mademoiselle Aline was more sensi- 
ble. 

“My father is in good health,” she 
said to me. “It will soon heal.” 

And as the door of the cabin closed 
on Don Pedro and his wife, I left them, 
to continue my bath. 

That evening, after dinner, I stood 
back of Don Pedro’s chair at the rou- 
lette table. His, wounded right hand 
was heavily bandaged, and was further 
protected by a voluminous blatk 
sling. He had refused to let any one 
but his wife bandage it, although the 
hotel physician had offered his serv- 
ices. Directly opposite him, on the 
other side of the table, stood Made- 
moiselle Aline. She smiled and nodded 
to me, her black eyes watching the game 
intently. 

Having turned and thanked me pro- 
fusely for my small services of the 
morning, Don Pedro laid, with his free 
hand, two thousand francs, in fifty and 
one-hundred-franc notes, beside him, 
changed five hundred francs in gold, 


silk 
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and, with my help, lighted a thin, black 
cigar. 

“Messieurs, faites vos jeux,’ droned 
the voice of the croupier. 

There was a patter of francs and five- 
franc pieces, as the dozen or so play- 
ers about the table placed their bets, 
on Pedro putting the maximum—a 
‘ ouis—on number seven. 

“Les jeux sont faits.” 

“Rien ne va plus.” 

The rubber ball swept swiftly around 
the polished disk—rolled on—hesitated 
—rolled back—oscillated between one 
and: nine—and then, on some strange 
impulse, finally settled in the cup bear- 
ing the number seven. 

“Le sept!’ announced the croupier 
coldly, and his companion in the frock 
coat skillfully tossed Don Pedro’s win- 
nings to him—seven bright gold louis. 

Tut! tut! tut! tut! pattered four 
francs, chucked across the table to a 
fat woman. 

Chink! put! put! Three five-franc 
pieces to a slim girl on my left. A gold 
louis to a red-faced, bull-necked man 
opposite. And the bank’s winnings on 
the losing numbers were swept in un- 
der the rake, that springy, slender rake, 
which moves with the rapidity and pre- 
cision of a hand. 

“Messieurs, faites vos jeux,” again 
droned the croupier. 

“Les jeux sont faits.” 

“Rien ne va plus.” 

“Numéro un!’ declared the croupier, 
announcing number one as the winning 
number. 

Don Pedro had staked a 
three, and lost. 

I saw Mademoiselle Aline turn away 
from the table as the ball again made 
its round. Don Pedro leaned on one 
elbow. His bandaged hand, now out of 
its sling, rested well forward upon the 
table’s edge as he placed a louis on num- 
ber four. 

“Rien ne va plus,” cried the croupier. 

For an instant the ball seemed to set- 


louis on 


tle in number eight, but it rolled on, 
and settled in number four. 

“Le quatre!” announced the croupier. 

Again Don Pedro had won seven 
louis—or one hundred and forty frances 
for twenty, . 

By midnight he was two thousand, 
two hundred, and twenty francs to the 
good. 

When the tables closed, and the chef 
de partie had locked up the bank’s 
slender winnings in two flat boxes pro- 
tected by a wire netting, I joined the 
seven croupiers as they discussed, sotto 
voce, the night’s play. Again Don 
Pedro had won. It was incredible. 
What conclusion had I come to, they 
asked. 

“None,” I was obliged to confess to 
them. . They shrugged their shoulders; 
Monsieur Dufroy, the chef de partie, 
shrugged his. I saw that his profes- 
sional pride was hurt. It was almost 
as if I bad accused him of incompe- 
tence in the management of a table— 
a veteran who had been nearly thirty 
years in charge of roulette, counting 
his long and faithful service as a crou- 
pier. 

“Well, Franchard,” said Vautrelle, 
stepping into the room as the cloth was 
being laid for the night over the table, 
“his usual luck, I see.” 

He picked up the rubber ball and 
held it in his hand, gazing at it dis- 
consolately. 

“Bewitched,” he 
passed it to me. 

“If I were you, I’d get rid of it,” I 
laughed. 

The chef de partie brightened, and 
took me at my word. 

“A new ball to-morrow, Emile,” he 
said, turning to the last croupier who: 
had handled it that evening. 

“But it is new,” replied the croupier ; 
“new this afternoon.” 

“Another may change our luck,” in- 
sisted Dufroy, reddening, and, with an 
oath, he tossed the uniucky ball out of 


declared, as he 
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the half-open window, through which I 
could sniff the sea breeze and hear the 
pounding surf. The lights were put 
out, and I accompanied Vautrelle 
through the now darkened corridor 
leading to the main hall of the hotel. 

“Any clew whatever?” he asked me, 
in a tone I did not altogether like. 

“A few observations,” I told him; 
“not a direct clew. Why does the little 
daughter always accompany him?” 

“That’s so,” said he. “Why does 
she? She stays late—few girls of her 
age remain in the gaming room. You 
know, Franchard, we have to use tact. 
Signor Don Pedro’s hotel bills are large. 
Mademoiselle is easily the prettiest girl, 
arid the—what shall I say ?—the pet of 
the hotel. She is of that age when— 
and you must consider her blood, which 
ages rapidly to womanhood in he1 coun- 
try—when the line drawn between 
childhood and womanhood is difficult to 
dispute. Much as we have lost to Don 
Pedro, we do not wish to get rid of 
him. We feel that if he stays long 
enough, we will make good—more than 
good.” 

“But from what Monsieur Patras 
said,” I interrupted, “it seems it was 
you who advised trumping up a charge.” 

“Peuh! Patras is queer. Yes, I 
confess I did advocate it at first. But 
let that pass. What have you discov- 
ered? That is the question.” 

“Discovered? I’ve discovered noth- 
ing; I’ve observed, that’s all. I’ve ob- 
served that he invariably chooses the 
seat nearest the disk—almost within 
arms’ reach of it, in fact—and that the 
little girl sometimes stands back of him. 
This evening she stubbornly refused 
to come to him when he signed to her 
and lifted his eyes significantly. She 
stood opposite us, on the other side of 
the table, close to the croupier in charge 
of the ball.” 

“All that means nothing,” 
Vautrelle. 

“All that means what it means,” I 


snapped 


replied. “Their habitual positions close 
to the disk have struck me as strange. 
Even with his bandaged hand, he sought 
this seat, waiting for a player to vacate 
7. 

“And the secret of his luck?” asked 
Vautrelle sarcastically. 

“Oh, the secret of his luck is another 
matter. One thing I’m almost certain 
of—it is not luck. Don Pedro is 
crooked, and I intend to find out how. 
That’s what I’m here for. I intend, 
with your permission, to investigate his 
suite of rooms first. Failing to find 
anything compromising, I intend to take 
a blind risk—I intend to put the screws 
on him.” 

“It may cost us a lot of money,” re- 
turned Vautrelle. 

“It may cost you less than losing to 
a crook,” I replied as I left him. 


They were all three out on the beach 
the next morning when I entered Don 
Pedro’s suite of rooms—three bed- 
rooms, a salon, and a bathroom, facing 
the ocean. Nothing is more character- 
istic of one’s personality than one’s 
clothes and belongings. Seldom have | 
seen any in better taste, smarter, or 
more costly than they were here, even 
to the handmade trees in Mademoiselle 
Aline’s dainty shoes. 

I was a little surprised to find noth- 


ing locked, save one trunk—a heavy yel 


low trunk, evidently, brand-new, with 
two skeleton locks on it, each of a dif- 
ferent pattern, and both of which I[ 
knew it would be impossible for me to 
open without breaking them. I went 
carefully through every vestige of the 
suite that contained anything—the open 
trunks, the closets, the bureau drawers, 
and the desk, in which I found a pack- 
age of letters and some business papers 
in Spanish, relative to a coffee planta- 
tion and a mine. 

I had studied every nook and crevice 
in the bathroom, and was standing in 
Mademoiselle Aline’s bedroom, when 
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suddenly the door opened, and she stood 
before me, staring at me, wide-eyed, 
her pretty mouth half open. 

“Do not be alarmed, mademoiselle,” 
1 said, bowing, with a smile. “We have 
just received a complaint from the 
room below of a water leak,” 

“You frightened me,” she _ said 
tensely, giving a quick, searching glance 
about her, as if making a mental note 
that nothing had been disturbed. The 
yellow trunk stood back of me, and I 
saw that her first frightened glance was 
at it. At this instant, Don Pedro en- 
tered the room, stopped short, and in 
a voice whose nervousness he tried 
vainly to control exclaimed: 

“What has happened, monsieur ?” 

“Nothing, fortunately,” I explained 
to him, bowing. 

His small black eyes, I saw, too, were 
riveted for an instant on the yellow 
trunk back of me. Only for a second, 


but long enough to arouse my suspi- 


cions. 

“Since you have found nothing, mon- 
sieur,” he said curtly, “you will be ami- 
able enough to pass to the salon. My 
daughter wishes to dress for lunch- 
eon.” 

He had suddenly grown so nervous 
that his free hand, covering the heavily 
bandaged one, trembled. His words 
left his compressed lips with an effort, 
though he tried to seem at ease. He 
was far from at ease, however, and I 
saw in the little daughter’s eyes a pecul- 
iar look of terror I had not seen in 
them before. She had grown even 
paler, and stood by her father, her 
breath coming quickly, her white neck, 
visible at the opening of her sailor 
blouse, heaving perceptibly as she 
breathed. I strode into the salon, and 
Don Pedro followed me, shutting the 
door of his daughter’s bedroom. 

“I confess,” he said stiffly, with a 
fresh effort to control himself, “that 
your presence here—to be plain, mon- 


sieur—is impertinent. Frankly, mon- 
sieur, you have taken the liberty to en- 
ter my rooms without my permission 
—my daughter’s bedroom, monsieur.” 

“But, monsieur,” I returned, bowing 
low in apology, “as manager of the 
hotel, it is my duty to enter our rooms 
in the event of a complaint. Besides, 
you seem to forget that I sent one of 
our employees to you an hour ago, ask- 
ing if it would disturb you. Evidently 
he failed to find you.” 

“You lie!” he shouted, glaring at me, 
to my satisfaction; for I no ‘onger 
doubted that there was something in 
the suite that he wished to conceal from 
me—a secret that I was pretty certain 
the yellow trunk held. 

“Your manner, monsieur,” I returned 
quietly, “interests me more than your 
language. You may consider yourself 
under arrest. If you have any doubts 
as to who I am mr 

I saw his left hand jerk back to his 
hip pocket, but before he could get at 
his revolver I was upon him. 

I have seen few men as enraged as 
he was. A sharp, quick cry came from 
the bedroom as he went down under 
me, fighting desperately. He was fat, 
and not easy to handle. I failed twice 
before I could get him handcuffed, 
owing to his right wrist’s being thickly 
bandaged. As the bracelet closed over 
it, it jammed against a piece of metal; 
a moment later, I managed to snap the 
bracelet shut. As I did so, I saw that a 
flat piece of steel, wound with fine 
wire, protruded from the bandage. 


Ten minutes later, Don Pedro’s secret 
was as clear as daylight to me. The 
bandaged hand contained an ingenious 
magnet, connected by a wire up his 
sleeve with a small battery, which he 
concealed in the inside pocket of his 
coat, the current being turned on and 
off at will by pressure against a pneu- 
matic button. A duplicate of this in- 
genious device, which we found in the 
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yellow trunk, was especially devised for 
Mademoiselle Aline, to be worn unseen 
beneath her blouse. ’ 

Both these magnets had power 
enough to draw the ball on as it slowed 
down before settling on a number. It 
did not always succeed, but on an aver- 
age of seven out of ten throws of the 
ball it did; especially where it was a 
case of delicate oscillation between two 
numbers. Winning as he did, Don 
Pedro was not content with a single 
magnet. He had cut himself slightly— 
purposely—to avoid suspicion while us- 
ing his hand magnet. 

All this ingenuity would have been 
impossible had it not been for the pre- 
sumably bewitched ball. The ball the 
chef de partie, Monsieur Dufroy, threw 
out_of the window I was not long in 
finding in the sand after Don Pedro’s 
arrest. Without it, my clew to the 
“devil’s luck” would have been useless. 
To all appearance, it was identical with 
the others used for the casino’s table 
before Don Pedro’s arrival. Its secret 
was as simple as the magnet that at- 
tracted it—a composition of thin rub- 
ber and steel dust, visible only under 


a magnifying glass; the old method of 
mixing powdered emery with rubber 
in the manufacture of ink erasers will 
best describe it. 

3ut who was responsible for its pres- 
ence on the casino’s table, you will nat- 
urally ask. If you are really inter- 
ested to know, and you happen some 
day to be visiting the prison at Fresnes, 
I can refer you to no better authority 
than that punctilious guardian of the 
casino’s gaming paraphernalia—Mon- 
sieur Patras. You'll find him there, 
along with Don Pedro, but not in the 
same department. Monsieur Patras at- 
tends to the prison account books, 
whereas Don Pedro is employed in the 
bakery. 

As for Mademoiselle Aline, she was 
acquitted as being under the age of dis- 
cretion; and the mother, being judged 
of unsound mind, is now living quietly 
in Lisbon. Not, however, awaiting Don 
Pedro’s release. It is Monsieur Patras 
whom she is waiting for. Love is ever 
young. 

“Messieurs, faites vos jeux.” 

“Les jeux sont faits.” 

“Rien ne va plus.” 





ra 


EXEMPLAR 
HAVE heartache for the wide fields that run to a misty rim— 
Grass under foot and living earth, and peace that fills to the brim 
The sky-cup from dawn to dusk, then, flooding, softly spills, 
Till silver silence laps and laves the heights of all the hills. 


The fat fields, the proud fields, gray-washed all with dew, 

Humble in pride, unresting, they work the quick nights through, 

Yet smile when at stir of a drowsing world, clover shouts to wheat: 
“We must wax, wax with the waxing sun! A hungry world must eat!” 


The wan fields, the stripped fields, with ravaging winds at play, 
Dust they lie, in a valiant calm, and dream of a splendid May. 
Faint heart of dust, as gallant be! Forget the searing frost, 

And haply dream of a May to come out-blooming all Mays lost. 


—MartTHA McCuLitocu-WILLIAMS. 




























AM really tremendously 
pleased about it in spite of 
Walter, who, as he puts it, 
struggles along in the capacity 
of my husband. 

It all began when Gerald came back 
from China. He came right on to stay 
with us, arriving a week after we had 
settled down at Beechwood for the sum- 
mer. 

The day he came I had a cold and 
was feeling snappish—one of my “turn- 
and-rend days,” as Walter calls them— 
so they left me to welcome him while 
they went for a swim, because, they 
said, Gerald Druce was the only living 
man who could be with me on these oc- 
casions and retain his reason. 

I-told Walter what to do with every- 
thing, as I said I should probably elope 
with Gerald. Walter said Gerald had 
too much sense to cut short his visit like 





that, and if we waited, I would proba- 
bly change my mind, so he, Walter, 
wasn't worrying. 

Walter is getting terribly complacent. 

Well, anyway, Gerald came, and I 
welcomed him as he deserved. He 
said: 

“You wonderful schoolgirl-princess- 
housewife!” and held my hand a 
thought longer than was necessary just 
to show Walter, who wasn’t there un- 
fortunately, not to be so sure of him- 
self. 

This successfully dispensed with 
backing and filling for a conversational 
start, as I immediately demanded to 
6 





know what he meant by calling me 
names. 

“You know, and I know, so what’s 
the good of explaining?” he said, and 
smiled at me. He has a very nice smile, 
and is absolutely unprincipled with it. 

“Of course I know,” I said. “But 
you know as well as I know that I want 
to be told.” And I smiled at him. I 
can smile a bit myself. 

“Tf I start telling you, I shan’t get 
any tea,” he said, the ingrate! 

I told him that it was a very conceited 
remark, and he humbly agreed that it 
was. 

I told him that he didn’t deserve any 
tea, and he agreed that he didn't. 

Then I told him to stop agreeing with 
me, and he said he wouldn’t, and I 
asked him why he wouldn’t, and he 
said because if he stopped agreeing with 
me, he would be doing what I told him 
to and that would be agreeing with 
me. 

That’s why he makes me so angry. 
No matter what you try to do to him, 
he brings you up all standing and just 
where you started, and you can’t help 
loving him for it. 

I rang for tea, or rather he did; and 
I sat and looked him over as he stood 
in front of the fire in the invariable 
masculine attitude—back to the fire and 
hands spread out fanwise behind him 
as if he were trying to push himself up. 

We hadn't seen him for a year—he’d 
been off for a trip through the heart of 
China and hadn’t spoken to a white 
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man for six months of it—but he was 
exactly the same Gerald—tall and dark, 
gray-eyed and slender, with a humorous 
mouth, and the kindest, and yet the 
most compelling eyes in the world. If 
they weren’t the former as well as the 
latter, I don’t believe I'd give him tea by 
ourselves very often. His hair is a little 
bit thin at the temples, and the kindly, 
humorous lines at the corners of his 
eyes are visible always now, instead of 
only when he laughs. Otherwise, he 
might be twenty-five instead of thirty- 
eight, so far as looks are concerned. 

Apropos, he is absolutely the best- 
looking creature I ever saw. 

I told Walter, when Gerald started 
on his trip, that if I ever saw him 
again, I would make love to him and 
run away with him. Walter, with his 
usual sensitive courtesy, said that it 
took two to make an elopement or even 
a love affair. It’s perfectly true, too, 
and that is one reason I'm so fond of 
Gerald; I don’t believe he ever took 
advantage of any one in his life. 

One is rather tempted to try to make 
him, though. 

He and Walter were 
college, and have been very good friends 
ever since. I have~ known him ever 
since we were children, and, though I 
say it as shouldn’t, he and I But 
then that’s all ancient history. Walter 
and I both love him now as only Gerald 
friends, | 
very of 
that’s—well, 


roommates at 





deserves to be loved ; by his 
mean. He the 
the other kind, and 
that’s the story! 

He stood and returned my gaze with 
interest and an irritating twinkle in his 
eye until | asked him why he was trying 
to stare me down. 

“Do I pass muster?” he asked. “I 
was at great pains to remove three gray 
hairs just before I came down, so I’m 
waiting for a reward of. some kind.” 

“Yes, you'll do,” said I. “But don't 
be conceited over it. Oh, Gerald, I am 
glad to see you!” 


deserves best 


too, 
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“What better reward could any one 
ask? But it’s good to see you again. 
How’s the oppressed one?” 

“To whom do you refer?” I asked 
icily. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I mean the 
tyrant. The grim and pitiless Walter.” 

“Walter is very well, thank you. He’s 
very keen to see you again. Just now 
he’s out for a swim with the Lorelei. 
You know Walter’s sister is staying 
with us. Did you ever meet her? I 
don’t believe you did. She has a girl 
friend with her who was finished at 
the same tifme. They are a -finished 
pair, and indulge in the most gorgeous 
and shameless codperation. I feel like 
an old woman when they are around— 
sedate and serious-minded. If I didn’t 
know you were arrow-proof, I’d warn 
you to beware. They are subtle and 
deadly. However, you'll see for your- 
self. I must make the best of this 
afternoon, for it’s probably the last I'll 
see of you.” 

“You can’t harm that which is al- 
ready destroyed. In other words, there 
isn’t much use in shooting arrows at a 
thing that is already riddled with them.” 
He looked at me musingly. 

“Yes?” I said,.and arranged some 
crumbs. 

“No,” he said, and sighed. 

“Gerald, you are incorrigible!” 

“T know it.” He sighed again 

“T didn’t mean that,” I said, laughing. 
“T mean that you mustn’t make love to 
me because I might take you seriously, 
you know.” 

“Oh, that will be nice!” brightening. 
“Will you?” 

I shook my head. 

“One might almost imagine oneself 
on the Rhine,” he said pensively. “Cas- 
tles in the air and—Lorelei.” 

“That’s right—make love to me, and 
then accuse me of luring you on. This 
is a cruel world, and I am a bitterly 
misunderstood woman.” 
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“What a satisfaction it must be to 
know that!” 

“May I give you some more tea?” I 
asked coldly. 

“Yes, please, unless the tea is cold, 
too,” said he, and looked at me re- 
proachfully. + 

“Gerald, you’re laughing at me, and 
it isn’t polite to laugh at. your hostess— 
except behind her back, of course.” 

“It’s all the philosophy of life I 
have,” said Gerald. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, laughing when things go 
wrong; laughing, as it were, in the face 
of disappointments.” 

“You chose the first half of that 
sentence rather badly,” I said. “Of 
course, I don’t know what you meant 
by it, but it sounded distinctly uncom- 
plimentary.” 

Gerald stiffened the least little bit. 
He always does when I'm a bit risqué. 

“However, I'll overlook it,’ I added 
hastily; “if you'll stop looking senti- 
mental.” 

He wasn’t looking sentimental at all, 
but it always annoys me to find myself 
minding him. I looked at him and per- 
ceived traces—very faint, but, never- 
theless, unmistakable traces—of an ir- 
ritating smile round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“T don’t suppose you would care to 
have any boiling water poured down 
you?” I asked, with intense composure. 

He laughed outright. “No, thanks,” 
he said. “The tea isn’t cold at all.” 

“We understand each other, then,” I 
said severely. 

He answered in an elaborately absent- 
minded tone: “Oh, yes, very well— 
very well, indeed.” 

I was exasperated. “Now, what do 
you mean by that?” 

He raised his eyebrows, and spread 
out his hands in a shrug. “Why, noth- 
ing at all, dear lady,” he said. 

I reached for the hot water. 
“That is,” he added hastily, “I mean 


you understand me too well for my 
peace of mind.” . 

I relaxed my grip_on the teakettle, 
but eyed him suspiciously. ‘You don’t 
sound sincere.” 

“Conversation,” he answered, “is a 
means of concealing ideas, you know.” 

“Well, I won’t destroy you this 
time,” I said, “for it: would be terrible 
to send a soul to its last judgment in 
such a blackened and unrepentant state. 
I suppose you have a soul?” I added. 

“Alas, no, madame! It is another’s,” 
sadly. 

“A much safer place for it, then.” 

“Ye-es, perhaps,” he replied dubious- 
ly, with the smile unmistakably in evi- 
dence this time. 

It was irritating, but there was noth- 
ing for me to say. He waited. I was 
determined, however, and there was a 
long, gloomy silence. Finally I couldn't 
stand it any longer. 

“Tell me about—about your trip,” I 
said helplessly. 

If he had smiled, I should have hurled 
something at him. He didn’t, though, 
and I knew he wouldn’t. He is one of 
those rare individuals who know how 
to be magnanimous. 

“Why, there’s nothing much to tell. 
It’s an interesting country, that of the 
sleeping dragon. One feels its enor- 
mous potentialities, in spite of its -per- 
haps fortunate slumber. It is far from 
a deep repose—in fact, I thought it very 
uneasy; the dragon is still asleep, but 
it stirs like a creature on the brink of 
awakening. May it rest well and sleep 
soundly, and may the world be ready 
when it wakes up!” 

“Oh, Gerald, tell me about it!” 

“Well, you see the country is so vast, 
and the majority of the millions who 
compose it are so unconscious of their 
power as a whole, that one tries to fore- 
see what would happen if they suddenly 
took it into their heads to wonder what 
the rest of the world was like. The 
natural and inevitable next step would 
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be comparison, and the comparison 
might lead—anywhere.” 

“Do you mean that they would attack 
us?” 

“Who can answer that? The char- 
acter of the Mongolian, it seems to me, 
is an absolutely closed book to the 
Western mind. They are a wonderful 
people, and it is a wonderful country. 
The Chinaman, is, apparently, hospitable 
and kind—and cold-blooded; tender- 
hearted—and fiendishly cruel; extraor- 
dinarily subtle—and incredibly dense. 
At least that’s the way he seems to a 
white man. I suppose it’s all perfectly 
comprehensive and reconcilable to an- 
other Chinaman. However, to feel a 
helpless child and an intellectual giant 
in the same breath is a little too strenu- 
ous for me. I wouldn’t care to live 
among them.” 

“It must have been tremendously in- 
teresting. Did you have any adven- 
tures ?” 

“A few—nothing worth talking about. 
But I’m glad to get back to civilization 
and my friends. A white man in un- 
Europeanized China is too much like 
one of Omar’s ‘little children stumbling 
in the dark.’ ” 

“Civilization is very glad to have you 
back,” I said, smiling. 

“And my friends?” asked he. 

“And your friends, of course.” 

“And you?” 

“Why, of course. 
friends, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,” he said. 

Then Walter came in. 

The Lorelei were with him, and a 
youth from the neighborhood who had 
been more or less under my banner until_ 
they came. Since then he occasionally 


I’m one of your 


said good night to me, but that was 
about as much as I saw of him. 

I loved~seeing Walter and Gerald 
meet. 

“Well, old Gerald!” said Walter. 

“*How’s the backbone of the nation?” 
(That's 


said Gerald. what he calls 


Walter because he’s married and settled 
down.) Then they shook hands, and 
that was all there was to it. 

Men are so funny that way. The, 
ruder they are to each other, the better 
they like each other. While if a man 
detests another man, his courtesy to 
him is an example to young men with 
rich uncles. 

Well, the Lorelei, who had heard a 
good deal about Gerald, began to look 
him over at once, in their semidetached 
manner, rather the way a dog on a 
leash regards a passing cat, while 
Claude Hemming, the neighboring 
young man, hung around uneasily in 
the background. This inspection com- 
pleted, they began their campaign in 
the most ‘barefaced way. 

Nancy, Walter’s sister, is usually the 
moving spirit; and in this case she 
opened the ball. 

“We're so glad*to see you, Mr. Druce. 
We've heard so much about you,” said 
she, with a wicked glance at me. “Tell 
us quickly which of us you like the 
best!” 

This took even my breath away, al- 
though I was prepared for almost any- 
thing from them, and, for once, I be- 
lieve Gerald was surprised into help- 
lessness. 

“In my I began severely, 
“girls didn’t But at this Walter 
treacherously deserted to the erfemy, 
and laughed in a way that-I can describe 
only as a guffaw. Worse, Gerald, to 
whose aid I had come, positively 
grinned. 

However, he had recovered his wits. 

“May I,” said he to Nancy, “plead 
for time to decide a matter so vital to 
myself?’ Which left her to come off 
for once a very poor second. 

Then the other member of the ami- 
able pair came into action. 

“T suppose we'll have to wait, then,” 
she said lugubriously, and the meeting 
broke up in disorder. 

Well, to get back to my story, Gerald 


time,” 
































stayed two weeks with us, as he had 
promised, and then, after considerable 
argument—which, in the light of suc- 
ceeding events, was natural enough on 
his part—agreed to stay two more. 

During the first ten days or so, the 
way those girls acted with Gerald was 
simply abominable. They had it in for 
me, I suppose, for once comparing him 
with some of their numerous youthful 
admirers in a way not particularly com- 
plimentary to the latter, and I honestly 
never knew what they were going to 
say to Gerald next. 

I must say, though, that he seemed 
to thrive on it. 

After that there came a change, and 
for once the alliance seemed to be dis- 
solved. I hoped then that it was pure 
guilty shame that caused the change in 
their attitude, but I’ve since realized 
that this was far from being the real 
reason. 

About the same time, I began to see 
more of Gerald, who seemed to be 
avoiding the Lorelei as much as he had 
sought them out and played with them 
before. 

Then, one broiling day, they and 
Claude Hemming simply dragged him 
down to the lake for a swim, while 
Walter and I sat on the veranda, with 
two “pearly gates’”—the local appella- 
tion for his juleps, because of the 
glimpse of heaven supposed to be at- 
tained through them—fanning and 
commiserating each other. 

About two hours later, the four of 
them came back and sat on the porch 
in their dripping suits and a silence you 
could have cut with a knife. Even 
Walter saw that something was up, and 
began, in his elephantine, masculine 
way, to try to discover what had hap- 
pened. 

Of course, he merely muddled it. The 
girls went quietly into the house. Ger- 
ald got up with a pleasant, “Coming?” 
to Claude and followed them, and the 
latter sat dejectedly hugging his knees 
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for a few minutes, and then went in, 
too. 

Walter and I exchanged glances. 

“Must be attempted murder,” said he, 
eying me uneasily. 

“You ought to have been “an ambas- 
sador,” I replied. “You have such a 
delicate, subtle way of ‘handling these 
little things.” 

“Well ’ said Walter deprecating- 
ly, and relapsed into silence. 

* I relented. 

“Never mind. [’ll go in, and find out 
what’s up.” And I proceeded to 
Nancy’s room, knowing that, whatever 
had happened, she was probably at the 
bottom of it. 

I was horrified to find her on the 
hearthrug in a small pool of water, 
crying her eyes out. 

At first I couldn’t get anything out 
of her. However, after I had sat beside 
her for a moment or two, she sobbed 
out: “Oh, I’m a beast, a perfect beast! 
And he was nearly drowned, and he’s 
b-been a perfect angel. And so was I, 
nearly—I me-mean drowned. Oh, I 
hate me!” Which was, of course, a 
lucid explanation of the whole matter. 

I gathered her, wet bathing suit and 
all, in my arms. 

“Never mind, darling,” said I, pat- 
ting a shaking and extremely damp 
shoulder. “Nobody, was drowned, 
were they, honey ?” 

“No, but he might have been. And 
oh, Pussy’’—that’s their irreverent title 
for me—‘“I’m such a beast!” And she 
started all over again. 

“Come now,” said I. “Pull yourself 
together, and tell your disgusting old 
sister-in-law all about it. What, when, 
where, how, and why. We'll fix every- 
thing up beautifully, between us.” 

Stripped of exclamations, digres- 
sions, interjections, and sniffles, the 
narrative was something as follows: 

The water had been delightfully cool, 
and they had all stayed in for over an 
hour. Then Gerald had scrambled out 
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ahd suggested going back to the house. 
She, Nancy, had replied flippantly that 
he could if he liked, but that she was 
quite content where she was. Gerald 
had laughed, and sat down on a rock 
out in the. water to wait for them. 
After a bit, he had again suggested 
coming out, as he had said they were 
likely to get cramps, because the water 
was fairly cold and the day so warm. 
The water is very deep at the place 
where we bathe. 

Here, as Nancy expressed it, Claude 
had had to put in his oar and pooh-hoo 
the idea, and they had gone on swim- 
ming. Three minutes later, Nancy had 
had a cramp in her leg, and had just 
managed to scream before she went 
under. Claude had been near her, and 
had dived and brought her up, and she 
had lost her head and grabbed him 
round the body, pinning his arms and 
dragging him under, 

Then Gerald, who had dived the min- 
ute Nancy had screamed, Marjorie said, 
had reached them and brought them to 
the surface, had broken Nancy’s hold 
on Claude, who had breathed in a lot 
of water and was nearly drowned, and 
had lugged her to a rock in spite of her 
efforts to drown them both. He had 
pulled her up on the rock to Marjorie, 
who had rubbed out the cramp and ad- 
ministered first aid. Then he had dived 
again and brought Claude, who was un- 
conscious, safely to the rock, a distance 
of over a hundred feet. 

He had been over this four times, 
twice at racing speed and twice en- 
cumbered with a helpless idiot, as 
Nancy put it. When he had got 
through pumping the water out of 
Claude’s lungs, he had been nearly dead. 
Then they had rested a bit and come 
on home, all four of them in a state 
bordering on collapse. 

Poor little Nancy 


grew hysterical 


when the story was over, and I had 
to get her bathing suit off her and put 
When I got downstairs 


her to bed. 


again, Claude had left his apologies and 
gone home, and Walter was waiting for 
me triumphantly. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” said he. “Nancy 
got a cramp, and Gerald and young 
Hemming pulled her out of the water 
between them.” 

“Who told you?” said I, looking dis- 
appointed. 

“Gerald there,” said Walter, much 
pleased with himself, and inclined to 
be magnanimous. 

He is so funny sometimes, is Walter. 

I looked at Gerald. ‘Oh, he told 
you, did he?” said I, and it seemed to 
take all the wind out of Walter’s sails. 

Nancy and I had a long talk, when I 
took up her supper. 

“You'll have to apologize some way,” 
was my verdict. 

“Oh, I can’t!” wailed Nancy. “Be- 
cause—don't you see?—I’m perfectly— 
I mean,. he’s the most Oh, I know 
I shall do something foolish and 
g-g-give myself away!” 

A great light broke over me. I 
thought a moment. 

“My dear, you’ve simply_got to, for 
your own self-respect—if for no other 
reason,” I added to myself. “I'll fix it 
up so that it will be easy for you.” And 
with that I left her to a most salubrious 
self-vilification. 

I had a plan, as the storybooks say. 





Gerald was  wunapproachable _ that 
night, but the next morning, bright and 
early, I lured him off in a canoe, os- 
tensibly for a long talk about old times. 

He seemed pathetically glad to come. 

After lulling his suspicions for about 
half an hour of small talk, I began the 
attack, although I was quaking in my 
shoes. Gerald is a very different pro- 
position from Walter, and can scare 
you and shut you up more effectively, 
without saying a word, than any one I 
ever saw. 

“Gerald,” said I, “do you mind if I 
ask you something?” 
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“Go ahead,” said Gerald 
piciously. 

“Are you very angry with Nancy?” 

Gerald sat up as if he had been 
stung. 

“I?” he exclaimed. 
What in the world for? 
not!” he added. 

“Well, the girl has had the idea you 
didn’t like her for days and days. And 
she—well, she seems to feel pretty 
badly about it. Seems to think either 
she’s done something to offend you, or 
else you detest her.” 

Gerald’s face was a study. 

“Why, my God!” he 
“She’s the sweetest, dearest 
then he stopped. 

“Thank you, Gerry. That’s all I 
wanted to know,” said I demurely. 

“What do you mean?” said he, and 
then, “You little fiend!” And he eyed 
me half angrily, half reproachfully. 

“T have nothing further to say, after 
an insult like that, except that if you 
don’t make it clear to the child that you 
don’t detest her and don’t despise her, 
you’re not the sensible man I’ve always 
thought you.” 

“Kitty,” said he—he hasn’t called me 
that for ages—‘“I’m old enough to be 
her father.” 

“Gerry,” said I, “I’ll thank you to re- 
member you are the same age as I am.” 
Gerald 


unsus- 


“With Nancy? 
I should say 


exploded. 
And 





“But she can’t possibly ——” 
began, and stopped. 

Then I lost all patience with him. 
“Gerald, do you take me for a fool?” 
I snapped, and was sorry at once. 

“No-o,” he said doubtfully, and I 
ceased to be sorry. 

We went home in silence. 

After lunch, I took the monosyllabic 
Nancy aside. 

“You go down to the summerhouse,” 
I said, “and I’ll send Gerald down to 


- you. 
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I can’t think what he'll think of 
you if you don’t apologize pretty soon.” 

She was inclined to demur, but I 
hustled her off, and went out.on the 
porch to Walter and Gerald. I began 
to hunt around on the table. 

“Oh, bother!” said I. “I’ve left my 
scissors down in the summerhouse. 
Gerry, do be a dear and get them for 
me, will you?” 

Gerald got up. 

“Here,” Walter said. “Don’t make 
poor old Gerry walk in the heat at his 
time of life. I'll get them.” 

I could have bitten him. 

“No,” said I sweetly. “I’ve got an 
errand for you, too. Go up to my 
room, like a dear 

Here Gerald departed for the sum- 
merhouse. 

Ks and,” I added, “for goodness 
sake, stay there!” 

Walter was considerably surprised, 
so I explained as much as was good for 
him to know. 

Some two hours later, Walter and I 
were standing together at the open 
drawing-room window when Nancy 
and Gerald came down the path. And 
then my best and lifelong friend, Ger- 
ald, walked past, about two feet away, 
and never even saw me! 

“It’s worked!” said Walter. 

“Yes, it’s worked,” said I. 

“It’s perfectly great!” said Walter. 

“Ves,” said I. 

“Aren’t you tremendously pleased ?”’ 
said Walter. 

“Yes, indeed,” said I, 
away from the window. 

“Oh, Kitty,” said Walter, “you lit- 
tle, little And he took me in a 
big bear hug. 

That’s the funny thing about Walter. 
He understands the most unexpected 
things. 
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Rieti LE shutters of the store—Fos- 
Jt kitt & Sons—had been up 








fully an hour; a sprinkling of 
dirty sawdust lay on the pave- 
ment; the night air was warm 
and still, and in the suburban street 
there was what the “gentleman of the 
family” had described as a “smelly 
calm.” But behind the shutters, the 
little, aged head of the firm was bravely 
facing the fury of a storm that had 
been pursuing him for years. The 
storm center was that very “gentle- 
man of the family.” 

Mr. Joseph Foskitt was no more than 
sixty years of age, but his face was as 
dark and dented as the old mahogany 
counter on which for years and years 
bacon and cheese had been hacked for 
those who patronized the firm. He was 
a man who had toiled hard all his life, 
but none—not even the three married 
sons who now held him at bay in the 
sitting room behind the closed shutters 
—had ever heard him complain. 

Nicol, the eldest of the three, was 
standing with his shoulders against the 
mantelshelf, his hands clasped behind 
his back. Peter, two years younger, 
was sitting at the table, his chin in his 
hands, his eyes fixed on Nicol, and 
blinking now and then, as if prompting. 
Benjamin, the youngest, was pacing 
slowly up and down, his head nodding 
approval of the sentiments expressed 
by Nicol. 
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“You know your duty,” Nicol said 
brusquely, and the little, gray head nod- 
ded, but the lips made no movement. 

Benjamin said: “Duty—yes; you 
ought to look at it in that light, father.” 

The old man .looked across at the 
youngest boy, and the white beard 
seemed to move to the swelling of his 
throat. He shifted his right foot for- 
ward slightly, and rested the tips of his 
fingers on the edge of the table. 

“Nicol, boy,” he said, in a shaky 
voice, “I wish you’d chosen another 
time for this. Taken me unawares—it 
has. Everything was so smooth, and 
bright, and promising. I said to your 
mother only this morning: ‘Isn't it 
grand to have them all at home, with 
their wives and ? 

Nicol checked him. 

“Don’t think that we’ve tried to take 
advantage of you, father,” he said. 
“It’s a pity that the little party you'd 
arranged should be spoiled; but things 
have been getting intolerable, and Ben- 
jamin and Peter here suggested 

Benjamin shrugged his shoulders, as 
if unprepared to take any responsibility. 

“And, anyway,” Nicol went on,: in- 
fusing more spirit into his voice, 
“what’s the anniversary about? Who 
is the fatted calf being killed for?” 

The old man wiped his forehead with 
the back of his hand. 

“Sit down, father,” said Nicol en- 
couragingly. ‘We can talk this out 
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among. ourselves without losing our 
tempers—we can talk it out quietly and 
reasonably.” 

But the father refused the invitation 
to be seated. 

“Lord! You have hit me, Nicol,” he 
said plaintively. 

“But surely you must have expected 
it,” came from the tall figure at the 
fireplace. “We've worked hard in this 
business, Peter and Benjamin and—and 
I’ve tried to do my best. Ever since 
I can remember, I’ve had to regard 
Foskitt’s Store as a kind of religion. 
Ever since I was fourteen, I have been 
handling groceries. My whole life has 
been made up of groceries. There’s 
never been any break. It seems to me 
as if there were no world beyond the 
pavement outside there. I’m twenty- 
seven. years of age, and I’ve never been 
outside this—this cage! And it’s the 
same with Benjamin—isn'’t it, Ben?” 

Benjamin nodded. 

“And Peter.” 

And Peter nodded. 

“Not that I’d kick up a fuss now,” 
Benjamin said, throwing a sop to his 
conscience, for the twitching face of his 
gray-haired, father troubled him. “I 
can do my share of work, so long as the 
others 

“Ah! That’s it,’”’ Nicol broke in. “So 
their fair share. 
Father, there’s no room in this business 
for a ‘gentleman of the family.’ It isn’t 
fair to us, and it isn’t fair to him.” 

The old man started at the sound of 
a footstep in the hall outside. He 
threw an appealing glance at Nicol, 
who looked at his brothers, nodded, and 
curled his lips. Some one knocked at 
the door. The old man called out 
quickly : 

“Just a minute, Joseph—give me a 
minute.” 

“No,” said Nicol; “let him come in. 
We're not afraid to tell him to his face 
what we think about this affair. Don't 





long as others do 
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try to shield him. Get out of the way, 
father——” 

He strode across the floor of the sit- 
ting room and threw open the door. 

“You can come in,” he said. “We 
were talking about you.” 

And Joseph, the storm center, the 
“gentleman of the family,” came in. He 
presented a remarkable contrast to the 
others. He was much older than Nicol; 
indeed, he must have been thirty-seven. 
But there was no trace of “business” 
about him. His face was almost as- 
cetic; thé eyes were very large and 
dark-ringed, the cheeks were slightly 
hollowed, and he had a habit of cough- 
ing nervously before he spoke. More- 
over, the dissimilarity between him and 
the others was heightened by the smart, 
if not stylish, cut of his clothes. 

“Let it rest,” the old man pleaded, 
holding out a hand to Nicol. “Joe, 
boy, don’t pay any heed. Nicol’s been 
overworked lately, and he’s not feeling 
quite himself.” 

“Nicol is feeling quite himself,” came 
from the fireplace; “and if he wasn’t, 
it’s not to be wondered at.” He turned 
to his eldest brother. “Now, Joseph,” 
he said, “you’ve come in at the right 
moment.” 

“I was going to say,” said Joseph, in 
a weak, tired voice, as he took a seat 
on the couch, “that the ladies sent me 
to find out what was happening here. 
They’re waiting for you.” 

“Never mind the ladies,” said Nicol. 
“This is a matter for men to deal with. 
Now, what we're kicking against—Ben- 
jamin, Peter, and I—is the ‘gentleman 
of the family.’” 

“Meaning me, I suppose?” 

“Hush, Joe,” the old man whispered. 
“Don’t let them upset you.” 

“Exactly,” said Nicol; “meaning you. 
Here we are, the three of us, men, and 
yet we've never had the opportunity 
of getting out into the world and meet- 
ing other men, and so broadening our 
minds.” 
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“T can believe that,” said Joseph, 
very quietly. 

“No,” said Nicol hotly, “we've never 
been able to afford it. Some one else 


has cribbed all the profits.” 
said Joseph, 


“Meaning me, again?” 
with a pathetic smile. 

The old man seated himself on the 
couch, and patted his eldest son’s hand 
reassuringly. 

“We'll start from the beginning, if 
you like,” said Nicol, “and I’m speak- 
ing for my brothers, as well as for my- 
self. For years and years we have had 
our noses kept down to the counters of 
this store. We've kept the business 
going; we’ve made it.” 

The white beard trembled. 

“We've made it,” Nicol repeated 
challengingly, “while you've been fiit- 
ting about the world like a gilded but- 
terfly.” 

“Hush, Joe, hush!” said the old man, 
as he saw the thin lips moving. 

“He can’t deny it,” said Nicol trucu- 
lently. “Where has he been during 
the last eight years? Switzerland—the 
Mediterranean—the Canary Islands— 
South America! Where have we been 
—Benjamin, Peter, and 1? In this shop, 
day after day! During the last five 
years, I haven’t spent five shillings on 
theaters. It’s been a case of scrape, 
scrape. My wife—Heaven knows why 
she married me !—has never had a day’s 
holiday since | her my name, 
Benjamin, has yours ever had a sov- 
ereign in her hand that she could call 
her own?” 

“No, she _ hasn't,” 
“and no more have I.” 

Peter said: “I have been taking the 
wage of a laborer for six years and 
more, all because it was your business, 
father, and I hoped that the profits 
were being put aside, so that we might 
all share and share alike when the time 
came 

“You mean when father dies? 
Joseph. 


gave 


said Benjamin, 


” said 


“You can have it that way, if you 
like,” Peter snapped. 

Joseph arose from the couch and 
placed his hand on his father’s 
shoulder. 

“I’m sorry, dad,” he said, “that 
you’ve been upset, but don’t think for 
a minute that they've disturbed me,” 

He walked to the door. -The others 
were watching him resentfully. Sud- 
denly he turned, and held out his hand. 

“Look here, boys,” he said cheerily, 
“let’s make it up! We haven't got 
long in this world—some of us—and it 
isn’t worth while quarreling among 
ourselves like a lot of discontented 
women,” 

No one accepted the proffered hand, 
so Joseph said to his father, as he 
turned on his heel again: 

“I’m going upstairs to see mother. I 
was in the middle of a tale that was 
told me at Nice when the ladies asked 
me to come down here.” 

The door closed behind him. 

“Nice!” said Nicol, between his 
teeth. ‘Now, father, let’s hear what 
you're going to do about it. What are 
your intentions with regard to Joseph? 
Why should he be kept up in all his 
style like an egg on a trencher? Why 
should he be supplied with money— 
of our earning—so that he may cruise 
about the seas like a millionaire, and 
come back here to talk of Nice and 
Switzerland, and all the other places 
that he’s been to? Don’t try to make us 
believe that Joseph has money of his 
own. He hasn’t. We know—from the 
pass books—that you’ve provided him 
with all that he’s spent.” 

“What we can’t understand,” Peter 
interrupted, “is that you, father, a 
sidesman of the parish church, a man 
who has been in trade all his life, 
should be so vain as to try to make one 
of the brood better than he ought to 
be. Who, pray, is Joseph Foskitt? Is 
he any better than Peter Foskitt? Why 
shouldn’t he work?” 
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“He has worked,” said the old man, 
with some sign of spirit. “Joseph -has 
worked—hard. And I thought that you 
boys were proud of him—that’s why 
| asked him to come back here for to- 
night’s party. Joe isn’t as strong as he 
might be, but he ‘has educated him- 
self, and I thought that it would be 
nice if he could get a position E 

—‘That would lift him above the sell- 
ing of bacon and cheese? That’s not 
good enough for Lord Joseph, I sup- 
pose ?” 

The father made no reply, but he 
looked up, as if to say, “Well?” And 
Nicol did not hesitate to lay down an 
ultimatum. 

“You can’t deny it, father, that dur- 
ing the last eight years you’ve been 
keeping Joseph supplied with money 
in order that he might play the gentle- 
man, In that time, he hasn’t beer. home 
more than three weeks. Now we want 


to know what you're going to do about 


it. If this kind of thing is to continue, 
I, for one, will clear out. I can get 
another place, and I can answer for 
Benjamin and Peter. We'll give you 
till the morning to think about it, but 
you must have your answer ready be- 
fore breakfast.” 

“Yes,” said the old man feebly, and, 
leaving them there, he went out of the 
room and up the stairs to where his 
white-haired wife was sitting by the 
fireplace, her eldest son kneeling at her 
feet and recounting tales of his travels. 

Down in the sitting room, Nicol lit 
a pipe. To the others, he said: 

“There you are! I’ve done the dirty 
work for you; now it’s up to you to 
enforce the ultimatum. If Lord Joseph 
is too gentlemanly to pack sugar and 
slice up a ham, he’s too gentlemanly 
to prey on what is ours by right. I’ve 
had enough of it.” 

“And I,” said Peter. 

Benjamin said: “The old fellow took 
the knock well, didn’t he?” And his 
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watching again the retreating figure. 

The party was a failure that night, 
for, although the three malcontents 
joined their wives and the others in the 
room above, there was gloom—a ghost 
at the feast. It was obvious to the old 
man that his daughters-in-law were in 
the cabal, for frequently they shot in- 
quiring glances at their husbands. Jo- 
seph seemed to realize that his presence 
was only adding fuel to the fire, and, 
quite early in the evening, he begged 
to be allowed to retire. He kissed his 
mother on both cheeks; he kissed his 
father on the wrinkled forehead; he 
shook hands with his brothers and their 
wives, and went to his room. 

As the door closed, Nicol’s wife, a 
sharp-featured little woman who had 
been a teacher, nudged her husband and 
said, “Well?” sharply and command- 
ingly. Nicol whispered in her ear. She 
looked across at the two other wives, 
and nodded a confirmation of what she 
had previously told them of Nicol’s 
intentions. 


Breakfast was spread on the long 
table, but ncither Joseph nor his par- 
ents had come downstairs. The three 
malcontents, with their wives, were 
standing near the window in counsel. 
Something had happened during the 
Nicol was beside himself ‘with 
rage. Frequently struck his left 
palm with the knuckles of his right 
hand, saying, as he did so: “My God! 
To think of it! The disgrace!” 

Benjamin was the first to hear the 
familiar step on the stairs. 

“He’s coming,” he said in a whisper. 
“Be careful, Nicol. Don’t hit him too 
hard. Anything may happen to him.” 

“Shut up!” said Nicol angrily, and 
threw up his head and waited. 

The door opened very slowly, and 
the old father took two steps into the 
room. The moment his eyes lit on the 
group near the window, he knew that 


night. 
he 
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there was no escape. /t had been dis- 
covered. He clasped his hands and 
mumbled something that the others 
could not distinguish. Benjamin’s wife 
was holding a handkerchief to her lips. 

“Ben, I can’t stand this!’’ she burst 
out. “Take me home!” 

Nicol’s wife stamped her right foot 
and said testily: “Susan, you’re a little 
ass !” 

The old man faced Nicol. There was 
no need to ask any questions. 

“By God, sir, but you've kept it very 
close!” 

“Sir?” the old man echoed, and the 
white beard shook. “It’s your father 
you're talking to, Nicol, boy.” 

“I don’t forget that,” said Nicol, his 
voice rising. “I know that I’m talking 
to my father, who for years has been 
giving our good money to 4 

There was a long pause. 

“To a thief!” he finished, lowering 
his voice to a horror-stricken whisper. 

The pendulum of the grandfather's 
clock in the corner of the room seemed 
to be calling mockingly as it swung 
to and fro: 

“Found—out ! 
—out!” 

senjamin’s wife had 
handkerchief from her lips. 
staring with lips parted at the bent 
figure of Mr. Joseph Foskitt, head of 
the firm of Foskitt & Sons, sidesman of 
the parish church. And the little man 
appeared to be dwindling as she stared. 
The lines of his face became deeper, his 
eyes smaller; the shoulders were 
hunched, while the scored hands— 
scored through years of counter work— 
were slowly smoothing each other. 

“A thief!” Nicol repeated, and thrust 
before the swimming eyes incontest- 
able proof of his brother’s disgrace; a 
discharge from prison—a ticket of 
leave—a sordid relic or reminder of 
the tragedy of a life. Benjamin had 
found the thing on the landing outside 


Found—out! Found 


lowered the 
She was 


the bedroom of the “gentleman of the 
family.” 

“Gentleman of the family!” Nicol’s 
voice teemed with bitterness and scorn. 
The old man caught at the back of a 
chair to steady his swaying body. 

“Nicol—my son ig 

“Your son!” 

One of the listening women cried out 
in fear. 

“Hush!” Peter whispered to Nicol. 
“How was father to know? Mebbe 
Joe’s deceived him as well as us.” 

Nicol brushed aside the restraining 
hand; his cheeks were livid. 

“He must have known,” he said a1i- 
grily, snapping his fingers till they 
cracked like a whip. “And if he didn’t 
know, he ought to have found out. 
Good God! Have you all gone mad? 
Do you think a_man can go to penal 
servitude for—for forgery and his par- 
ents not know of it?” 

Little Susan, the wife of Benjamin, 
ran toward her father-in-law and 
threw her arms around his neck. 

“Hold your tongue, Nicol!” she 
shouted fiercely. “It wasn’t your father 
who went to prison, and I’m not going 
to stay here and allow him to be tor- 
tured.” 

Nicol’s wife swung round with the 
passion of a virago. 

“The door’s open,” she said to the 
little woman. ‘Nicol isn’t a child—he 
knows what he’s talking about. God 
forbid that I should be known as the 
sister-in-law of a thief!” 

“Ten years ago!” It Peter’s 
voice; he was reading the discharge 
paper. 

Nicol snatched it from his hand. 

“If it were fifty years ago, it 
wouldn’t make any difference. The 
gentleman of the family! And—and— 
God in heaven!—we—we poor, mis- 
erable fools have been working our- 
selves to death in order that he might 
live abroad and hide his disgrace. And 
who knows? He may still be s 


was 
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“Nicol! God forgive you!” The 
old man had broken away from Susan; 
his right hand was raised above his 
head. “God forgive you r 

Nicol didn’t flinch. 

“Now we know where we are,” he 
said icily. “And now we're going to 
settle this matter once and for all time.” 

Peter had sidled toward his father; 
his eyes were full. 

“Nicol, old fellow,” he said, “‘let’s 
have breakfast before we go any fur- 
ther. You're -excited—we’'re all ex- 
cited. Let’s have something to eat, and 
then we can look at the matter fairly 
and decide what’s. to be done. Come, 
now.” 

Nicol stepped back, his face working 
with passion. 

“Breakfast!” he sneered. “And with 
him! He'll be down in a minute or 
two. Do you think that because I’ve 


sweated out my very soul in this shop 
to keep him in luxury I haven't a spark 
of pride left? 


Do you think Id sit 
down at the same table with a common 
thief? God defend us!” 

The old man stayed the attempt to 
leave the breakfast room. First, he 
stepped back and closed the door; then 
he passed his hand across his brow. As 
he turned to face them again, he seemed 
to straighten himself up—to take a firm 
grip of himself. He addressed them 
all, but all the time he was speaking 
his eyes were fixed on the face of 
Nicol. 

“Listen,” he said, his gray head nod- 
ding to the pain that was racking him. 
“IT did know that Joe—my boy, Joe— 
had been in—in there—where you said. 
Seven years! He was in there seven 
years. Your mother knows that he was 
in there, but only she and I and—and 
Joe know how he came to be sent 
there. Joe! My boy! Won't sit down 
at the same table, Nicol? Wait—wait. 
Joe was twenty years of age when they 
sent him away. God forgive the judge 
that sentenced him!” 
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“Forgery!” Nicol muttered between 
clenched teeth. 

“Yes, forgery,” repeated the old man 
in a monotone. “You boys were mere 
babies at the time * 

“But the world wouldn’t let us forget 
it when we were men.” 

“The business was doing badly just 
then,” the father went on, ignoring the 
interruption. “There was only Joe and 
me to help it along, for your mother’s 
time was taken up by—by you and the 
others. Doing very badly, it was, and 
many a night I went to bed, after put- 
ting up the shutters, to lie awake till 
morning—wondering if I dare take the 
shutters down again. Nicol, my son, if 
it hadn’t been for your mother—and 
Joe—in those days, there wouldn’t be 
any Foskitt & Sons now. It was hard 
to keep my hands from myself when I 
was alone, with the bills piled round 
like snow that was steadily burying me. | 
But Joe was always cheerful—always 
talking about ‘the turn of the tide,’ and 
your mother was always talking about 
you three, and of the day when you'd 
grow up and give me a hand in the 
business.” 

The old man paused, tiptoed to the 
door, and listened. He came back to 
his place near the table, and looked at 
the women—his daughters-in-law. 

“All married,” he said, in a choking 
voice. “But Joe isn’t—is he? And 
you're jealous of him! You think he’s 
had a better time than you’ve had. Joe 
would have married if it hadn’t been 
for—for what happened. She died. 
Broke her heart. Doing very badly, 
the business was, and when I was lying 
awake in the night, I fancied I could 
hear you crying for the food I was 
unable to get. I wanted ready money— 
badly. I was a small man, and the 
wholesale people refused long credit; 
they guessed that I was drifting, and 
one of the firms sent a representativ~ 
down to make inquiries. He gave me 
two days in which to settle up.” 
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Again he went to the door to listen. 

“The morning the representative 
went away, a check came in from a cus- 
tomer—a well-to-do man. The check 
was open. It could be cashed across 
the counter at the bank. Only eight 
pounds! I ut 

Nicol groped his way to a chair. 
Something in his father’s eyes told him 
what was coming. 

“T made it-eighty !” 

Not a sound in the room, save the 
dull “Found—out! Found—out ! 
Found—out!”” of the grandfather’s 
clock in the corner. 

“Joe took the check to the bank ten 
minutes before closing time. He didn’t 
know what I’d done. The check was 
cashed Es 

“Found—out ! 
—out!” 

and Joe—oh, my boy, Joe! 
When the time came—when it was 
known—Joe packed a bag and went 
away. ‘There's the kiddies, dad,’ he 
said, ‘and mebbe they'll not be hard 
on me.’ ”’ 

Nicol was holding Peter’s arm. 
There was no anger in his eyes—now. 

“They caught Joe; he didn’t mean to 
go far. He took everything on his 
shoulders—a big, fine lad he was in 
those days. And to save you—you 
three—I let Joe take the blame! Seven 
years! The papers said: “The parents 
of the prisoner did not attend the court ; 


Found—out! Found 


and the judge. in passing sentence, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with them, for it 
had been shown that they were highly 
respectable people, and had done their 
best to bring the prisoner up as a wor- 


thy citizen.’ Seven years—and for 
your sakes I let him sacrifice himself !” 

Nicol had bowed his head into his 
hands; his shoulders were shaking. 
The old man brushed his eyes. 

“Tt killed Joe,” he went on in a break- 
ing voice. “When he came out, he 
wasn’t like the Joe I had known as 
my son. ‘Better get him into a nursing 
home,’ the prison doctor said ; ‘his lungs 
are not too strong.’ And Joe said: ‘I 
shall be all right in a little while, dad, 
and you’ve got the boys to help you, 
now. You're doing well. Never tell 
them the truth.’ But I’ve told you the 
truth. You and I haven’t been making 
a gentleman of Joe. We've been help- 
ing him to find the health he lost when 
he gave up everything to save me— 
and you. All the years of which you 
spoke last night—in Switzerland, Nice, 
and South America—have been spent 
by Joe in trying to get back his health, 
and, thank God! there’s a chance—a 
big chance. Won't sit at the same 
table ¥ 

“Dad! Benjamin held up his hand. 

The “gentleman of the family” was 
coming down to breakfast. Peter 
threw open the door. Joseph came into 
the room, his old white-haired mother 
leaning on his arm. 

“What?” he exclaimed. 
waited breakfast for us?” 

“Yes, Joe,” Nicol, in a 


that trembled. 


“Have you 


said voice 


They moved to their respective 
chairs, but not until the white-haired 
mother and the “gentleman of the fam- 
ily” were seated did they take their 
places at the table. 


ee 





cry, so she 
was Hope 
Her cheeks 


RY HE wanted to 
laughed. That 
Godfrey’s way. 
flamed, and she sat very 
straight in the saddle. She 

let her eyes wander once more over 
her view, over the picture that God had 
made for His pleasure—and hers, she 
had always felt reverently. There it 
lay as if newly created—the stretch of 
slumbrous pine tops, and beyond, on 


lower ground, the thickets where red 
maple buds spelled April, and cedars 


struck a dark note. Ranked soldier- 
wise they stood against salt marshes, 
edging shining waters that reached to 
far sand dunes, cutting off the sea. 

It was not much of a view, perhaps, 
this strip of Jersey pineland, but it 
had “opened its soul to her, therefore 
she loved it.” Through all her jour- 
neyings she had carried it in her heart, 
and on the very morning of her home- 
coming she had jumped to her saddle 
that she might reach it the sooner. 
From the overlooking pine knoll, she 
had gloried an instant in the welcome 
of sunlit waters, and the breath of sun- 
soaked pines; then, aghast, she had tak- 
en in the devastation done in her ab- 
sence, the ugliness that bit into her 
view like a wound. 

Beyond her boundary, on the only bit 
of land not her own, the earth had been 
stripped. There were felled pines with 
tops still green and cut scrub oaks with 


winter-brown leaves still clinging, which 
should have been ready to break into a 
May fantasy of pink leaflets. In a wide, 
flat patch of yellow clay, stood a new, 
ungainly shed. 

It was well, indeed, that she had come 
home, to redeem her view from the 
hand of the spoiler. 

With her little tear-defying laugh, 
Hope summoned all her forces of resist- 
ance and, wheeling the eager sorrel, 
rode at a swift trot through the wind- 
ing, pine-needled path. 

At the weathered zigzag boundary 
fence, near the scene of destruction, 
she pulled up sharply. There began 
the abomination of desolation. 

Across the clay patch amid the piles 
of brush, a man in khaki overalls, his 
back to her, was vigorously digging, 
stripping dear Mother Earth of her 
moss-green robe, and leaving her naked 
in the sun. 

Hope’s eyes grew big and angry as 
she gazed, and again the laugh escaped 
her lips, which would be crying. At 
the slight sound the man turned, then 
thrust his spade into the ground near 
a bed of trailing arbutus, and came 
toward her. 

“Did you speak?” he asked civilly, 
and pulled his shapeless hat brim down 
to shield his eyes. 

“Speak? No,” she retorted. “It is 
unspeakable, this Her circling 
riding whip indicated the tall pines 
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prone, the cut brush, the rough shed. 
“You are making an eyesore; you are 
killing the arbutus.” Her tone accused 
him of worse than manslaughter. “You 
are spoiling my view!” 

Then, with a sudden reasonableness, 
she broke off, mortified at having lost 
her temper before a stranger; a work- 
man, moreover, doubtless under orders. 

“But it is not your fault.” She spoke 
with the graciousness that takes com- 
pliance for granted. “You are work- 
ing for the new owner. Mr. Sedgwick 
I believe is the name?” 

“Yes—er—ma’am,” the man stam- 
mered. His hesitancy was not surpris- 
ing; she had been rather precipitate. 

“Well, you may stop at once,” she 
said, with decision. “I cabled my law- 
yers from Europe to buy this land as 
soon as I heard the property had 
changed hands. When I obtain the 
deed, I can give you work replanting 


it—with moss, little bushes, young 


pines, all as it was before—before that 
vandal touched it.” 

“But I’m afraid I can’t stop.” The 
slight drawl did not cover a positive 


note. “We're getting ready to make 
brick. He doesn’t care to sell.” 

“He will when he gets my cash offer 
for a bit of worthless scrub oak. Mr. 
Sedgwick claims to possess average in- 
telligence, I suppose?” 

“Oh, I guess not, ma’am; he’s not 
boastful,” was the mild reply. 

Hope gave him a quick look, but 
there was no hint of levity in the blue 
eyes that quietly regarded her from 
under the shapeless hat brim. 

‘‘He must sell,” she asserted. “I will 
not have my view desecrated by a hide- 
ous brickyard!” 

“Guess he’d rather buy the few acres 
of clay on your side the fence, if there’s 
any thought of selling,” the man ven- 
tured. 

In high indignation Hope cut him 
short, her tone coldly superior. To 


have her view brought .to a question 
of common barter was unbearable. 

“Not a foot will I sell! Besides, this 
clay is not good,” she added practically. 
“It has been tried and failed. There 
is a heap of soft, crumbled brick in the 
old clay pit, to prove it. That fact 
may interest Mr. Sedgwick.” 

With which declaration, she finished 
the interview, and rode straight to the 
Longwood telegraph office, where she 
wired her lawyers: 

Buy Sedgwick tract immediately. 
offer if necessary. 

She grudged the hours awaiting a re- 
ply, knowing that the workman’s vigor- 
ous spade was dealing destruction 
meanwhile. Why could not this Sedg- 
wick person have employed a native 
South Jersey worker, of leisurely. mo- 
tions and frequent intervals of repose- 
ful rumination, instead of this im- 
ported laborer wha made the earth fly? 

When it came, the answer read: 

Sedgwick rejects offer positively. His ad- 
dress care Reverend Treadwell, Longwood, 
if personal interview seems desirable. 

It did; highly desirable. In her five 
years of responsibility for her own and 
her mother’s property, Hope had found 
that with most men, a woman with a 
cool head and a warm smile can use 
both to advantage in a personal inter- 
view. She prided herself on being a 
good business woman—on her clear, 


Double 


cold common sense—as do many im 
practical, romantic idealists. 

Promptly she telephoned Sue Tread- 
well, who supplemented her reverend 
father’s inadequate salary by making 
superlatively comfortable, during the 
Longwood golf season, a few well-pay- 
ing guests. One of these, it would 
seem, must be this very Paul Sedgwick 
whose unaccountable predilection for 
that bit of scrub oak threatened the vio- 
lation of Hope’s treasured view. 

Sue’s telephonic volubility made it 
only necessary that Hope should keep 
an ear to the receiver to learn in stac- 
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cato phrases that it was “great” to have 
Hope home again; that, as her almoner, 
Sue had mutton-brothed the sick and 
Christmas-treed the children, to say 
nothing of barrels of flour distributed 
for miles around, for it had been a 
hard winter; that now they must have 
some golf together and “auction”; that 
Paul Sedgwick—a new boarder and a 
really nice person, Sue interrupted her- 
self to add discriminatingly—was a per- 
fect wonder at auction and crazy over 
a scheme for brickmaking. 

Hope broke in on the mono- 
logue. “Bring him over for a game 
this evening. I'll get the doctor to 
make a fourth.” 

And it was so arranged. 

Greeting her hostess that evening, 
Sue glanced at Hope’s Paris dinner 
gown, and murmured reproachfully: 
“War paint for poor Mr. Sedgwick!” 

Ignoring the charge, Hope turned 


quickly, and met blue eyes that gleamed 


above a dress shirt as steadily as from 
under a shapeless hat brim. The work- 
man was the obstinate landowner, and 
Hope, distinctly chagrined, made no at- 
tempt to mitigate the sudden chill that 
came over the warmth of her smile, 
as she bowed in stately wise and waited 
an explanation. 

The blue eyes crinkled at the corners; 
the slight drawl waived Sue’s introduc- 
tion. 

“We 
Sedgwick. 
you refused to ‘double it.’’ 

“T ‘passed’! said Hope coolly, her 
head in the air. 

“Then you have met at bridge al- 
ready!” Sue inferred, and flew up- 
stairs for an allotted five minutes with 
Mrs. Godfrey, whose nerves tyrannized 
gently over Hope and her friends. 

As Hope was still silent, the blue eyes 
were brought to order, though they re- 
fused to remain very serious, and Paul 
Sedgwick’s tone was contrite, but un- 
embarrassed, as he said: 


7 


have met before,” said Paul 


“T ‘made it spades’ and— 
, 


“T am sorry. It has, I know, all the 
bromidic originality of a best seller. 
But your lady-of-the-manor air as you 
rode your high horse, made me drop 
into the expected vernacular. I’m sorry 
you are vexed.” 

“Oh, no.” Hope assumed a suavity 
that she felt he would dislike. “Oh, 
no; not vexed! Rather bored. When 
truth is no stranger than fiction, it is— 
uninteresting.” She saw that the shaft 
of her disdain had sped well; the 
amused look had quite gone from his 
eyes. She dropped the affected tone, 
and with a sudden radiant smile that 
had often won her her way, she said 
frankly: “But now that the truth is 
out, now that you are you—this brick- 
making must be only a fad—you will 
sell me the land?” 

“No.” The prolonged monosyllable 
had the positive note she had marked 
before, yet she knew that her smile also 
had not missed fire. “No,” he repeated. 

“But you must,” she declared imperi- 
ously. 

That made his eyes steel blue, but 
she was undaunted. “What is your 
price?” she demanded. 

“You have not money enough,’ 
replied quietly. 

She looked about her library, a treas- 
ury of rare rugs, and pictures, and first 
They spoke of a wealth that 


he 


editions. 
counted. 

“T have a deal,”’ she assured 
him. 

“And I have put my last cent into my 
brick plant,” he admitted cheerfully. 
“With one man to help, I'll have enough 
to put through the first kilnful. If I 
fail—I must go back to the bank. |] 
hate it 4 

“From — banking,” 
“you've come down to digging——”’ 

“T’ve come up to it. I never fancied 
myself as a king of finance. Better a 
king of spades! I’m proud of my brick- 


great 


she broke in 


yard.” 
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“Is it a matter for pride that you 
have stolen my view?” she asked. 

Then Sue and the doctor entered, 
keen for their game. As Hope’s flying 
hands dealt the cards, Sue regarded 
her wisely, then warned Paul Sedgwick 
disinterestedly : 

“Seeing you’re not only a friend of 
the family, but my ‘star boarder,’ Paul, 
let me advise you that our hostess plays 
to win! When, as now, her eyes dilate 
into big, velvety pansies behind her ex- 
aggerated eyelashes 

“Sue!” Hope protested violently. 

“Then you want to watch her,” fin- 
ished Sue. 

“T do!” said Mr. Sedgwick promptly, 
and “made it spades” from force of 
habit. Hope opposed him furiously, 
but against her high cards he finally 
won out, ominously it seemed to her. 
Did he never give in? 


The only road to the village lay by 


the brickyard; so Hope had often to 
pass that way, and the brickmaker was, 
as he would~have put it, always “on the 
job.” Usually she passed without stop- 
ping, her head in the air, her most 
formal bow acknowledging his debonair 
flourish of the shapeless hat. As she 
marked fresh inroads on the moss and 
arbutus, hot tears swam in her eyes, and 
she touched the mare to a swifter trot. 

Once, however, she brought the sor- 
rel’s soft, inquiring muzzle gently to 
the lichened rail of the zigzag fence. 
Other preparations were completed; 
the brickmaker was intently mixing 
clay. 

“Mr. Sedgwick!” she called to -the 
athletic back. 

“I’m busy. Wait a moment, please,” 
he said over his shoulder, and continued 
his muddling. The quiet, matter-of- 
fact tone surprised her into obedience, 
unused as she was to waiting, except 
on her mother’s whims. Even from 
those dear tyrannies she had been wont 
to éscape to her view, there to garner 


that sanctuary he had invaded! 


new patience and stretch her soul. And 
The 
thought spurred her to renewed resist- 
ance, yet she waited. 

At length he lifted a hoeful of the 
doughy clay mixture and inspected it 
closely, then turned and bore it slowly 
toward her. Hope looked down from 
her saddle in wondering impatience. 

“See!” he cried. ‘What bully stuff!” 
His eyes were solicitously on the level- 
held hoe blade as he stepped up on the 
lower fence rail to bring the hoe nearer 
her. “See, it’s smooth and cohesive— 
just gritty enough!” He looked up ea- 
gerly for her response. “Here, put in 
your finger and try it.” 

Involuntarily, smiling a little, Hope 
drew off her loose glove and stuck a 
hesitating, dainty finger into the lump. 

“It feels like a perfect mud pie,” she 
said critically. 

“Tt is,” he rejoiced. “I'll have the 
best bricks in the country!’ At that 
she drew back quickly, but he seemed 
unaware. “The first baking I'll do my- 
self, with Matt Smith on day duty. 
Then, if we’re lucky, by midsummer 
I’ll have forty men working over a big 
kiln, sweating here 5 

“Indeed, you'll do nothing of the 
kind!” she blazed, with such sudden- 
ness that he dropped the precious hoe- 
ful. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“T will not bear it, not only to have 
my view spoiled, but to know that forty 
poor creatures are toiling and gasping 
in the cruel sun!” She hurled the 
words at him. “Oh, you utilitarian 
slave driver!” 

“You anzmic zsthete!” 
back his head and laughed. 
stop calling names now?” He laid a 
quick hand on her bridle. “No,” he 
said quietly; “you shall not go for a 
moment, please. We must have it out 
once. You are too inconsistent; you 
know the men need work—you would 
pauperize them. Sue praises you for 


He threw 
“Shall we 
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your utter generosity. I blame you— 
charity is not what the men want, nor 
what they should take. They desert 
the barren farms to starve in the cities.” 
He had released the bridle almost im- 
mediately, yet Hope stayed. “Here’s 
my chance to give them healthy work. 
It’s good for them to sweat for their 
wives and kiddies.” The mare nosed 
his pockets and he stroked the shining, 
arched neck: “Your sympathy for 
them—forgive me—is ~ sentimental 
slush !”’ 

Then Hope drew up her reins sharply, 
and Top-o’-the-morning started down 
the narrow road. .At the bend she 
wheeled and came back at a sober gait. 
Sedgwick still stood on the fence, his 
eyes following her. 

“Since you are depending on Mat- 
thew Smith to watch your brick burn- 
ing,” Hope said slowly, reluctantly, “it 
is only fair to tell you it was he who 
years ago got drunk at the old kiln, 
and let the fire go out. Of course the 
bricks were spoiled.” 

“Thank you.” A new look came into 
the blue eyes. “Thank you. I knew 
that, and I think he won’t do it again. 
You are a very gentlemanly sort of 
girl,” he added reflectively. 

Then Hope really rode away. She 
was free, she told herself now, to wish 
that Matthew’s 
pledge might be as ineffective as his 
ruin of the 


recent temperance 


previous ones, to the 
bricks. 

She liked Paul Sedgwick for his de- 
termination to give Matthew a chance, 
even while she wished it might prove 
his undoing, as seemed highly probable. 
For Matthew boasted vaingloriously of 
Sedgwick’s choice. 

“He’s got the right man here, Miss 
Hope,” he swaggered chestily. “I say 
when yer burn brick, burn ’em, and— 
git drunk a’terward.” 

His virtuous air 
Hope considered. 

Whether 


fall, 


presaged a 


she rode, motored, or 
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walked by, she saw Paul Sedgwick un- 
faltering at his devastation, working 
havoc upon what, she loved; until one 
day she came upon him in her own 
woods, on his knees, giving the last 
touches to a great bed of transplanted 
arbutus. So transplanted that it lay 
smothered in pine needles as happily as 
if it had been born there. Impulsively 
she knelt beside it, to bury her face a 
moment in its pink fragrances and 
rough leaves. 

“Where did you get it?” 
no words for formal greeting. 

“It’s only what I had to uproot.” His 
drawl was very casual. “I thought it 
would feel safer on your side of the 
fence.” 

“But you can’t transplant arbutus.” 

“Can’t you? I can. You can if you 
love it enough,” he said. 

She rose and said slowly: 
you do care?” 

“Care?” he echoed. “For whom?” 

“For beauty—and all this.” Her 
voice fell reverently on the woods’ still- 
ness. 

“Yes,” he said. He brushed the 
brown pine needles from his khaki and 
took up the spade that had not only 
dug up, but had replanted. 

“Your passion for monosyllables 
amounts to genius!” she exclaimed im- 
patiently, but he only laughed. 

His indomitable laughter seemed to 


She had 


“Then 


make him invincible. Hope was mad- 
dened by it. eHer will beat wild. wings, 
vainly, against his inflexible purpose; 
yet she was incredulous of defeat, even 
when weeks had gone by, when she 
had through her lawyers offered to buy 
the land at his own figure. The dry re- 
port had been repeated—Mr. Sedgwick 
did not care to sell. She tried to prove 
the-clay bad, by an expert imported 
for that. Seeing upon which side his 
bread was buttered, the expert was du- 
bious enough to earn his fee, but did 
not shake the faith:of the brickmaker, 
who dug and pressed and dried, and re- 
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laxed only for golf after the week’s 
work. Then he played thoroughly. 


II. 


The time for burning came, and 
Sedgwick went on night duty and, hav- 
ing ventured all, built the bricks into 
the kiln and heaped on fuel. The 
flames leaped insolently, like snakes’ 
tongues, against the gathering dark. 

Hope saw them, and her heart was 
hot within her, as she sat on the pine 
knoll, overlooking her view. Dryadlike 
in clinging green, she sat between the 
scaly roots of a great pine, her knees 
drawn up and clasped by her white 
arms. Her eyes brooded over the scene 
lying dimly in the dusk, yet she saw 
only what she hated, the fire that sig- 
naled Sedgwick’s triumph. It meant 
that for the first time in her victorious 
young life she had been thwarted, baf- 
fled, her retreat invaded, her sanctu- 


ary violated. 
As she mused, while the fragrant 
June night deepened, Hope tried to pray 


that he might yet fail. But knowing 
his iron determination, she doubted the 
efficacy of prayer even if it would be 
fair to try it. 

She had always played fair—her best 
enemy, Paul Sedgwick, would admit 
that—but now she believed herself des- 
perately ready to use any means to de- 
feat him. She clenched her hands on 
the green folds about hemknees as the 
flames, reénforced by his _ stoking, 
taunted her with the futility of her 
vigil. 

He had spoiled the place she loved 
best in the world. She would go away 
indefinitely and, in the stress of a Lon- 
don season, in the life her mother loved 
abroad, Hope would forget—perhaps. 
They need not come back till the cedars 
she had had set out on her side of the 
fence should have grown high enough 
to hide the obnoxious kilns. But by 
that time Paul Sedgwick would have 
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extended his prosperous works and 
ruined the whole vicinity, so that Hope 
must sell out. 

She buried her face in her hands and 
wept silently, unrestrainedly, exhaust- 
ingly, as only the valiant can. 

The flash of a lantern roused her. 
She lifted her head, startled, and looked 
into ‘the face of Paul Sedgwick. 

“Oh!” he said, and put the lantern 
behind him as if knowing that she 
would disown her tears. Furtively she 
dabbed her wet cheeks. 

“T th-thought you were ch-chained 
to your inferno!” She was angry at 
her traitorous voice, but he seemed not 
to notice. 

“JT just dashed up between stokings. 
I felt you were here.” 

“Knowing I always come, after the 
dark has kindly veiled your atrocities. 
Really I marvel at your clairvoyance!” 
She was sure of herself again. 

The lantern threw out the copper 
lights in her hair and silhouetted her 
clear profile against the pine trunk, as 
she looked away from him into the 
dark. 

“You know I know you’ve been cry- 
ing.” In his voice there was now no 
laughter, only a pity that, to her sur- 
prise, Hope did not resent. 

“Why do you make me?” she asked. 

That brought him to one knee beside 
her. The lantern showed his face set, 
his eyes pitiful. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” he begged. 
“T must do it, but I know, now, what 
it means to you. I want you to—I 
dare to ask it, because I think you are 
big enough even for that—I want you 
to forgive me for—not failing.” 

Tears, her last weapon, had not 
moved him for a moment from his pur- 
pose. Her leashed anger burst out; 
she sprang to her feet. 

“Don’t pretend!” Scorn whipped the 
words. “You are not sorry, or you 
would give it up—if you cared what 
it means to me.” 
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He stood facing her under the great 
pine in dumb protest. 

She turned from him to her view. 
The coming moon’s heralding radiance 
made it all dimly visible—the stretch 
of pale silver waters beyond the marsh, 
the slumbrous pine tops, the scrub oaks, 
and—the flames above the kiln. 

“God had made me a perfect picture 
and you have spoiled it,” she moaned 
softly. “Do you think I can forgive 
you ?” 

He put out his arms with a quick 
motion, as quickly let them fall, and, 
turning, plunged down the slope again 
to his fire. 


Ill. 


For the first day or so of the brick 
burning, a cloud of steamy smoke had 
belched from the drying bricks, which 
had already dried long days in the sun. 
After that there had been only incon- 
spicuous vapor until darkness revealed 
the flames. ‘A pillar of cloud by day, 
a pillar of fire by night,” the phrase 
of the Old Book haunted Hope, the 
hated sight fascinated her. She had 
vowed to avoid the place, yet the mor- 
row’s twilight found her at the very 
mouth of the kiln. 

She stooped and looked in. 

The fire had gone out! Through the 
opening glowed only feeble 
She had expected as much. 

For on the path she had encountered 
Matthew, full of and 
whisky, searching, he had explained, 
for that “blessed kil’, playin’ hide’n’- 
seek with me. If it’s goin’ ter git so 
funny, it kin!” he had concluded. “I'll 
wait here for it.” 

And with drunken impunity, he had 
relaxed and fallen, simultaneously, to 
the ground and asleep, with a muttered: 
“Burn brick ’n’ git drunk a’terward!” 
Hope had looked at him with only self- 
reproach; that she had wished for this, 
even to defeat Paul Sedgwick! 

Unreasoningly she had sped in the 


embers 


conversation 
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twilight to the dead kiln, by the path 
near. the transplanted arbutus. He had 
given that a chance and Matthew a 
chance; but, for himself, he had taken 
no “chances.” He had worked early 
and late, digging, pressing the brick, 
sunning them, and all night for several 
nights burning them; tirelessly, indom- 
itably, gayly—all to ruin her view. She 
hardened her heart. 

In’ the scrub oaks the birds were 
cuddling close warm nestlings. A 
thrush chimed the late passing of the 
sun, 

Not for another hour would the dark 
fall and Paul Sedgwick’s night shift 
begin. He would find the bricks quite 
cold. When once they were cold, he 
had said, they could not be refired ; they 
would be spoiled. It had happened 
without her prayers. 

She looked about her. Beside the 
kiln, under the shed, was piled the cord 
wood—rough half logs of pine, and a 
heap of kindling. 

She pushed a tentative bit of the 
kindling through to the dying: embers; 
a spark flickered and went out. In the 
mountains the guides used birch bark; 
here nature supplied no such timber, 
even if one wished to make a fire. 

The far, toneless, breathless cry of a 
whippoorwill marked the solitude. All 
else was silence, save the crisp little 
rustle of leaves the 
brush branches piled near. Hope took 
one from the heap and thrust its dry 
leaves to the embers. It caught fire 
and broke into wavering flame. Quickly 
she added another and _ another, 
branches and bits of kindling. She lis- 
tened ; the fire crackled and snapped. 

She dragged the heavy sheet iron 
across the kiln mouth and waited; then 
pushed the iron aside again, letting out 
a flare of light into the surrounding 
gloom. 

Throwing off the hindering long satin 
cloak, heedless of her black evening 
dress and slippers, she lifted a log and 


dead brown on 
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laboriously pushed it into the kiln; then 
another and another, till she panted for 
breath. Again she pulled the heavy 
iron across the opening, till the flames 
—her flames—danced above the kiln. 
She had conquered those sullen coals; 
she had built her first fire. 

She carried more logs. The bark 
scratched her hands; the fire raged; 
when she put away the iron, the hot 
breath reached for her bare throat and 
arms. Her hair fell, uncoiled, and 
gleamed copperlike ‘in the light. She 
shook it back impatiently. 

Through the palpitating, fragrant 
June stillness came a thunderous warn- 
ing, and fitful lightnings played in- 
stantly. Yet she toiled on. Wearily 
her arms dropped, wearily her breath 
came—in gasps like the whippoorwill’s ; 
but as the flames sprang, a wild joy 
rose in the soul of her. Reason cowered 


dumb before “deeper inconsequent 
deeps.” 
Nearer the thunder rolled. She 


would put in three more of those leaden 
logs, then sprint home ahead of the 
storm before the household missed her. 
The pines swayed against the dark and 
she gloried. She raised the wood, stag- 
gered under its weight, lifted it to the 
kiln mouth—the red blare struck again 
on her face and neck and arms, offset 
by the blackness. Suddenly came a 
loud voice from behind her: 


“Stop that, you idiot!” The shout 
made the log fall. “I told you to 
let the fire go out!” 

Paul Sedgwick plunged from the 


woods beyond the kiln. She stood mo- 
tionless in the fire glare. 

“You!” he cried. “You?” The light 
fell on his stricken face, his set jaw, 
his unbelieving eyes. “How long have 
you been at this?” He strode to the 
kiln and put a hand on the bricks, then 


rushed into the shed corner and 
brought forth the spade. “I may be 
too late.”” His voice was harsh. “Stand 


aside, please.” 
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He took up a spadeful of earth, and 
as she moved dully out of the way, he 
flung it on the fire, and continued to 
shovel fast and furiously. He seemed 
gigantic, in white flannels offset by the 
blackness behind him, bending to scoop 
the earth on the shovel, then swinging 
it strongly toward the blazing mouth 
of the kiln, until the flames lowered and 
lessened and at last were downed ut- 
terly, it appeared—only to spring forth 
again. 

The thunder growled nearer, and a 
fierce lightning flash gave him pause. 
He dropped the spade, and went into 
the shed for a lantern which, hurriedly 
lighting it, he held out to Hope, who 
took it mechanically. 

“Take this and go. The rain is com- 
ing,” he said, and resumed his work 
against the stubborn fire. 

Hope put down the lantern and 
started toward the path, but its dark- 
ness was unsearchable. The first rain 
spattered, and she drew her cloak about 
her. He turned and saw her still stand- 
ing there. 

“Why didn’t you go?” he demanded. 

“There is only one lantern,” she said. 

“So you wouldn’t take it!” He stood 
with shovel lowered, before the dead 
fire. “You scruple to do that, yet you 
came here on the sly to spoil my bricks, 
to overbake them when they were left 
to cool. And I thought you’d always 
play fair! I thought you were that 
sort! You'd said you’d stop at noth- 
ing, and you hated my bricks and me 
—I knew that Here’s the rain. 
Go!” She darted uncertainly toward 
the path again. “No. Into the shed— 
you must,” he insisted. 

She obeyed; it was the only thing 
to do. The thunder cannonaded and 
the lightning played a mocking game 
with the dark, as the rain pelted fran- 
tically on the clay and hissed on the 
warm bricks. 

Again stooping, to see that the fire 
was quite dead, he followed her in to 




















the shelter where the roof had not been 
devoured by the flames. He put the 
spade in its place, then held the lantern 
high and scrutinized Hope’s face as she 
leaned against the rough shed wall and 
dauntlessly met his burning eyes. She 
was suddenly hotly aware that her hair 
was down and put up quick, constrain- 
ing fingers. Turning from his eyes, 
hers searched the ground. 

“My hairpins slipped out,” she said 
futilely. ‘Do you see them anywhere?” 


“You can speak of that now?” He 
lowered the lantern and spoke with 
amazed bitterness. 

“T can’t face the footman so.” She 
forced the commonplace tone, and 
braided her hair with hands she kept 


from trembling. 

“Yet you can face me?” he accused 
her. “You could stand there in the fire 
glare like a beautiful devil—white- 
armed, glad-eyed, feeding hell flames— 
all to ruin me and my work P 

“If I have done that—if your bricks 
are ruined—you must give in—you will 
go away—sell out to me after all?” 
She achieved her valiant laugh, as if 
she triumphed over him. 

“Sell out to you now?” he said. 
“Give up after what you’ve done? Or 
tried to do, but failed—I was in time 
to save them. Sell out now? Never! 
Not till I own the county, not till I 
have a thousand men at a hundred fires 
—not till I have burned you out of my 
life. I was ready to do it—fool that 
I. was! The bricks were done, and 
they were good—lI had that satisfaction 
—and I was on my way to tell you that 
I’d give it all up. Last night when I 
found you—crying, I knew what it 
meant to you—and I was on my way 
now to tell you I couldn’t hold out 
against you—I’d throw up the sponge— 
go back to banking and the life I de- 
tested—because my work here would 
hurt you so. But now I am glad it will 
hurt you—all’s fair in war, and it’s 
war now between us, after your stab 
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in the dark! You had seemed friendly 
lately, sometimes—dear God, how I had 
cherished your least friendliness !—but 
you were biding your time, to throw 
me off my guard.” He spoke with a 
bitter finality. ‘I can hardly think it 
of you, even now,” he marveled. 

The moon had come out victorious 
on the passing of the storm, and rode 
gloriously above the pines. 

“T hate you for thinking that!” Hope 
held her head high and gave him look 
for look, proud, untamed, unafraid. 
Like a sword thrust, she flashed the 
words, and more slowly she repeated 
them. 

“T hate you for thinking that!” she 
said. 

He stood dumfounded. She turned 
swiftly, and fled up the moonlit path 
into the pine wood. 

But the wood held only moonlit 
spaces, flanked with deep, dark shad- 
ows. The familiar path itself treacher- 
ously impeded her feet with unsus- 
pected humps and hollows, roots and 
pitfalls unmarked by daylight. Her 
ankle turned sharply and she almost 
fell, but regained her footing on slip- 
pery pine needles only to lose the path 
entirely in the black shade cast by a 
thicket of low pines and laurel. 

The rough bark bruised her arms, 
and laurel branches, laden with clus- 
tered sticky blossoms, caught at her 
hair. Crossing shielding hands before 
her eyes, she pressed hardily on through 
the thicket toward where the elusive 
path must lie. To find the path and 
so to reach home! She hugged that 
quest to the exclusion of all other 
thought. They were to send the car to 
Sue’s for her. Not finding her there, 
they would alarm her mother and begin 
a search. How ignominious to be found 
astray in her own woods, perhaps not 
a stone’s throw from the lawns! And 
tedious explanations must ensue. Could 
one casually state to a conventional and 
nervous parent that one had been fire 
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building at the brick kiln? The incon- 
gruity of it almost wrung a smile from 
Hope’s present distress. She must get 
home before they missed her. After 
that there would be the long night to 
thrash out the future. She never 
wished to see Paul Sedgwick again, her 
mind reiterated that ceaselessly, haunt- 
ingly: “Never again, never again.” 

Tearing herself from the clutches of 
tangling bread-and-butter vine, forcing 
her way through laurel bushes into a 
patch of moonshine that brightened the 
glossy laurel leaves and brought out 
the pale, exquisite pink of laurel 
blooms, she came at length upon the 
winding path. 

With eager caution she took it, de- 
termined not to stray again through 
feckless haste. 

Then on the silent wood ‘fell the re- 
verberation of swift-coming feet. A 
look over her shoulder revealed, be- 
tween tree trunks, far behind her, but 
fast approaching, the gleam of a lan- 
tern. 

He was after her! Panic-stricken, 
she started to run, as she now could in 
the nearing light. Instinctively, like a 
fleet boy, she ran. Then, at a turn—as 
the feet came nearer, thudding louder 
—she knew the futility of it and, again 
instinctively, stepped aside and dropped 
into concealing laurel bushes, ‘holding 
her breath that he might pass, unseeing. 
If he went on to the edge of the lawns 
and did not see her, he would think that 
she had already entered the house. It 
could be only the thought of her un- 
lanterned state that had brought him to 
follow. So she reasoned and held her- 
self very still, in the shadow under the 
bushes. Her heart pounded unreason- 


ably, insistently. 
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He passed at a run, holding his lan- 
tern high. Just beyond her covert he 
pulled himself up and returned, scan- 
ning the bushes, then stooped so near 
that Hope could see his intent white 
face, suddenly animated, as one finding 
great treasure. 

“Oh, you ostrich!” he cried, and 
seized her arm, which must have shown 
whitely below the mass of branches 
and leaves that hid her head and cra- 
dled her form. Angry at her self-be- 
trayal, she remained motionless, but he 
kept his grasp on her arm and his eyes 
were relentless. 

“Get up; the ground is wet,” he said 
quietly, and she let him draw her to 
her feet. He put the lantern down and 
turned to her again. 

“T do not need your she began, 
but he brushed the words aside. 

“Hope!” He whispered her name like 
a watchword that should open the gates 
of her forgiveness. “Hope, it has come 
to me—why you did it—through the 
numbness of my heart at last it came. 
You did it—not to spoil my brick—you 
could not, for you are you! You don’t 
know what that means to me! You are 
the moon of my nights, the glory of my 
days! It came -to me at last—you 
thought the fire must be kept burning— 
you tried to save my bricks!” His voice 
fell reverently, yet exultantly. “Why, 
O treasure of the world, why?” His 
arms held her fast, though she stood 
very still. “Do you think I'll let you 
go now that I know? You did it be- 
cause you love me—you love me as I 
love you!” 

Then she looked up and laughed, a 
little sobbing laugh. 

“Do I?” she asked. 
as that?” 


” 





“Only as much 














Sandy McGrab, a young tailor, one day reciting his beloved Shakespeare, in the 
hills above his native Kirkhumphries, is overheard by a young actress, one of a 
company of obscure traveling players. She recognizes his genius, and announces 
herself as a fellow professional, Sandy’s denial that he is an actor leads her 
to think that he is the “laird,” while he takes her for a famous actress who is 
expected in the neighborhood. When the truth finally comes out, it serves only 
to deepen their growing love. Sandy sells his shop to enable her to get to London 
to keep an engagement upon which her future depends, promising to meet 
her there to play Romeo to her Juliet. Then he starts after her on foot. She, 
meanwhile, makes a great success, but is pursued by the jealousy of her leading 
man, Rolf Derwent. Sandy arrives in time to frustrate a plot to deprive her of her 
engagement, and at the same time makes a chance for himself to appear with her. 


V.—THE CRITICS WIFE 





AISS MARY ELIOT bent over 
Sandy McGrab’s chair, and 
kissed Sandy McGrab gently 
on the cheek. 

“TI suppose I oughtn’t to,” 
she admitted, “but then I oughtn’t to 
do such a lot of things, For instance, 
I oughtn’t to be here in your flat with 
the chaperon outside in the car perfectly 
helpless and useless; and I certainly 
oughtn’t to let you know how fond I 
am of you. I’m told it’s the worst 
possible beginning to marriage. And 
we are to be married. You haven't 
forgotten, have you?” 

Sandy McGrab referred to an ap- 
pointment book. 

“Tt’s this day three months,” he an- 
nounced solemnly. 

“How wise of you to have made a 
When do think 





note of it! you we 


ought to start rehearsing?” 





“Must we rehearse?” 

“I think it extremely necessary. On 
the stage you may be a very excellent 
actor, Mr. McGrab, but in real life you 
are appalling. I know, when you walk 
up the aisle, you will look the most 
miserable of men.” 

“Which surely shows that I can act 
anywhere. For,’ said Sandy McGrab 
slowly and portentously, “I shall be 
feeling vurry happy.” 

Mary Eliot laughed. 

“That was really quite pretty, and 
most delicately expressed. As a re- 
ward, we will defer rehearsals for the 
present. Let me look at next week’s 
program instead.” She bent forward 
ahd took the proofs out of his hand, 
holding them at a distance for a criti- 
cal inspection. Then she read aloud: 

“The Avonia Theater. Tuesday, February 
first, Mr. Hadley presents ‘Antony and Cleo- 
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patra.’ Cleopatra—Miss Mary Eliot. Antony 
—Sandy McGrab 

“Oh, my dear, how dreadful and in- 
congruous it does sound! Why wouldn’t 
you let yourself be called Reginald Ver- 
non, or something pretty like that?” 

“My name is Sandy McGrab,” was 
the firm answer. “I canna be called 
by anything else.” 

“Dear me, and, when I’m married, 
shall I have to act Cleopatra as Mrs. 
Sandy McGrab?” 

“You chose the name, ye maun stick 
to it,” said McGrab pleasantly. 

“Well, that’s too bad! Who could 
be fascinating and Mrs. Sandy McGrab 
at the same time?” 

“You could.” 

“Oh!” 

She found no immediate retort, and a 
minute later the door opened, reveal- 
ing a discreet and apologetic manserv- 
ant. 

“If you please, sir, the lady in the 
car wants to know if Miss Eliot will 
be coming soon. She says she has 
waited an hour, and it’s getting cold. 
And there’s a gentleman to see you, 
He says he has an appointment.” 





sir. 

“Oh, yes; that’s Meredith. You can 
show him up.” 

ca (a 

Miss Eliot drew her furs over her 
shoulders 

“T suppose I shall have to go \n 


hour is rather a long time to keep the 
poor, dear thing in a bitter east wind. 
Who is the visitor, Sandy McGrab?” 

“Alec Meredith. Ye maun hae heard 
of him. He wrote grand plays once, 
but now he’s tired out—finished. He 
gave me a play of his to read and 
pass on to Hadley.” 

“T see.” She looked at him mock- 
ingly. “I suppose he thought if tlte 
public swallowed Sandy McGrab, 
Scotch accent and all, it would swallow 
anything. What’s your verdict?” 


He got up with a short sigh, and 
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began to arrange his papers, with an 
absent-minded orderliness. 

“It’s a puir play—I canna tell him 
otherwise. But I’m’ sorry. He has a 
wife. I think sometimes—they’re no 
so far from starving. And if only he 
could hae a chance, a rest, he might 
do good work again.” 

“Oh, Sandy!” She came quickly back 
and laid her hand on his arm. “Sandy, 
I didn’t mean to laugh! It’s all so sad. 
Can’t you help them?” 

“T canna make a bad play into a guid 
one, can I, princess?” 

“No, I suppose not. Well, I mustn’t 
keep you. And if I am caught here, 
I shan’t have even a rag of a reputa- 
tion left me. Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by, princess.” 

But she was already too late. On 
the threshold, she stumbled against the 
visitor, who drew back with a mut- 
tered apology. He even waited until 
she had disappeared round a bend in 
the stairs before he entered. His ac- 
tion seemed less the result of interest 
than of an utter apathy. He carried 
himself like a man exhausted by weeks 
of overwork, his head bent, his shoul- 
ders rounded, his eyes—which must 
once have been brilliantly handsome— 
lackluster, and heavy with discontent. 
Yet he was still young. There was, 
indeed, nothing old about him save his 
clothes and the lines of almost savage 
bitterness that inclosed the corners of 
his mouth. He bowed to Sandy Mc- 
Grab with a stiff courtesy. 

“T hope I have not come at an in- 
opportune moment, Mr. McGrab.” 

“By no means. I was expecting you. 
My future wife, Miss Eliot, has just 
left me a message about—about next 
week’s performance. Will ye no be 
seated ?” 

Alec Meredith accepted the proffered 
He did not, apparently, observe 





chair. 
his host’s ingenuous blush of embarrass- 


ment, but sat with his hands clenched 

















between his knees, staring sightlessly in 
front of him. Sandy McGrab took up 
his position on the other side of the 
table, and involuntarily turned over the 
pages of a bulky manuscript. 

“It’s about the play you’ve come?” 
he asked slowly. 

Meredith nodded. 

“Yes. Have you read it?” 

“T finished it this morning.” 

There was a moment’s _ silence. 
Sandy McGrab looked quickly at his 
visitor, and their eyes met. Something 
like a spasm passed over the man’s 
gaunt face, then he stiffened, throwing 
back the drooping shoulders with a 
movement of defiance. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T canna give it on to Mr. Hadley.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he wouldna read it unless 
I advised him to—and—I canna do 
that, either.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s a vurry bad play, Mr. 
Meredith.” 

The visitor sat back, with a short 
laugh. 

“T see. I expected as much. I’m 
immensely obliged to you for having 
bothered. I’m still more obliged to you 
for your frankness. You mean—it’s 
no good, no good whatever?” Sud- 
denly the cynical amusement passed 
from his manner, leaving a piteous, un- 
guarded agony of appeal. “You 
it’s life or death to me, Mr. McGrab. 
I don’t mean to hide the fact. Every 
one knows I am on the rocks. It’s no 
secret. Things have been going wrong 
with me for a long time, and this— 
this play is my last chance.” He pulled 
himself together with an effort. “Mr. 
McGrab, I know you are a great actor, 
and I believe you are an honest man. 
You’ve seen hard times yourself—you’ll 
deal fairly with an unlucky devil. Tell 
me the honest truth—hasn’t my play a 
chance ?” 


see, 
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Sandy McGrab looked him squarely 
in the face. 

“Why shouldn’t I be honest with 
you?” 

“T don’t know. You must forgive 
me. I have so many enemies. Every 
man who has had a measure of suc- 
cess must be dogged down by the envy 
of others. And I was successful— 
once.” He glanced up quickly. “It’s 
the same with you, Mr. McGrab. You 
have your enemies, like the rest of us. 
The public adores you, but there are 
men who'd be glad to tear you headlong 
from your high place. There’s Rolf 
Derwent, for instance x 

Sandy McGrab smiled a contempla- 
tive recollection. 

“Mon, I think I settled with Rolf 
Derwent.” 

“Yes, yes, no doubt. But, anyhow, 
he’s a scamp no decent man would deal 
with. At the same time, I warn 
you ‘ 

“And I thank you for the warning. 
But it willna make the play a good 
one, Mr. Meredith.” 

The tense look of eagerness died out 
of Meredith’s eyes, his clenched hands 
relaxed. 

“No, no, of course not. I was only 
explaining my own fears, as it were. 
One gets to suspect the best and most 








honest of men. Well, I accept your 
verdict, though it finishes me. It was, 
as I have said, my last hope.” He got 


up. ‘“Good-by—and thank you.” 

“Mr. Meredith, you wrote good plays 
once.” 

“Yes, years ago. I was fresh and 
young, then. Now I am old—old in 
work, and worn out. And I’m mar- 
ried. That makes a difference. Liter- 
ary men shouldn’t marry. Women 
don’t understand.” He laughed, with 
a note of his first angry cynicism. 
“Some of them don’t understand even 
their own affairs. And they hamper 
one—God knows how they hamper 





one!” 
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Sandy McGrab smiled. 

“Not all,” he said. 

“Perhaps not. May you keep your 
illusions longer than I have kept mine. 
That is my best wish.” 

He picked up his manuscript, and, 
with a curt bow, turned to the door. 
He ignored Sandy McGrab’s out- 
stretched hand. The bitterness of fail- 
ure blinded him, and drove him from 
the house with a dull, reasonless hatred 
of all things gnawing at his brain. It 
was not Sandy McGrab whom he hated 
in that first moment, but himself, and 
his own tortured, exhausted brain, his 
own wasted energies. 

As he stood on the curb of the nar- 
row, unfashionable thoroughfare, he 
looked back on the brilliant days of the 
past, on an acclaiming, praising world ; 
then on the hasty, improvident mar- 
riage, on the slow awakening, and the 
quicker dwindling of his overtaxed 
powers. It was a cruel panorama of 
memories, made the more bitter by the 
prosaic fact that he had neither break- 
fasted nor dined. For Joan Meredith 
could not even cook. She had once 
been pretty. Now she was not even 
that. 

He stifled his desire to laugh again. 
He knew it to be an hysterical impulse, 
born of physical weakness. And sud- 
denly he thought of Sandy McGrab, 
tall, straight-shouldered, with the free, 
who» has 


splendid carriage of a man 


mastered life. In a vivid mental picture 
he saw himself, a kind of 
what had been; and the contrast was as 
bitter as gall. A biting east wind tore 
round the corner of the street, and cut 
through his thin, summer coat, which 
was his last decent article of apparel. 
It reminded him acutely of the room 
he had just left, with its carefully reg- 
ulated warmth, its atmosphere of ease 
and refinement. 

“Damn him!” Meredith muttered, 
with the sudden, unreasonable rage of 
envy. 


shadow of 
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that moment some one 
touched him on the shoulder. He 
turned. The man who stood beside him 
was almost as shabby as he himself. 
Possibly he had once been good look- 
ing, but poverty and ill fortune had 
played a curious trick with his boldly 
cut features. They had coarsened him, 
had loosened the skin under the rather 
full eyes, creating an unhealthy pouchi- 
ness, such as sometimes results from 
unbounded dissipation. For an instant 
Meredith stiffened, then shrugged his 
shoulders as if at some unspoken, in- 
voluntary protest. 

“Derwent!” he 
you spring from? 
you!” 

The actor smiled satirically. 

“I am not surprised. It’s remarkable 
what the cut of a man’s coat does for 
the eyesight of his friends. Well, for 
that matter, I should hardly have recog- 
nized you if I had not been on the look- 
out. Your wife told me that you would 
be in these parts.” 

“My wife? Have you been home, 
then ?”’ 

“Yes, I ventured to visit you. I’m 
afraid [ disturbed your charming wife 
in the midst of much weighty corre- 
spondence, but I was anxious to see 
you—on business. Would you have any 
you 


And at 


said. “Where did 
I hardly recognizeds 


objection to my accompanying 
home ?” 

Meredith did not move. 
an instinctive There had 
been a time when he would not have 
been seen in Rolf Derwent’s company. 
That time, when he had cared intensely 
for his self-respect, seemed far off, but 
enough of its influence was left to make 
him hesitate. 

“Ts it anything of importance?” he 
asked curtly. 

Derwent did not answer. Instead he 
glanced at the manuscript that Mere- 
dith carried under his arm. 

“Your new play?” he asked, in turn. 

“Yes” 


It was again 
reluctance. 














“T’ll make a guess. You’ve been of- 
fering it to our Scotch friend.” 

“And if I have?” 

“And he refused it.” 

Meredith started, and involuntarily 
turned his face to his companion. “How 
did you know that?” 

“I know your plays—and I know 
Mr. McGrab. You've never created a 
part that McGrab could act to save his 
life, and I don’t suppose you’ve done 
so now. You don’t think, my friend, 
that your play was judged by any other 
standard than that of its value to Mc- 
Grab himself ?” 


“He is an honest man,” Meredith 
broke in. 

“Do you think so?” 

“If I did not think so——” He 


stopped short, his mouth set in an ugly 
line, and Derwent smiled to himself. 

“That sounds threatening. Well—I 
could tell you things. But not out here 
in the street. And I have other busi- 
ness to discuss. It concerns you—it 
concerns our respective futures—and, 
perhaps, the future of our honest 
Scotchman, May I’’—he hesitated, and 
his smile widened—‘‘may I accompany 
you home?” 

Meredith glanced back at the win- 
dows of the house he had just left. 
Then he made an abrupt gesture, and 
the two men turned and walked side 
by side down the quiet street toward 
the noisy thoroughfare beyond, 





Il. 


As they entered the little flat on the 
sixth story of a Bloomsbury “mansion,” 
it seemed to them that the place was 
deserted. There was not even a trace 
of the pungent aroma of cooking that 
hung in the atmosphere on the stair- 
case. No lights were lit, and a kind of 
drear resignation seemed to stare down 
at them from the blank walls. 
Meredith pushed open a door. 
“Joan!” he called sharply. “Joan!” 
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Something stirred, and there was the 
click of an electric switch. The next 
moment the room was filled with light, 
by which the two men saw a woman 
who had sprung to her feet, and now 
stood gazing dazedly at them. Evi- 
dently she had been writing until the 
light had failed her, for the table was 
littered with papers. Or perhaps she 
had fallen asleep. She was as untidy, 
as down at the heels, as the comfortless 
room itself. Her fair hair hung over 
her small, tired-looking face, the lace 
at her collar was obviously torn, and 
the hand that she raised to brush aside 
a disordered strand of hair was ink- 
stained like a schoolboy’s. 

“I didn’t know you had come in, 
Alec,” she stammered. “I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you so early. It’s not supper 
time, is it?” 

“Apparently not.” He glanced with 
cold significance at the empty table. 
“It’s past seven o’clock, though.” 

“Ts it—as late as that? I—lI’m so 
sorry. I was day dreaming. Shall I 
get you some tea?” 

Alec Meredith glanced away from 
her. 

“I should prefer something more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Derwent, here, has come 
to talk business with me. Perhaps, in 
the meantime, you would be so good 
as to prepare a meal of sorts for us— 
if it is not too much trouble.” 

His tone was elaborately sarcastic, 
and Derwent saw her wince. He saw, 
too, the first faint color die from her 
cheeks, leaving her white and childishly 
fragile looking. He made a movement 
of overcourteous protest. 

“Mrs. Meredith must not disturb her- 
self on my account,” he said suavely. 

She. shook her head, but made no 
answer, and slipped noiselessly from the 
room. Meredith followed her, closing 
the door after him, and, for an instant, 
husband and wife faced each other in 
the dimly lit hall. The man’s features 





were hardened with bitterness, and in- 
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voluntarily she made a little gesture, 
half protesting, half appealing. 

“I’m sorry, Aiec. I know how you 
hate to come home and find things— 
like that. But I was so tired—and— 
really and truly, I forgot.” 

“You are always tired,” he retorted. 
“Heaven khows why! You never do 
anything, as far as I know. Well, I’ve 
grown accustomed to it all. There’s 
only one thing I demand of you—not 
to try to look more like the wife of 
a failure than you can help. Spare me 
that humiliation, at least.” 

“Alec The tears sprang to her 
tired eyes, but he pushed her impa- 
tiently aside. 

“There, for pity’s sake, don’t cry! 
You are always crying. Let me alone 
and try to get us something to eat r 

“T can’t——” 

“Why not?” 

“There is nothing. I—Ii had no 
money. I was hoping you might bring 
something back. Oh, Alec, it’s not all 
my fault Her hands were 
clasped now in piteous despair, and her 
voice had broken. It had broken on 
a top note and had become a curiously 
aggravating plaint. “It’s not all my 
fault,” she repeated helplessly. 

“No, I dare say not. It’s 
for being tired out, used up. 











mine— 
It’s my 


fault for having married—recklessly, 
as I did. I didn’t realize how little you 
could understand the needs and tem- 


perament of a man of my profession. 
It’s been my fault right through. 
There’s nothing for you to cry about.” 

He turned away from her, but sud- 
denly she blocked his path. The tears 
had dried on her cheeks. 

“You mean’’—she began breathlessly 
—‘“you mean you’ve made a mistake? 
I know you think I am foolish and 
stupid and useless. But if I had been 
clever—cleverer than you are—you’d 
have hated me, Alec.” 

He stared at her, 
utterly dumfounded. 


for the moment 
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“T didn’t ask for a clever wife,” he 
answered; then, with increased frigid- 
ity, “I asked for a companion, a loyal 
companion.” 

“And wasn’t I that—at the begin- 
ning?” 

“While I was successful, you man- 
aged excellently,” he retorted. 

Her hands dropped listlessly to her 
sides. 

“That means—-now—you don’t care 
any more?” 

“When you have given me proof of 
your affection, it will be time enough 
for us to talk of mine,” he answered. 
“For the present—do the best you can.” 

He turned, and went back into the 
sitting room. Derwent had taken up 
his position by the empty hearth, and 
Meredith did not ask him to be seated. 
He himself stood upright by the empty 
table, his hands clenched in the effort 
to crush down the biting sense of hu- 
miliation. 

“You see how things are,” he said. 
“You see the circumstances under 
which my inspiration is produced. I 
can’t offer you any hospitality, Der- 
went. It appears that I haven’t any 
to offer. If you have any business with 
me, let’s get it over.” 

Derwent nodded. 

“T won't keep you long, and perhaps 
the circumstances, as you call them, will 


help me. We'll be quite frank with 


each other, Meredith. You’re in low 
water—so am I. You’re a bit of a 
genius. You’re fagged and worn out, 


but given a decent chance to recover, 
and you'd do big things yet. I’ve come 
to offer you that chance.” 

“Your 

“Yes, it doesn’t seem likely, does it? 
But I have my influence. I’ve come to 
offer you a post. You know Austin, 
of the Evening Chronicle? He's been 
dramatic critic for twenty years, and 
now he’s resigning. They want a big 
man to fill his place. I know Rich- 
ards, the editor, and I have put you 

















forward. He has taken to the idea, and 
if I push, it’s a safe thing. What do 
you say?” 


Meredith remained silent for a mo- 
ment, then he came quietly across the 
room. 

“Look here,” he said. 
know why you suggest this. 
particular friend of mine. I don’t care 
much for you, and you know it. This 
isn’t a matter of friendship. You had 
better explain.” 

“T have not the least objection. [’ll 
be quite frank with you. You know 
what the Evening Chronicle is. It’s a 
strong paper, and, in the theatrical 
world, has the first and last word. It 
makes and unmakes a career as it fan- 
cies. Austin fairly managed things as 
he liked. A man with as keen a pen 
as yours could manage them even bet- 
ter.” 

“And if I 
share to be?” 

Derwent laughed. 

“I’d like you to put in a friendly 
word for me now and then.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“And I’d like you to pull down that 
arrogant Scotch devil, and make him 
wish he’d never been born. You could 
if you wanted to. You, with your pen, 
could ruin him and everything he 
touches. So far, the public adores him. 
They’ve taken a fancy to the 
sheer unusualness of him. But 
make them laugh at him—make them 
see the absurdity of everything about 
him—from his kilts and his Scotch ac- 
cent to his absurd name—and his hour 
as matinée lion is over. Take my word 
for it.” 

“Why do you want this done?” 

Derwent shrugged his shoulders. 

“Never mind that. It belongs to an- 
cient history.” 

“Why should I do it?” 

“Because your chance for the future 
depends on it.” 

“You're bribing me to do a damnably 


“I'd like to 


You’re no 


accepted—what’s your 


weird 
once 
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mean thing. He’s a great actor, for all 
his absurdities—you know it as well as 
I do. You’re asking me to sell my 
professional integrity, my very soul as 
a man of letters 2 

Derwent burst out laughing. 

“Did he consider his professional in- 
tegrity when he told you your play was 
rubbish, just because it didn’t give him 
a ‘star’ part?” 

Meredith uttered a stifled exclama- 
tion. 

“If that were true 

“You can be sure it is true. It’s each 
man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindermost—in our profession as in 
every other.” 

Both men were silent. The door 
had been softly opened, and now Joan 
Meredith crept in. She laid a tray on 
the table, and gathered up the loose 
sheets of paper that she had left be- 
hind her. As she did so, she glanced 
up timidly into her husband’s face. 








“It’s only my diary, Alec. I won't 
disturb you again.” 
He scarcely noticed her. But he 


looked at the wretched meal that she 
had produced, and a wave of passion 


rushed the blood into his sunken 
cheeks. 
“T’ll do it,” he said quietly. “I can’t 


go on like this. It’s killing everything 
in me. A week or two more of this 
and I should break loose. All I want 
is breathing space. I'll do anything for 
it—anything. I’d tear my best friend 
to ribbons 53 

“You don’t need to do that,” Der- 
went interrupted. “Confine yourself 
to our mutual enemies. It’s settled, 
then?” 

“As far as I am concerned.” 

“Well, I’ll fix up things for you. You 
won’t be able to begin for a month or 
two, but I dare say I could get you an 
advance, and you'll be on the paper in 
time to dismember McGrab’s next ef- 
fort. Good night.” 





“Good night.” 
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Meredith accompanied his visitor to 
the door. On the step, Derwent glanced 
back at him. 

“McGrab is to marry Mary Eliot 
some time in the spring,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t mind dishing that, too, if I 
could.” 

“That, at least, is no concern of 
mine,” Meredith answered coldly. 

“No, perhaps not. Well, good-by 
again.” 

Meredith closed the door, and went 
back slowly to the sitting room. Al- 
ready he carried himself with a new 
ease. A crushing burden had been 
lifted from his shoulders. He would 
be free now, when and how he chose. 


A new period of activity was opening’ 


up for him. All that he needed was 
rest and freedom from anxiety. Pov- 
erty had crushed the genius out of him. 
It had made him sour and bitter and 
unjust. He looked at the poor little 
supper waiting on the table, and smiled 
pityingly. 

“Joan!” he called. “Joan!” He 
thought he heard her answer from the 
kitchen, and held the door wide open. 
‘Joan, come in, and let’s feast together 
as we used to in the old days. I’m 
sorry I was It was just the 
worry of everything. Poor little girl, 
of course I’m fond of you—of course 
Iam! Joan, aren’t you coming?” 

No answer. He went to the kitchen, 
but not there, or in any of 
the. other rooms. A sudden chill de- 
scended on his rising self-content. He 
called her again by name mechanically, 
knowing that there would be no answer. 
He remembered now that she was often 
out. He wondered, for the first time, 
where she went, what she did with her- 
self the livelong day. Of course he 
had neglected her. He had not been 
able to help himself. A man of genius 
had exceptional responsibilities. All the 
same, she should have been there when 
he wanted her. 

“Joan!” he repeated, almost angrily. 


cross, 


she was 
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There was a torn scrap of paper ly- 
ing on the table. Evidently it belonged 
to the diary of which his wife had 
spoken. He remembered now that in 
the old days she had “scribbled” a good 
deal, and that he had laughed at her 
for her childish imitation of him. He 
picked up the slip of paper with idle 
fingers. Not till he had passed the first 
lines did he realize that it was part of 
a letter he was reading—a passionate 
love letter: 

I can’t live without you. My life here is 
utter emptiness and loneliness. I must see 
you to-night, if it is only to gather strength 
to endure this existence. Heaven knows he 
will not miss me 





The paper slipped from Meredith’s 
fingers. He turned and stumbled to 
his wife’s empty chair, with his face 
buried in his hands. 


III. 


At eight o’clock, Mr. Sandy McGrab 
entered his flat as an elegant gentleman 
of fashion. He had tipped his taxi 
driver with an Anglo-Saxon liberality, 
and bidden him good night with scarce- 
ly the suggestion of a Highland accent. 
Half an hour later he was seated be- 
fore his fire in the shabbiest of shabby 
kilts, talking broad Scotch to a bewil- 
dered, but sympathetic English retainer. 

“Ye ken, it’s guid to be a reel mon 
again,” said McGrab, rubbing his bare 
knees with genial contentment. “It’s 
just wonderful what the kilts can do 
for one. Ye should try them, laddie. 
It would put a little backbone into ye. 
If I could act Antony in me native garb, 
James, I should make Willy Shake- 
speare wish more than ever he had been 
born on the right side o’ the border.” 

“T believe the hancient Romans did 
wear sort o’ kilts, didn’t they, sir?” 
James suggested mildly. 


“Ye may weel say so. It was part 


o’ their greatness, James. But it was 
no quite the right thing—not fuh 
enough, ye ken. But for that there 

















might hae been no fall of the Roman 
empire.” He chuckled boyishly to 
himself. “James, there’s the bell. Re- 
member, if any one wants Mr. McGrab, 
he’s gone up to the Highlands for the 
evening.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

James retired. Sandy McGrab lay 
back in his chair, and built castles in 
the glowing embers of the fire. It 
must be confessed that he forgot all 
about Antony and Will Shakespeare. 
He skipped three months of his life, 
and carried himself and a much-loved 
lady to a little Highland village, where 
every one, from the laird downward, 
turned out to welcome them. He trans- 
ported the whoie party into the familiar 
kirk, and was actually rehearsing the 
marriage service when the door opened 
again. 

“If you please, sir,” said James apol- 
ogetically, “there’s a lady to see you. 
She says she has a message from Miss 
Eliot. I thought perhaps 

McGrab rose quickly to his feet. 

“Show her in!” he commanded. 

He did not know what to expect, or 
what to fear. She had never sent him 
a message like that before. If any- 
thing had happened to her If she 
were ill He expected to see her 
maid enter, and suppressed a movement 
of surprise and alarm as James ushered 
He did 


small 











in the unexpected visito1 not 


recognize her. She was and 
shabbily dressed, and, as she pushed 
back her heavy veil, he saw a small, 
tired face lit by a pair of eager, rather 
frightened eyes. She looked at him in 
timid wonder, and he bowed gravely. 
“Mr. McGrab?” she asked. 
He bowed again. 
“T understand you have a 
for me from Miss Eliot?” 
“Yes—that is to say”—she glanced 
at James, and James instantly withdrew 
—‘‘that is to say, Mr. McGrab, I want 
to see you.” 
“About Miss 


8 


message 


Eliot ?” 
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“No.” 
He looked at her steadily. 
“You mean,” he said, “that you 


found your way in here by a trick?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with an unex- 
pected simplicity. He moved toward 
the door, but though she made no ges- 
ture, uttered no sound, the desperate, 
compelling appeal in her eyes arrested 
him. “I had to,” she went on in. the 
same quiet tones. ““There was no other 
way. If I had told you the truth, you 
would have refused to see me, and I 
must see you. You're just my last 
chance, Mr. McGrab. I want you to 
read this.” 

She laid a bundle of manuscript on 


. the table, and faced him with a defiant 


resolution that sat strangely on her 
faded, dollish prettiness. Sandy Me- 
Grab came slowly back. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“A play.” 

“Whose play—yours?” 

“T can’t tell you. But you must read 
it, and judge for yourself.” 

“T can’t promise ee 

“I don’t want you to promise any- 
thing. I am tired of promises that are 
never kept. I want you to read it now 
—while I am here. I want your answer 
to-night.” She made her first gesture, 





a curiously pathetic one. “Mr. Mc- 
Grab, [’m asking something unusual, 
but not an impossibility. You can, if 


you only will. They say you’re good 
and generous. I can’t tell you what 
depends on it—my happiness and the 
happiness of others. They say you 
fought a big battle for your first suc- 
cess, and that you, too, did unusual 
things to win it. Won’t you do the 
unusual to help another? Indeed, | 
wouldn’t ask it of you if I thought | 
was wasting your time—but I’m so sure 
of it—so sure of myself “4 








Lassie ” he began. 
She broke in with an unsteady little 


laugh. 
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“Aye, it’s guid to be called lassie 
again,” she said. “For I’m fra Kirk- 
hamphries, too!’ 

“You!” he exclaimed. 
the Highlands?” 

She nodded triumphantly at him. 

“Ye dinna remember Joan Allen, 
Sandy McGrab, but she played with you 
once—away up there in Glen Every. 
And she danced with you at the gath- 
ering. But Sandy McGrab has danced 
with so many lassies sin’ then. He’s 
forgotten. But you'll read my play, 
Mr. McGrab?” 

He took it from her outstretched 
hand. 

“Not now,” he said. 

“For auld lang syne,” she persisted 
earnestly. 

He looked at her. A faint color had 
dawned in her sallow cheeks. Almost 
he began to recognize the gay, laughter- 
loving child whose very name he had 
forgotten. She must have been pretty 
once—up there in her native moors, 
breathing her native air. 

“T’ll do it,” he said. “Will ye no sit 
down, lassie?” 

She obeyed, and he sat opposite her 
with the manuscript on his knees. For 
a time neither spoke, and there was no 
sound save the rustle of the pages, as 
he turned them over. Then he began 
to ask her questions and explanations 
with a curt eagerness to which she re- 
plied with quiet precision. 

It was close on eleven when he 
turned the last page, and looked up at 
her. 

“It’s guid,” he said simply. “It’s 
guid.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes, I do mean it. 
it to me '¢ 

“That’s what I want to do. 
one condition.” 

“And that is?” 

“Ye maun trust me, too, Sandy Mc- 
Grab. I want you to promise me not 


“You—fra 


If ye will trust 





But on 
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to tell my name to any one, not to ask 
who wrote that play—not to ask or tell 
anything.” 

“And when they’re calling for the 
author?” he asked, smiling. 

“Then I'll tell you.” 

“T’ll give it to Hadley, then. It’s a 
promise. But ye maun gi’ me your ad- 
dress.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not even that. I'll come again to- 
day week, and you can tell me.” 

“Ye be trusting me with a lot, Joan 
Allen.” 

“We always trusted Sandy McGrab 
—even in the school days,” she an- 
swered, and smiled wistfully up at him. 
“Good night—and thank you.” 

She gave him her hand, and at that 
moment the door opened. McGrab 
turned quickly to meet the unexpected 
intrusion, and saw Mary Eliot stand- 
ing on the threshold. She laughed at 
him joyously, triumphantly. 

“It’s all right, Mr. McGrab; I’ve 
brought the chaperon with me. She’s 
climbing the stairs at this very moment. 
I wanted to tell you about 2 

She stopped short. She had caught 
sight of the other woman, and _ there 
was a moment’s startled silence. Then, 
without a word, but with a last hunted 
glance of appeal at Sandy McGrab, his 
first visitor slipped past and out of the 
room. 

Sandy McGrab said nothing. He 
held himself stiffly, like a man preparing 
to meet a sudden as yet only half-real- 
ized catastrophe. Mary Eliot came 
slowly forward. 

“Who was that?” she asked. 

“An old friend.” 

“Won't you tell me her name?” 

“T canna do it.” 

Another heavy little silence. They 
could hear the chaperon plowing her 
way heavily up the stairs. 

“Won't you tell me what she wanted 
from you—so late?” 














“T canna do it,” he repeated dog- 
gedly. 

She was watching him intently. The 
color had brightened in her cheeks, and 
there was a new light in her eyes which 
was not that of laughter. 

“Sandy, doesn’t it all need a. little 
explaining ?” 


“Canna ye trust me?” he flashed 
back. 
“I do trust you—absolutely. But 


there is no incident in my life that I 
am not glad to share with you. And, 
when we marry, it must be on equal 
terms. I am not prepared to marry a 
man who ‘canna tell me_ things,’ 
Sandy !” 

“Mary!” he began, and then sud- 
denly flung back his head with a move- 
ment of deep resentment. ‘And I can- 
na marry a woman who does not trust 
me,” he added. 

“Then—we must agree to differ.” 
She laid something on the table, and 
turned away. A stout lady wrapped 
in furs had made her appearance at the 
open door. Mary Eliot motioned her 
back. “It’s all right, Mrs. Sanders. 
I’ve told Mr. McGrab everything I want 
to. We—we can go now.” She looked 
back for an instant at the defiant, up- 
right figure beneath the light. ‘Un- 
less———” she added sadly, tentatively. 

But Sandy McGrab made no sign. 
He stood there like a graven statue 
till the door had closed. Then he bent 
forward and picked up the little dia- 
mond ring that she had placed on the 
table. It lay in the palm of his hand, 
like a bright, sparkling eye of light. A 
minute before it had been on her fin- 
ger. It had all happened in a flash; 
it was all over. 

Sandy McGrab went back to the fire- 
side. He sat there with the ring in his 
hand, staring sightlessly where he once 
had built his castles, and where was 
now nothing but gray ash and dark- 


ness. 
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IV. 


The performances of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” at the Avonia Theater, came 
to an end sooner than the run on the 
seats seeméd to justify. There was 
a rumor that Miss Eliot had accepted 
an engagement in America, and that 
Hadley had “discovered” a new and 
remarkable play that he wished to pro- 
duce before the close of the season. 
Sandy McGrab was to take the leading 
part. But Miss Mary Eliot was not in 
the cast. Those who had witnessed 
her obstinate refusal, and McGrab’s si- 
lent acceptance of her decision, shook 
their heads and wondered. Perhaps 
some of them saw in the breaking up 
of the famous partnership the first signs 
of a waning glory. 

And now the first night of “His 
Wife” had come. 

Alec Meredith stood beside his fire, 
warming his hands and watching his 
wife as she moved restlessly about the 
room. For three months he _ had 
watched her with the silent, dogged per- 
sistence of a jealousy that is embittered 
by a savage sense of personal guilt. He 
had ill-treated her, and she had retali- 
ated with a covert disloyalty. If he 
could have found the man, he would 
have killed him. As it was, he watched 
and waited for the inevitable moment 
of her self-betrayal. 

To-night she seemed excited more 
than was her wont. He felt her hands 
tremble as she helped him into his coat, 
and suddenly she clung to him, crying. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked 
curtly. 

“Nothing—I don’t know—I’m so 
afraid.” She lifted her tear-stained 
face to his. “Alec, I want you to prom- 
ise me something. I want you to be 
fair to-night—to deal justly with the 
play. You are sometimes so harsh, and 
I know you don’t love Mr. McGrab. 
Think that perhaps—for some one— 
much depends on to-night—all a life's 
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happiness. Be fair and generous, Alec. 
Promise me!” 

He shook her off. 

“T shall deal justly—never fear,” he 
said, and laughed. 

Half an hour later he was in the stalls 
of the Avonia Theater. The place was 
filled to the last seat. The fact that 
the season’s favorite, Sandy McGrab, 
was acting, and that nothing was known 
either of the play or of its nameless 
author, had added an unusual interest 
to this particular first night. Rolf Der- 
went occupied a stall on Meredith’s 
right, and the two men exchanged a 
curt greeting. 

“You’ve sharpened your claws well, 
I hope,” Derwent whispered. “It’s 
your big chance. Make him and the 
whole thing ridiculous. You can if you 
want to. You know what the dear 
British public is—it waits for some one 
else to make up its mind for it.” 

Meredith nodded. Throughout the 
first half of the first act. he was coin- 
ing phrases of biting criticism. He 
thought of his own rejected play; of 
the masterpiece he would write when 
his mind was rested; of how he would 
win back the lost ground. Then, grad- 
ually, unconsciously, he ceased to think 
of himself. Sandy McGrab was on the 
stage. He hated Sandy McGrab. He 
hated his breadth, his power, his con- 
vincing sincerity, but he was no less 
enthralled. And suddenly it flashed 
upon him that it was not alone Sandy 
McGrab that enthralled him, but the 
play. It was a great play—a rough- 
hewn block taken from life itself. All 
that was genuine in him—the true art- 
ist’s admiration for art and inspira- 
tion—responded to it. But he knew 
that his power of destruction had been 
redoubled. 

“It’s a great success or a great fail- 
ure,” Derwent commented, as the cur- 
tain fell on the last act. “It’s too good 
for popularity unless the press backs it. 
And if you give the lead a 
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Meredith rose to his feet: There 
were cries of “Author!” from every 
part of the house, but the voices 
sounded like the roar of the ocean in 
his ears. 

“T can’t!” he said hoarsely. “I 
can’t! It would be like killing some 
one. It’s good—it’s almost genius. I 
should be perjuring my own soul. I 
can’t do it oy 

“Can’t you? Then McGrab’s estab- 
lished for good and all. He’s made this 
play, and the play will make him. And 
he’s stolen your wife. You know that, 
don’t you ?’ 

“Derwent—take care!” 

“Tt’s true. Every one knows. She’s 
with him every day—here in this thea- 
ter. She’s with him now behind the 
scenes. I saw her come in. If you 
don’t believe me, go home and find 
out.” 

Meredith turned and looked into his 
companion’s face. For the moment 
there seemed to be a dead silence all 
around him. 





“Yes,” he said deliberately. “I will 
go home and find out.” 
He pushed his way through the 


eager, expectant audience and hurried 
from the theater. During the rapid 
drive homeward, he was unconscious of 
any connected thought or plan. He 
After- 
ward he would see what had to be done. 
He kept the taxi waiting outside his 
door, and ran swiftly up the stairs. 
Darkness and silence greeted him. He 
knew then that what Derwent had said 
was all true. 

And from that moment his thoughts 
became clear and connected. The re- 
volver that he had snatched from a 
drawer in the first impulse of passion 
he dropped back into its place with a 
laugh of contempt at his own little 
touch of melodrama. He was going to 


was going home “to find out.” 


kill Sandy McGrab—but in a modern 
way, equally effective and more pain- 
ful. 














He drove then to Mary Eliot’s flat. 
It so chanced that he met her return- 
ing from the theater, and, yielding to 
his urgency, she led him into her softly 
lighted study. She motioned him to 
be seated, but he stood up, facing her 
in a kind of rage and cruel satisfac- 
tion. 

“T’ll come straight to the point, Miss 
Eliot,” he said. “I understand that you 
are to marry Mr. McGrab.” 

“What is that to you?” she answered 
coldly. 

“This much—that it is my duty to tell 
you he has betrayed you as utterly and 
as basely as—as my wife has betrayed 
me.” 

She looked at him without flinching, 
but he saw her ashy pallor, and tri- 
umphed. 

“He was with her to-night, and has 
been with her every day these last two 
months. That’s what I’ve come to tell 
you.” 

“Why to-night ?” she asked. 

“Because—I’m going to pay back. I 
won't be the only one to suffer. Maybe 
I’m mad, mad with jealousy, if you like. 
I loved my wife—in my own way— 
though I was driven crazy by my bad 
luck. But I loved her—and the man 
who’s stolen her has got to pay for it. 
That’s why I’ve told you.” 

“Ts that paying him 
asked. 

He smiled savagely. 

“Tsn’t it?” he asked back. 
marry him now?” 

“No!” 

“T thought not. And here’s some- 
thing else He threw a batch of 
papers on the table. “Those are my 
notes of this evening’s performance. 
Just look at them—they’re rather 
smart, some Of them. They’ll make all 
London rock with laughter—they’ll 
make him and that play impossible. 
I’ve torn them both to rags. Isn’t that 
paying back? Doesn’t that satisfy 
your 





back ?”” she 


“Will you 
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There was something desperate in his 

voice. He was laughing, but there was 
misery in his sunken, blazing eyes. 
Mary Eliot took a sudden step for- 
ward. She laid her hand on the 
papers, but she did not look at them. 
The color had come back into her face, 
and a new energy and dignity into her 
bearing. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she said. 
“I’m glad you’ve told me what you 
have. I hadn’t understood before— 
myself, or any one. We're both wrong 
in our different ways. You can’t do 
what you've set out to do. It doesn’t 
matter what Sandy McGrab has done. 
He’s a great actor, and the play is a 
great one. You know that as well as 
Ido. And you’re an artist above every- 
thing else. You daren’t stain your 
honor with a mean crime like that.” 

“T dare!” he said sullenly. 

“Then—then you'll never be able to 
write a great play again!’ she answered. 
She took his notes and flung them into 
the fire. “Now go and write the 
truth!” she said. 

“Miss Eliot!” he stammered. 
you realize what he has done to us 

“No, I don’t! I won’t—I can’t be- 
lieve anything but the best. T’ll trust 
him because I love him, and you'll deal 
fairly by him because you dare not be 
personal in your judgment of a man’s 
greatness—not unless you to 
sully your own. I was wrong 

She stopped short with a smothered 
exclamation. The door of the sitting 
room had opened, and Sandy McGrab 
stood on the threshold. And Alec 
Meredith’s wife leaned on his arm. 
The four looked at one another in 
blank silence. Then Mary Eliot held 
out her hand. 

“Sandy McGrab,” she said clearly 
and firmly, “I’ve been mean and disloyal 
to you. I’m sorry. If you still want 
to marry me—marry me!” 

“Princess,” he answered, smiling at 
her, “I’ve come to tell ye the truth. 


“Don’t 


” 





choose 














This lady is Mr. Meredith’s wife. It 
was her husband’s play that she brought 
to me that night, and that has just been 
produced.” He turned to Meredith. 
“They hae been calling for you at the 
theater, sir,”’ he added. 

“For me? I never wrote that play!” 

Joan Meredith ran to him. She 
clung to him in a passion of relief. 

“But it’s yours, dear—yours for all 
that. I wrote it for you, but I kept 
it secret. If it had failed, no one would 
have known—but when I saw that it 
was to succeed, I gave it you. What 
is fame to me? I wanted you to be 
happy—to have a fresh start and a 
fresh chance. It’s yours now. You'll 
be free to rest—you’ll be famous again. 
That’s all that matters.” 

He scarcely listened to her. 

“Then it was your play I found—not 
a letter? Joan, I have been a cur to 
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you—a most blind, suspicious, cruel 
cur! Can you forgive?” 

“I can forgive everything, dear. I 
knew to-night—when you promised to 
be just, even to a man you unjustly 
hated—I knew then how great you 
were. And I loved you enough to for- 
give anything. Won’t you take my gift, 
Alec?” 

He held her to him, and his eyes rose 
to meet Mary Eliot’s steady gaze. 

“Tf she wishes it!” she said softly. 
“Don’t you owe her that much, Mr. 
Meredith ?” 

She did not see his silent answer. 
Sandy McGrab had crossed over to her 
side, and placed something in her hand. 
She saw that it was the little diamond 
ring. 

“Will ye no take it back, princess?” 
he asked gently. “Don’t you owe me 
that much, too?” 


ay 


AS I WENT DOWN THE NOISY STREET 


AS I went down the noisy street, 
The surging crowd among, 

I seemed to hear her tripping feet 

Behind me in the throng. 
I could have vowed I heard her feet 
Make music in the clamorous street- 
(A maid flashed by me, glad and young) 
The step I heard had been so sweet 
It set my sluggish heart a-beat 

That had forgotten long. 


As I went down the way that lies 
*Twixt looming parapets, 

I caught the old look of: her eyes 
That were as flowerets. 

I could have sworn I saw her eyes, 

With glance of sudden, shy surprise— 

(A vender cried his violets) 

Ah, so it falls, in any wise, 

When one who made him memories 
Dares dream that he forgets! 
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aunt died,” said 
Peter, and we all laughed. 
Everything that ever hap- 
pened in the short, but varied, 
career of Peter Moreton in- 
variably took place prior to the demise 
of this inestimable relative. 

The talk, by a circuitous route, had 
happened on the subject of dueling, 
and we of “The Wasters’ Club”—a se- 
lect body composed strictly of those 
who did nothing and were not ashamed 
of it, holding that life was meant to be 
lived, not abused—were airing our 
views with a freedom of speech and 
action only possible in the seclusion of 
our president’s den in Guildford Street. 

Frank Watson had given it as his 
firm conviction that not one man in a 
hundred at the present day would have 
the pluck—he called it something else— 
to rise at five a. m. with a “next morn- 
ing” head, part his tongue in the mid- 
dle, and sally out to Hampstead Heath 
on horseback to hold a rapier, much less 
a pistol, with any degree of precision 
against a buck of a century ago. 

Sam Lambert, on the other hand, and 
with a wealth of pantomimic descrip- 
tion—he had been an actor before 
somebody at home died and left him 
enough to crawl on—intimated that 





Watson consistently talked out of the 
back of his neck, or he would know 





aviuni 










that physical courage and endurance 
were on as high a plane to-day as ever 
they were. Opportunity for showing 
them alone was lacking. 

Percy Stanton, with a _ nicotine- 
stained finger on the siphon handle, had 
told us that he “knew a man who——” 
but he so invariably did that we 
drowned him with a chorus of our very 
own. 

Then came Moreton’s remark, as 
chronicled above; and, with a sweet res- 
ignation, he filled his pipe during our 
ribald outburst. Nothing short of an 
American-cut lounge suit could move 
Moreton. 

“As I was saying,” he continued, set- 
ting light to the tobacco, with due con- 
sideration for an immaculate white 
flannel waistcoat, “before my aunt died, 
I saw one of the most extraordinary 
duels that I suppose could be fought. 
There was no. cold dawn or coffee and 
pistols for two about it, either; for it 
was fought on Taviuni beach in the 
full light and heat of a Fijian sun. 

“I was overseer on a copra place at 
the time, and so were Hugh Morgan 
and Billy Stone, both excellent fellows 
in their way, but—well, you know what 
it is when two or three men are thrown 
solely on one another’s company for 
months-at a time. The way the other 
fellow hangs up his hat will get on your 
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nerves if you see him do it often 
enough. Anyway, they saved me from 
death by mildew with their eternal and 
entertaining squabbles. 

“Morgan was a typical Australian, 
so I won't try to describe him, or one 
or two of you would fall on me; and 
Stone was an American of the Amer- 
icans—a long wire of a man, with gi- 
gantic hands and feet, dark, greasy 
hair falling over his forehead and basin 
cut at the back, pegtop trousers, and 
a pair of ‘reserve’ shoes that looked 
like nothing so much as red-hot flatirons 
studded with overgrown drawing pins. 

“You can imagine the differences of 
opinion between these two, and you can 
imagine the time I had until I hit on 
the plan of remaining strictly neutral 
whenever they came near me with their 
arguments. But I knew it couldn’t go 
on forever; and when a skirt—or rather 
a female sulu—came to the island, I 
sighted the beginning of the end. 

“Tts wearer was a Samoan girl, with 
a skin and a voice of velvet, and a pair 
of eyes that alternately melted like but- 
ter and flashed like sunshine on a still 
lagoon. I make no extra charge for de- 
scriptive matter. 

“She was the daughter of the new 
cook, or he said she was—which has to 
suffice on Taviuni. He was a scoundrel, 
of course, for no Samoan leaves his 
own incomparable islands unless he’s 
kicked out; but his daughter—— 

“Morgan thought it a downright sin 
to see such a girl peeling tara root; 
and the next day saw -a lead bangle 
flashing realistically on the soft, brown 
arm. 

“Stone was convinced that the daugh- 
ter stunt was a fake. She had been kid- 





naped by ‘that stinking old cook,’ and 
he was going to ‘investigate some.’ 

“His kindly interest took the shape 
of a brass ring that the girl had to wear 
on her thumb to make fit; and inside 
of a week she was a very fair imita- 
tion of a hotel chandelier. 
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“Starting with the red hibiscus blos- 
som behind her left ear and working 
downward, she sported a pair of col- 
ored-glass earrings, three seed neck- 
laces, a belt of whipsnake skin, a tapa- 
cloth sulu, a pink, rosetted—and slightly 
soiled—garter, and—a pair of beaded 
moccasins. 

“The last was a master stroke; and 
for two days after their appearance, 
Stone wore an air of quite self-confi- 
dence. 

“The girl received all advances with 
the same ravishing smile and droop of 
silky eyelashes, and Heaven knows 
where the absurdity would have ended 
but for the first kiss, which, after the 
manner of such functions, brought 
things to a head. 

“It was Morgan’s—clearly and in- 
controvertibly Morgan’s—behind the 
copra shed; but Stone either saw or 
heard it—I don’t know which—and, on 
the strength of the beaded moccasins, 
disputed the Australian’s right with a 
straight left to the mouth. 

“Of course, they came to me about 
it, and equally, of course, I tried to 
shelve responsibility. 

“*T can’t see what you want to come 
bothering me for,’ I said. ‘Surely the 
lady will decide? 

“*That’s the trouble,’ growled Stone 
At times he looked very like a Cree In- 
dian, and at that moment you could see 
the scalp hunger lurking in his beady 
black eyes. ‘She won’t decide. She’s a 
tender-hearted little thing, and I guess 
she’s scared of hurting Morgan’s feel- 
ings—feelings of a sun-baked, aborig- 
inal back number—who can’t ride!’ 

“He said a great deal more that most 
of you are too young to hear. 

“Morgan looked at the matter in a 
different light. 

“*Tf the man had the smallest streak 
of white in him,’ he said, ‘he’d know 
what any man thinks of a “butter-in” ; 
but what can you expect from a flat- 





























footed, snake-bellied, half-breed—who 
can’t ride?’ 


“‘Let the lady decide,’ I repeated 


wearily, and turned over on the other‘ 


side. Mat fever’s an awful thing when 
it gets a grip on you, 

“*By Cripes, we will!’ bleated Mor- 
gan, and strode out of the burri. 

“That night they came to me to- 
gether, with horse faces and murder 
written on them. 

“We're going to fight,’ blurted 
Stone. ‘This thing’s gone the limit, and 
we want you to referee.’ 

“*Go to the devil!’ said I. ‘Settle it 
among yourselves and leave me alone.’ 

“*There’s nd work about it,’ Morgan 
chipped in. ‘You can sit under a palm 
and smoke, if you like. All you’ve got 
to do is to be there, down on the beach, 
so that Stone won’t start any of his 
Yankee Gotch gouging tactics.’ 

“‘Or Morgan the Austral Bill Lang 
foul,’ snapped Stone. 

“T could see it was the best thing for 
both of them, and began to take a little 
interest. 


“*What are the weapons?’ I sug- 
gested. 

“They looked at each other and said: 
‘Fists,’ simultaneously. 


“*T asked,’ said I, ‘because it seems 
to me that the only thing that you’re 
both thoroughly agreed upon is that the 
other can’t ride, and by deciding the 
matter of the girl on horseback, you'll 
heal up another running sore into the 
bargain.’ 

“They looked apprehensive, 
terested. 

“*How can we fight with fists on 
horseback ?’ said Stone. 

“ *T was coming to that,’ said I, warm- 
ing to the work. ‘I think I have also 
heard more than once that the Austra- 
lian stockman can do more in five min- 
utes with his whip than the American 
cowboy in half an hour with his lariat, 
and vice versa—why not decide that 
Then, when the 


but in- 





little difference, too? 
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bloodshed is over, you'll have a clean 
slate. Think of it!’ 

“And they thought—both trying to 
look as if their ardor hadn’t cooled in 
the least. 

“Well, you must know that on the 
big copra places in Fiji they run cattle 
—mostly Herefords—to keep the grass 
down, so that they can see the coconuts 
when they’ve fallen. The niggers, of 
course, do the mustering on foot—and, 
by gad, they can run!—but the white 
men are mounted; and we had about 
as representative a collection of im- 
ported Australian ‘skate’ as could be 
found in the Fijis. 

“About noon, as arranged, I sauntered 
down to the beach in a towel and an 
umbrella, took the judge’s stand under 
a young coconut, and lit my pipe. 

“T was beginning to think the com- 
batants had got an attack of cold feet 
at the last moment, when the girl 
strolled down the track through the 
mangroves, smoking a cigarette, and 
plumped down at my side as cool as 
you please. 

“*The turagas come,’ she said. 

“T looked her carefully over and de- 
cided that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, she was almost worth fight- 
ing about. She was a wisp of a thing, 
but carried her little thoroughbred head 
in a way that caught my fancy; and 
her eyes But there! 

‘*Who’s your money on?’ I asked; 
but she only giggled and dug her toes 
into the sand. 

“Presently the others rode up. They 
looked worried ; but Morgan was crack- 
ing his stock whip in fine style, and 
Stone whirling his pet rawhide lariat, 
which he had carried round the world, 
in wider and wider circles round his 
head. 

“They dismounted in front of me, 
and I propounded the rules that had 
given me many a perspiring moment in 
the concoction. 
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“One. The first man to touch the 
ground would be disqualified. 

“Two. The beach, and only the 
beach, was to be the scene of action. 
The man who passed the boundary line 
into the bush would be disqualified. 

“Three. The stock whip and lariat 
were to be the only weapons. The em- 
ployment of any other means of offense 
or defense—I thought that rather good 
—would entail instant disqualification. 

“Four. The combatants were to start 
from opposite ends of the beach, and 
the fight was to continue without inter- 
ruption until the finish. 

“It looked an ugly thing to me. To 
tell the truth, I had never dreamed they 
would fall in with my suggestions so 
readily ; but, since they had, there was 
no drawing back for any of us, and I 
consoled myself with the thought that 
they had brought it on themselves. But 
for one’s eternal skiting about his 
prowess with the stock whip, and the 
other’s blatant boosting of the lariat, 
the idea would never have occurred to 
me. All the same, I had seen Morgan 
flick a coin from a man’s finger with 
his whip, and Stone rope and drag a 
refractory nigger half a mile with his 
lariat; and, as I say, the thing looked 
ugly. 

“As for the girl, she looked up at me 
with her stereotyped smile, giggled, and 
moved nearer in the sand. It was plain 
that she hadn't the faintest idea what 
was in the wind, and looked upon the 
proceedings as a gigantic joke enacted 
for her benefit. 

“T had no time—if I had had the in- 
clination—to explain, for the two riders 
had reached the opposite ends of the 
beach, and, at the crack of my Colt, 
wheeled and jogged quietly toward one 
another, Morgan with his whip trail- 
ing in the sand, and Stone with his 
lariat swinging easily at his side. 

“In the middle of the beach they 
stopped and circled in the sand, for all 
the world like boxers sparring for an 
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opening. Then Stone ducked with light- 
ning quickness, and the whiplash 
cracked precisely where his head had 
been a moment before. This happened 
three times before Morgan seemed to 
realize that he was wasting time and 
energy on a small, moving target and 
gave his attention to the other’s body. 
Again the long snake of his whip shot 
out, and this time fell with a flat, sick- 
ening sound somewhere on Stone. The 
man writhed with pain; and when he 
wheeled, I saw that his shirt was torn 
open and dyed a deep crimson at the 
throat; but still the lariat swung tire- 
lessly at his side, and his long, wiry 
body swayed with the ease of the born 
rider. 

“So far, things had been pretty one- 
sided. Morgan seemed to have found 
his range, and kept up a perfect fusil- 
lade of lash reports; but Stone was 
wonderfully quick, and, by the time the 
long whip had uncurled itself, he was 
always a few inches below or to right 
or left. 

“IT was beginning to think the lariat 
was practically useless, when it left the 
American’s hand—a beautiful, open 
throw that missed Morgan by an inch 
and slithered down his leg to the sand. 
In a flash Stone had flicked the spent 
noose back to his hand, but Morgan 
saw his opportunity and made the most 
of it. It would take at least six sec- 
onds to open and rearrange the noose, 
and, during that time, he had the other 
at his mercy. Stone saw it, too, and, 
wheeling his horse, lay flat to its shoul- 
der and galloped full tilt up the beach 
with Morgan’s lash alternately cutting 
into his flesh and cracking about his 
ears. 

“By the time they had reached the 
end of the beach—a flying scurry of 
sand and horses—Stone was reeling in 
the saddle and his shirt was a sodden, 
red rag—but the noose was again ready 
for the throw. 

“T thought I saw the end. 
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tralian would corner Stone against the 
mangroves, and either drive him into 
them or cut him to ribbons. But I had 
reckoned without the cunning of a de- 
scendant of Cree Indians. For perhaps 
five seconds, the man stood at bay, cor- 
nered, and facing and dodging a per- 
fect hail of murderous lashes. His face 
was cut now, and his rope hung limply 
at his side, rendered temporarily use- 
less by a biting caress from Morgan’s 
whip, then once again he bent to his 
horse’s shoulder, and made a dash for 
the open. He reached it, and, wheeling 
suddenly, rode straight in on the Aus- 
tralian. 

“The whip was too long for work at 
close range, and I could see the conster- 
nation on Morgan’s face as he realized 
it. They were not more than six feet 
apart when Stone threw the noose, and 
I saw the Australian’s arms shoot up 
and outward in an attempt to ward it 
off. He never touched it. The rope 
fell in a clean, wide circle above his 
head, and, with the last of his strength, 
Stone set spurs to his horse. 

“The result was all that could have 
been desired. The American had 
lashed a wooden fork to the pommel of 
his saddle by way of a Mexican ‘horn,’ 
and now, half hitching his end of the 
lariat over it, he jerked Morgan clean 
out of the saddle. But the sudden ten- 
sion did more than this. In his terribly 
weakened condition, and with a horse 
that knew little of the ways of lariats, 
the tautened rope flipped Stone from 
his seat at the same moment, and, as far 
as I could see, the two men hit the sand 
simultaneously. 
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“The American lay quite still, an 
untidy blemish on the stretch of shining 
beach, but the riderless horse galloped 
on, dragging Morgan helplessly in its 
wake. 

“The man’s arms were pinned to his 
sides, and he could do nothing but cut 
intermittent furrows in the sand with 
his protesting heels, and turn. involun- 
tary somersaults. 

“This would have been harmless 
enough if the horse had kept to the 
beach, but when it made straight for 
the bush and the shortest cut to its sta- 
ble, I began to sight a tragedy, and 
shouted at the top of my voice to some 
niggers who had drifted down to watch 
the antics of the ‘mad turagas.’ 

“T even tried to wave my arms— 
think of it, in that heat! But it was 
impossible; the girl had clasped me 
round the neck in a paroxysm of ex- 
citement, and I was powerless: How- 
ever, they seemed to understand, and 
at last caught the horse—I believe a 
Fijian would catch a running jack rab- 
bit—and, hurriedly flinging the girl 
from me, I “ 

“You’re a liar,” said Sam Lambert, 
with quiet conviction, 

Peter cleared his throat and gravely 
examined the bowl of his pipe. 

“In that case ” he began. 

“But who got the girl?” came the 
chorus. 

Peter’s lethargic, sunburnt 
creased into a reminiscent smile. 

“Well,” he said, a trifle diffidently, 
“until my aunt died : 

But some one passed him the Tan- 
talus. 
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FAY strolled leisurely up 
Broadway, nodding genially 
to every one whom he knew 
to have a perfectly good in- 
come of his own. Mr. Fay 
deservedly felt genial. The chorus of 
“The Nifty Nightingale’ was the 
beauty sensation of the town, and Mr. 
Fay was its stage manager. 

Jecause his name is in small type 
in an inconspicuous place on the pro- 
gram, the average occupant of a duly 
purchased orchestra chair scarcely 
knows of the existence of this official ; 
but not so the chorus. It is the stage 
manager that says to fine or not to fine; 
it is the stage manager that says a line 
or not 4 line; and it is of lines that 
perfectly good parts are made. 

Wherefore, when Mr. Fay first met 
Goldie van Amberg, he was favored 
with a full, guileless, baby stare. This 
would seem to indicate that Goldie, like 
Cesar, was ambitious. Wrong again, 
gentle reader. Adding lines to her bit 
was not the end at which she was aim- 
ing; it was adding bits to her bank 
account that was Goldie’s specialty, and 
each extra line meant at least two extra 
dollars the following Tuesday night. 
Goldie, as her fellow dancers would 
have assured you at the first opportu- 
nity, was a tightwad. Whereby hang 
several tales, including, I must admit, 
this one. 

It was on Goldie’s receptive proclivi- 
ties that Mr. Fay was cogitating as he 








progressed northward to his favorite 
restaurant. She was one cute little kid, 
he mused; but what a tightwad! She 
ate, but she paid nothing; she took, but 
she gave nothing; she talked, but she 
told nothing. She had mash notes ga- 
lore, but she went home each night after 
the show with a box of crackers under 
her arm. 

Not that Goldie disdained Johnnies. 
If invited to a regular breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner meal, well and good. 
But a little supper after the show? 
“Oh!” and it was a moan of pain, 
“Goldie’s got a date! Let’s make it to- 
morrow for dinner instead!” Goldie 
always had a date, but when the strick- 
en, pleading expression blasted the new- 
born innocence of the baby stare, and 
the cupid’s-bow mouth drooped patheti- 
cally, to-morrow for dinner it was. 

Yet, thought Mr. Fay, she certainly 
would go to a modest repast with him 
any time he asked her, even when a 
really gorgeous applicant had to be 
turned down to do it. A thrill of some- 
thing deeper than pleasure made Mr. 
Fay strut a bit, and a vision that had 
presented itself rather persistently of 
late became quite clear to his mind’s 
eye. He saw a family dinner table at 
the head of which he sat and carved, 
while Goldie served the vegetables at 
the other end, or maybe cut a small bit 
of meat very fine for a little chap in 
a high chair on her right. And every 
spring, as soon as his season was over, 























they’d all three go to a little place in 
the country that he’d find, where he 
could have a garden, and Goldie could 
keep chickens and ducks, and where the 
little fellow could have a dog—a big 
dog. 

Mr. Fay drew himself up sharply. 
What was he thinking of? Was a man 
who had successfully handled bevies of 
bewildering beauties for seven years 
going to fall at last for a broiler? Cer- 
tainly not! What did he want with 
marrying, anyway? Quit your kidding! 
He had to have some one to eat with, 
didn’t he? Who ever heard of a nor- 
mal man that liked to eat alone? 

Still Well, if only she’d let him 
take her home nights. She always 
picked the cheapest, shoddiest places 
to live in that she could find, and cheap, 
shoddy places are not found in quiet, 
safe neighborhoods. And all because 
she was so low-down, tight-fisted, 
money-mad mean she would not spend 
an extra dollar or two, and live com- 
fortably ! 

Oh, well, there were worse things 
than saving money, and every one knew 
that Goldie was the straightest little 
skirt that ever came down the pike, and 
as dependable, as far as the pieces went, 
as the eternal moon and stars. He was 
going to buy her a real dinner that night 
just to surprise her. 

So when Gene, the waiter, ap- 
proached his table and asked, as one 
who knew the superfluity of the ques- 
tion: “For two, sir?’ Mr. Fay 
boomed heartily: 

“Surest thing you know! The little 
lady will be here at six, and I want 
you to have the fattest, fussiest planked 
shad with trimmings that you have in 
the place, all ready for her.” 

And he spread out the Morning 
Telegraph, and became absorbed in a 
glowing eulogy of the latest of A. & 
B.’s gorgeous productions. 

When seven o’clock came, and Goldie 
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had failed to materialize, Gene ap- 
proached hesitatingly. ; 

“Mr. Fay, I beg your pardon, sir, bu 
hadn’t I better bring that shad along? 
You won’t have much time to eat it if 
you have to be at the house at seven- 
thirty.” 

Mr. Fay pulled out his watch. 

“Sufferin’ Moses, I should say so! 
What in Tophet is keeping Goldie!” 

For a moment he was genuinely 
alarmed. Never before had Goldie’s lit- 
tle clitter-clatter and froufrou failed 
to sound at exactly the appointed time. 
It was unbelievable that she had de- 
liberately stood him up, he, the stage 
manager! Pshaw! Of course not! 

But when the huge, planked fish ar- 
rived, and Mr. Fay realized that he 
could eat only a third of it, but would 
have to pay for all of it, his not un- 
thrifty soul grew sullen and aggrieved. 
Served him right for putting any trust 
in a squab! They were all alike— 
thoughtless, ungrateful, flighty little 
things, with no more sense of what was 
decent than nothing. 

And yet—something might have hap- 
pened. She had never done this before. 
Maybe But no, nothing like that 
was the matter. Oh, well, we were all 
fools once in a while, but never again 
for him! He knew when he was stung. 
He’d actually begun to like that girl. 
Never again! 





But once was enough. 
No, never! 

Swallowing a few extra glasses of 
beer in the poignancy of his disillusion- 
ment, Mr. Fay pushed aside his plate, 
rose, and made his way out of the din- 
ing room. Though he would not have 
admitted it for worlds, he was intent 
upon reaching the theater to see if 
Goldie had already arrived, and if not, 
under what circumstances she would 
come in. 

If she had an escort—Mr. Fay 
pressed his lips together tightly. He’d 
been good to that girl. If she had 
thrown him down, he’d show her some 
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of the other thing. He guessed Cora 
Ainslee would like some of those extra 
lines, and maybe a good, juicy slice off 
Goldie’s salary would bring her to her 
senses. He’d show her he wasn’t the 
kind of man that the best woman in 
creation could make a fool of. 

At half past seven, the girls began to 
arrive, and Mr. ‘Fay kept an uneasy 
watch on the door as he overlooked the 
stage setting. Eight o’clock came. 
“Fifteen minutes,” called Mr. Smith, 
who received five dollars extra, and the 
title of assistant stage manager, for this 
prodigious stunt. Still no Goldie. 

The chorus began to troop down- 
stairs, giving an investigatory hitch to 
their stockings, a final tug to their cos- 
tumes, or an affectionate pat to their 
headdresses, as they sang snatches of 
popular hits, or chattered light-hearted 
scandal. Still no Goldie. Mr. Fay 
rushed to and fro, upset his own ar- 
rangements, cursed the stage hands for 
it, and spread confusion about gener- 
ally. 

“Overture! First act! Everybody 
down!” finally chanted the half-made- 
up Smith, bouncing around in a ridicu- 
lous combination of undershirt and uni- 
form trousers, with his suspenders flap- 
ping helplessly behind him. Then, in 
strode, Goldie. Yes, “strode” is the 
word. Gone was the dear little clitter- 
clatter, the birdlike swish, and the ag- 
grieved appeal of the china-blue eyes. 

“Well, look who’s here!’ drawled 
Cora Ainslee, in malicious wonderment. 
“Tf it isn’t little bright-eyes!” 

“A good stiff one for hers,” mur- 
mured Hortense Holly. “Fay’s got the 
devil of a grouch.” 

“Not her! Guess you forget!” flung 
back Cora meaningly. 

It was at that moment that Mr. Fay 
caught sight of the delinquent. The in- 


definable exaltation, the independence 
of accomplished purpose, that enveloped 
her 


confirmed his worst fears. She 
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didn’t give a hang! Any one could 
see it! 

“What's the matter with you, Van 
Amberg?” he snapped loudly. “Just 
because I notice you once in a while 
do you think you own this show?” 

The chorus giggled, Even the prin- 
cipals looked on with aloof curiosity. 
The queen was dead! There would be 
hope for all! It was great! But they 
knew not the artless wisdom that would 
set his wrath at naught. In a flash, 
Goldie dropped her new role. Flutter- 
ing close to her injured overlord, she 
clutched her gloves despairingly, with 
a wistful upward glance. 

“Are you going to scold?” she lisped 
meltingly. 

“T'll hold the curtain five minutes!” 
he whispered back hoarsely. “Go and 
make up, and get on!” 

Goldie wheeled and vanished. Mr. 
Fay gave some direction sharply. What 
did he care for the half-concealed 
sneers of the company? Goldie was 
safe and steadfast! 

All during the performance he 
watched her. She danced like a sprite. 
On every exit she got a hand, and on 
two of her lines she got laughs. There 
was stuff in that kid! He'd put an end 
to frights such as this had been. He’d 
ask her to marry him that very night. 

He tried to get a word with her be- 
tween numbers, but she simply flew up- 
stairs the moment she touched the 
wings. And what was it that she was 
hugging herself about? (Look at that, 
now! Instead of the regulation break 
she had sprung straight up into the air, 
clicking her tiny heels together in an 
annoyingly exulting way. Well, he'd 
see her home to-night, all right, and on 
the way she’d promise to marry him, 
too. 

Five minutes after the fall of the 
final curtain, before he dreamed that 
she could have doffed her costume, 
while he was talking to the head elec- 
trician, Goldie appeared at the head of 


























the stairs, two suit cases in her hands. 
He stared for a moment, then walked 
forward, fear making a queer little 
quiver travel up and down his spine. 

“What’s your hurry, and why the 
trunks?” he inquired. 

She flushed, looked around at the lis- 
tening stage hands, the loitering girls, 
then answered in a low, unaffected 
tone: 

“Come into your office, and I'll tell 
you, Charley.” 

It was the tone that did it; Mr. Fay 
saw red, 

“You can tell me right 
now,” he declared loftily. 

“Better come to the 
warned softly. 

“What’s the matter? Anything 
you’re ashamed of ?” and he laughed. 

Goldie laughed back, and it wasn’t 
her usual pretty tinkle, either. 

“No,” she said. “The trunks are be- 
cause I am quitting the show to-night, 
and my hurry because I am glad to 
shake its dust from my feet.” 

“What’s it to be? Vaudeville? A 
domestic sketch for two?” 

Mr. Fay laughed again, but moved 
toward the shelter of his sanctum, nev- 
ertheless. Goldie followed him into the 
office and closed the door. 

“Cut out the comedy, Charley. 
telling you straight because you’ve been 
decent to me, and I appreciate it. No, 
it’s not a sketch; it’s a rural drama in 
no end of acts. It’s back to the farm 
for mine, Charley, and back for good.” 

“What you going to do? Get mar- 
ried?” A _ half-choked sob interfered 
with the sneer this time. 

“Get married! I’ve been all of that 
for over three years. What's more, 
I’ve got a kid, a little two-year-old baby 
kid, and,” dreamily, “they tell me he 
has light curls and blue eyes like mine. 
I haven’t seen him for some time, now, 
but I’m going back,*and I’m going to 
stay with him, and I’m going to wash 
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his face, and comb his curls, and kiss 
his fat, little neck.” 

“Fine!” applauded Mr. Fay in splen- 
did sarcasm. ‘Me cheild, me cheild! 
But where’s friend husband been all 
this time? Seems to me he hasn’t called 
often?” 

‘“‘Where’s he been, Charley? In jail. 
No, I’m not joking. In jail, since the 
very first year we were married. And 
it was all my fault. I kept talking 
about how I wanted this, and wouldn't 
‘marry a man that couldn’t give me that. 
I was a silly little fool whose head had 
been turned by the get-rich-quick 
grandeur of some newcomers in our 
town. I wanted to have a high-toned 
maid, give swell tea parties, own an 
automobile, and all the rest—and I let 
him know it. This was before he had 
asked me, but he thought I meant it, 
so he stole cash from his firm to make 
a showing with, so’s I’d have him, 
Soon after we were married, they 
found it out, and they put him in the 
pen for five years, and he’s never seen 
his boy, and don’t half know his wife, 
who put him in that hell with her high- 
and-mighty wants and nonsense. 

“But they let him out to-day, Char- 
ley, for good behavior and things, and 
he’s only served three years. I didn’t 
know it was to happen, or I wouldn’t 
have made that dinner date with you. 
They telephoned me this morning, and 
I went straight up and got him, and it’s 
back to the farm for ours—back to the 
farm, and our kid.” 

“Great! Regular ‘Old Homestead’ 
affair, ain’t it? Only what does your 
father think? Are you sure he'll like 
an ex-con for head farm hand?” 

“Who said anything about father? I 
didn’t. We’re going to our own place, 
the place I’ve made all the fools help 
me buy, while they’ve been dancing 
around me for the last two years. Yes, 
you've helped like the others, for I’ve 
worked you, too—for chances, for 
raises, and for meals. And every time 
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I’ve felt mean about it, I’ve said: ‘It’s 
for him.’ And every time I’ve got my 
salary, I’ve run to the bank with it as 
quick as I could get there, to put it 
away for him. 

“And if you feel that I’ve not treated 
you right, Charley, why you can know 
that I’ve not felt so square about it 
myself. I liked you first because you 
were decent, and then [ liked you for 
yourself; but I had to think of him, 
and I couldn’t afford to have feelings 
for any one else. 

“Can you imagine it? Three years 
in a grave filled with whispering, shuf- 
fling ghosts, with devils always watch- 
ing to keep your hell hot for you—can 
you imagine it, Charley? And can you 
imagine coming out and going around 
with your hat in your hand begging for 
a chance to work and earn your living, 
and being turned down every place you 
went because you'd been a con? And 
can you imagine what that’d lead to? 
Well, I can, and [ made up my mind 
I wouldn’t let it. I'd do some hustling 
for him, since he’d done all that for 
me. And I’ve laughed, and I’ve cried, 
and I’ve cooed, and I’ve whined, and 
I’ve schemed, and I’ve worked to make 
the other fellow who had money to 
throw away upon trash put it to work 
for my boy, who had to steal to get his 
girl. 
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“I’m hard as nails, Charley, or I 
couldn’t have done it. But he won't 
know, and neither you, nor any one else 
will have the chance to tell him. You 
don’t know me. You only know Goldie 
van Amberg, the baby doll, and there’s 
no such person any more.” 

Moving backward, she grasped the 
door handle. 

“I’m never going to dance another 
step, and I’m never going to coo an- 
other coo. I won't even talk baby talk 
to the kid, who ought to have it, be- 
cause it will make me remember. I’m 
going to forget this show-shop business ; 
I’m going to forget the ladies of fash- 
ion who are consenting to adorn this 
chorus until they pick out their million- 
aires; and I’m going to forget you, 
Charley, and how good you've been, 
and the way I’ve treated you; for I’m 
going home.” 

With head up and eyes shining, 
Goldie crossed the office threshold and 
passed out of the theater. 

Mr. Fay stood a moment in stunned 
silence. Then he bounded after her, 
Clearing the steps of the stage entrance, 
he raced up the street, caught her by 
the shoulder, and whirled her around. 
Clutching her hand in both his, he 
pressed it convulsively. 

“Go to it, kid!” he 
it!” 


said. “Go to 




















aRS. RICHARD WATSON, 
wife of “Happy Dick” Wat- 
son, walking boss for the Big 
Rapids Boom & Logging 
Co., was very young, very 
pretty, and very kind to stray dogs, 
cats, and human beings. Had Dick 
Watson but known it, these three quali- 
ties were so many good reasons why 
Mrs. Watson should not have been left 
alone for the winter in the shut-in log- 
ging town of Little Ax. 

In the first place, her youth pre- 
cluded the possibility of experienced 
judgment of men like “Pretty” Hall, 
who always drift into woods towns with 
the coming of winter. In the second, 
her prettiness was sufficient to prompt 
idle, reckless men to run desperate 
risks. And lastly, life in the big timber 
is mainly a grim, simple proposition, 
and the interest of a young woman in 
a young man is never credited to any 
thing but the old, natural law. 





But Happy. Dick Watson did not 
know. His business was handling men. 


So well did he handle them that the 
great logging company had picked him 
from its string of hard-jawed camp 
foremen and made him its walking boss 
—traveling superintendent—over the 
dozen big camps where a dozen crews 
were stripping the timber from the 
slopes of the Loup Chien Valley. And 
so busy had Dick been in learning to 
handle big men that he had not had 
much time to learn about the ways of 
little women. He was twenty-nine years 
9 


old, a trifle over six feet in height, blond 
as to hair, and the skin on his round 
cheeks was as pink and clean as that 


of a baby. Also, he was so much in 
love with Mrs. Watson that he knew 
the queen could do no wrong, and he 
had never heard of Pretty Hall and did 
not know that Hall was coming to 
Little Ax. 

Dick being gigantic and light, it was 
natural that Mrs. Watson should be 
small and dark. She had two braids 
of shiny black hair with which she was 
wont to tie Dick’s huge arms when she 
declared he had been naughty. Dick 
worshiped before her as at a shrine and 
wished to bedeck her with rich apparel 
and glittering gems. But Mrs. Watson 
had been Hattie MacGregor before she 
married, and she came of a frugal and 
far-seeing strain. 

“Not yet, laddie,” she laughed, when 
Dick enthusiastically that 
old Shopedoc, the Chippewa tra per, 
had silver-gray fox skins sufficient for 
the making of a lady’s coat that could 
be purchased for only five hundred 
dollars. “Plenty of time to be think- 
ing of ‘pinting me oop’ when we've 
our home made and paid for and a bit 
laid by. Or are you beginning to think 
I’m not pretty enough for you, Mister 
Dick, and we only married a year?” 

Then Dick, stammering, broke out 
that she was the most beautiful thing 
in this world—which she was, to him— 
and that he only desired to make her 
happy by giving her the pretty things 


announces 
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that women crave. After which, Mrs. 
Watson laughingly brought out Uncle 
Jamie’s ring. 

This was a ring of size and value. 
Uncle Jamie, who was captain of an 
ore carrier, plying the Great Lakes, 
upon hearing that his favorite .niece 
was to wed Dick Watson, had scoured 
the northern ports for a gift fit to do 
honor to the occasion. He had found 
his ideal in a flashy Duluth jewelry 
store—a great, glittering diamond of 
yellow tinge set in a nobly thick band 
ring. Mrs. Watson had worn the ring 
once, upon the occasion of Uncle Ja- 
mie’s visit to the Watson household. 
The rest of the time it reposed out of 
sight in the little drawer where she 
kept hidden her unused valuables. 

“*°Tis a gude stane, lass,’ ” said Mrs. 
Watson, mimicking Uncle Jamie to the 
life, “ ‘and I had the man’s word ’twull 
fetch a hundred and fufty in the open 
market any day you please to sell.’ 
Now, Mister Dick,” she continued 
lightly, “do you see what gew-gaws 
mean to me compared to the serious 
business of making a home?” 

And Dick bowed down before her, 
humble and dumb. For the making of 
a home brought to him visions that he 
dared not trust his clumsy tongue to 
put into words. 

It was Mrs. Watson, also, who de- 
cided for Dick that he should accept 
the position of traveling superintend- 
ent. It had been Dick’s intention, upon 
marrying, to settle down in town and 
keep a position at the mill, but his wife 
ruled otherwise. 

“Go take your big chance, Dicky,” 
said she. “Do you think I married you 
to hang like a drag on your neck?” 

“It'll be hard on you, honéy,” he 
warned. “I’ll be gone two months this 
winter, as soon as good sleighing snow 
comes. It'll be terribly dead for you 
here in Little Ax—terribly dead. I 
could draw some money and you could 
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go down the State and visit some of 
your folks.” 

She laughed at this. 

“Me running around spending our 
money, while you’re out in the brush 
working to earn it! Oh, no, Dicky! 
You'll not draw any money, and you'll 
please not worry any more about me. 
I'll have no need for money while 
you’re gone. What I need I'll get at 
the company store like the rest of the 
people in town, and”—she suddenly 
broke into merry laughter—‘should 
need come, Dicky, there’s always Uncle 
Jamie’s ring.” 

And the rest was only tenderness and 
laughter. 

But the time came when Watson re- 
membered that it was she who had told 
him to go. Also, that when he went, 
Uncle Jamie’s ring was locked safely 
away in his wife’s drawer. 

He went at the coming of the first 
sleighing snow. In his great red mack- 
inaw, belted with tassels at the waist, 
he made a man picture that many a 
woman would have flushed with pride 
to call her own, a fact that Mrs. Wat- 
son called to his attention just before 
the last good-by kiss. 

“You'll not let any woman steal you 
from me, will you, Dicky?’ she 
laughed. 

She threw herself into his arms, and 
he raised her from the ground and held 
her to him for a moment. Then he 
kissed her and set her down, and went 
away, and the timber that walled the 
town in swallowed him up. 

And Pretty Hall came into Little 
Ax the next day but one. 

It was a shabby trick of Fate that 
had made of Pretty Hall a shoe-string 
gambler in the big woods. Counting 
personal appearances for what they are 
usually supposed to be worth, he should 
have been the idol of cultured matinée 
throngs in sheltered cities, the pet and 
sole heir of a rich, old aunt, or the oc- 
cupant of some other equally uphol- 
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stered position in which the solicitude 
of doting ladies would have sheltered 
him from the knocks and roughnesses 
of a stark man’s world. He had the 
cameo profile, the delicately curved 
brows, and the soft brown eyes, that, 
with the proper emotional setting, 
would have ravished the hearts of im- 
pressionable devotees of the theater. 
Being forbidden by circumstances such 
setting, Pretty Hall was forced to con- 
tent himself with cruder conquests. His 
boyish, almost effeminate face gave the 
absolute lie to the evil life he led, and 
he had in his throat a voice that was 
made to trouble the hearts of women. 
His reputation was not a pretty thing 
to hear talked of. He was never long 
without some valuable piece of jewelry, 
and he boasted honestly that each had 
been received from the hands of a 
woman, 

Hall came to Little Ax because 
of the monthly pay day at the 
mill. The first person who caught his 
eye was Grogan, in whose saloon Hall 
was to set up his layout. The second 
was Mrs, Dick Watson, tripping past 
from the company store. Hall's soft 
brown eyes followed her till she was 
out of sight. 

“Who is she?” he asked carelessly. 

“Wife of Dick Watson, the walking 
boss,” growled Grogan, 

Hall’s curved lips softened with a 
faint smile 

“He’s out in the bush, then, eh, this 
Watson?” he said. 

“T said he was walking boss,” re- 
plied Grogan. “He’s just started out 
on his first winter round.” 

Pretty Hall did not set up his lay- 
out in Grogan’s place that pay day. 
There was one game that he liked bet- 
ter than dealing from a crooked faro 
box, and he knew from experience that 


some women are wary of gamblers. 

And as Happy Dick Watson had 
warned his wife, it was terribly dead 
in the snowed-in town of Little Ax. 
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II. 


Out in the big timber, Happy Dick 
Watson had no inkling that Pretty Hall 
had come to town. Nobody told him, 
of course. The husband always is the 
last to hear. On his rushing swing 
around the circuit of twelve camps, 
Happy Dick was in his element. The 
cruel winter weather was to his young 
giant’s vitality merely a stimulant that 
turned his skin a shade pinker, and the 
rough game of seeing that twelve iso- 
lated communities of hard men were 
kept running and regulated as the great 
company desired only added to the 
brightness of his clean blue eyes. 

He was kept very busy. At Camp 
Four he caught two whisky peddlers in 
the act of sneaking rotgut to the saw- 
yers while the foreman was off with the 
road crew, and Dick and the two fought 
till the snow was tramped red. about 
them, with the crew looking on. Then 
Dick smashed carefully each jug and 
bottle in the peddlers’ load, and ordered 
that, when the pair of them should 
come to, they be sent out on the tote 
road as they were, a warning to others 
of their ilk who might be following. 
At Camp Seven a hard-bitten crew of 
old-timers had got the upper hand of 
their foreman and were preparing to 
quit and go to town in a body. There 
Dick picked out the three ringleaders 
at supper time, and threw them head 
long out of the cook shack without ex- 
plaining the whyfore; and next morn- 
ing Crew Seven went back to work 
without a word. : 

Each camp in turn had its problems 
for the walking boss to decide. Some 
of them were petty problems ; on others 
hung life or death and many dollars of 
company,money. Happy Dick handled 
them all, and gloried in the big game 
he was playing, and recked not at all 
of the game Pretty Hall was playing 
back in Little Ax. 

Dick wrote regularly to his wife 
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from each camp, sending the letters out 
to the railroad by the first tote teams. 
He heard from her only occasionally. 
This, however, was as he expected, his 
swift movements from camp to camp 
making a regular mail impossible 

Eight weeks to a day after he had 
left Little Ax, Watson cleaned up his 
business at Camp Twelve with a whoop, 
and that evening he snowshoed twen- 
ty miles to “French Johnny’s” place on 
the river, where he could hire a team 
for the eighty-mile drive down the val- 
ley to home and wife. 

And Pretty Hall, because of the 
game he had played in Little Ax, and 
because French Johnny always had a 
poker game running, had come to 
Johnny’s the day before. 


III. 


“No team to-niglit, ma boy!” laughed 
white-toothed French Johnny, smash- 
ing Dick furiously on the breast to 
prove his friendship. “To-night thee 
team they stand in thee stable. To- 
night for you, Gros Deek, the game 
of draw. To-morrow morning thee 
team ees tak you down thee rivaire. 
But to-night—pokaire!”’ 

Five of them sat into the game, two 
woodsmen, French Johnny, Happy 
Dick, and Pretty Hall. *Dick did not 
know Hall; Hall had no hint of Dick’s 
name. They sat facing each other at 
the table, and the cards and the science 
were theirs. The game soon became 
a duel between the two. One by one 
the other players laughingly dropped 
out. Soon the luck began to run all 
Dick’s way, and a little after midnight 
Watson first had knowledge that. Pretty 
Hall had been at Little Ax. _ 

“That cleans me—in money,” snarled 
Hall, as Dick drew in a pot containing 
the last of the gambler’s cash. “But 
hold on. You ain’t through with me 
” He fumbled at an inner pocket, 


yet. 
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“There; how much are you game to 
allow me on that?” 

And with a motion of recklessness, 
he laid upon the table Uncle Jamie's 
ring. 

Jick Watson, in spite of the pink of 
his cheek and the youth of his eye, had 
a good poker face. There was now 
no movement of the facial muscles to 
betray him. Only by the fact that the 
pink went out of his cheeks might the 
closest observer have seen what a blow 
he had received. With fingers as steady 
as when he had raked in, the last pot, 
he reached forth, picked up the ring, 
and turned it around under the light. 
Then he laid it down again. 

“How much do you think you ought 
to have on it?” he asked calmly. 

Hall shrugged his shoulders. 

“Leave it to Johnny here,” he said, 
passing the ring to French Johnny. 
“Take a look at it, Johnny. What'd 
I ought to have on it? Seventy-five be 
too much?” 

French Johnny stood up to hold the 


ring closer to the light. The two 
woodsmen crowded around him. Wat- 


son sat idly playing with the money 
in the last pot. 

“What did you pay for it?” he asked 
suddenly. “Or—didn’t you buy it?” 

His tone was simply inquisitive. On 
the surface there was no hint of the 
storm that was stirring within. 

“Buy it?” laughed Hall. “Don’t you 
see it’s a lady’s ring? Any time you 
catch me buying a ring for a jane, 
you'll know it. It’s a keepsake, that’s 
what it is, a treasure. That’s why I 
think so much of it that’—he laughed 
—‘“I wouldn’t risk it in anything but a 
game where the luck’s running against 
me. Well, Johnny, what d’you say? 


Seventy-five dollars be too much on 
it?” 

French Johnny tossed the ring back 
on the table. 

“Seventy-five be about right,” said 
he. 

















“Well, give me seventy-five on it, 
then, neighbor,” cried Hall, thrusting 
the ring upon the imperturbable Wat- 
‘ son, “and let’s get going again.” 

Dick deliberately counted out sev- 
enty-five dollars. 

“T’'ll do it on one condition,” he 
laughed. “Tell us how you got the 
ring.” 

Pretty Hall gayly blew a kiss at the 
ceiling. 

“She loves me, boys!” he laughed. 
“She couldn't stand to see me go with- 
out having something to remember her 
by. They never can. It’s the devil to 
be popular, boys, but that’s the way 
I am.” 

Dick Watson laughed loudly. 

“Who is she?” he asked. 

“Oh, a foolish little dame down at 
Little Ax,” replied Hall carelessly. 
“Come on with the seventy-five, bo.” 

Dick appeared to be recounting the 
money. 

“She gave it to you?” 

“Betcher life! And if that was all 
she gave me Here! Hold on! 
What’s the matter with you?” 

Dick had not moved. He was sitting 
bolt upright in his chair looking across 
the table at Hall, but the look in his eyes 
had warned Hall like the flash of a 
knife. 

“You're lying,” said Dick quietly. 

Pretty Hall knew well enough the 
code of the woods, and he snapped back, 
like a bobcat spitting: “Take that back! 
Take that back, or 

“You stole that ring,” continued 
Dick. “You're a thief, and a liar.” 

“Take it back!” Hall had kicked his 
chair behind him and was standing up. 
Dick did not move. “Take it back, or 
ri x 

“If you ain't,” said Dick, “if you’re 
telling the truth, as sure as my name is 
Dick Watson, you'll be dead before 
to-morrow night.” 

Then Pretty Hall did a very foolish 
thing. He let drive from the hip with a 
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pearl-handled thirty-two—the gift of 
some other foolish woman—and Happy 
Dick, who had sprung up like a cat, 
staggered and grew white, and stood 
coughing, with his hands on his chest. 

Now a man may use many things in 
a fight in the woods—a knife, a bottle, 
the calks in his shoes, or, if need 
drive, even a cant hook or an ax—and 
suffer no criticism. But a revolver he 
must not use except to save his life. 
Pretty Hall realized the error he had 
committed as soon as he saw Watson 
stagger, and broke for the door. But 
French Johnny beat him to it by a jump, 
and the two woodsmen came slowly 
across the room, in spite of the men- 
acing weapon, and disarmed him and 
led him back to his chair. 

“If he ees die ’ warned Johnny. 

“Die!” roared Dick. “What are you 
talking about ?” 

He was again steady on his feet, tear- 
ing open his shirts and baring his 
breast. French Johnny swore in appre- 
ciation of the torso that was revealed. 
On the clean white skin, a little above 
the left nipple, was a smear of blood. 
With his huge thumb and forefinger, 
Watson squeezed and pressed, and into 
the palm of his hand soon dropped 
a tiny piece of lead. The inch of win- 
ter clothing that he wore had broken 
the force of the bullet so that it merely 
had gone under the skin. 

With the best whisky in his stock, 
French Johnny bathed and soaked the 
wound until Dick growled enough, 
while Hall’s two captors held him 
grimly by the arms. 

“All right,” said Dick, when Johnny’s 
rude doctoring came to an end. “Now 
order out your team.” 





“The team?” French Johnny 
frowned. “Has thee lead gone to your 
head? You remembaire I say thee 


team cannot go out teel morning?” 
Dick was buttoning his shirt. He 

turned ‘and looked the Frenchman full 

in the eyes. 
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“Get that team—you hear?” he said. 
“I want it now—to-night—right off! 
You hear me talking? Jump! Get out 
your team!” 

When French Johnny had gone, 
backing away and looking sidewise at 
the big man, Dick turned and stowed 
Uncle Jamie’s ring carefully in a 
pocket. Then he looked at Pretty Hall. 

“You and I are going for a long drive 
together, mister,” he said _ slowly. 
“Eighty miles. “You'd better bundle 
up warm. We'll be on the road until 
the next sunset. We'll make Little Ax 
then. And then—lI’ve told you—you’re 
either lying—or you’re a dead man.” 

Pretty Hall broke under that terribly 
calm voice and those steady eyes. 

“Well, I'll tell you the truth,” he 
cried. “You’re right. I did steal it. 
I was just shooting the hot air—for the 
fun of it. I stole it. I'll give myself 
up to the sheriff.” 

Happy Dick Watson laughed in a 
way that was harder for Hall to bear 
than the gaze of those steady eyes. 

“Perhaps.” He was belting together 
his mackinaw. “We'll know the truth 
of it to-morrow night. Bundle up! 
You hear me? Bundle up! It'll be 
killing weather about daylight, and you 
ain’t going to freeze to death on me, I 
promise you that. I got use for you 
first. Put him into his mackinaw there, 
boys. That’s the stuff.” 

With his legs sagging beneath him, 
the gambler was hurled into his big 
coat by the two woodsmen. His heavy 
fur cap was pulled vigorously over his 
head. He tried to speak, to protest. 
But Dick made one bearlike spring to- 
ward him and he collapsed. As limp 
and helpless as a man far gone in 
liquor, he was dragged out to the cutter 
that was waiting. 

“Throw him in, boys,” snapped Dick. 
“Tf I should lay hands on him F 

They understood and heaved the limp 
figure into the seat. Dick sprang in 
‘beside him, and grasped the lines. 
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“So long, boys,” he called cheerily, 
and drove away into the darkness. 


IV. 


French Johnny’s roadsters were 
angry at being cheated of well-earned 
rest. For the first two miles they hung 
back, plunging, shying, kicking, and 
giving Dick his hands full with their 
management. Then, having warmed 
themselves up, they settled down to 
steady action, and the cutter slid swiftly 
over the narrow tote road which ran 
like a sword gash through the timber. 

Pretty Hall essayed to speak once. 

“Say, if you think 

“Shut up!’ ’ hissed Dick, bending close 
over him. “For the love of your life— 
shut up!” 

After that Hall became a silent bun- 
dle on one side of the cutter, little 
better than dead, for the heart in his 
bosom was faint with terror, and the 
night cold chilled the blood in his veins. 

At Grand Pére settlement, where they 
halted soon after daylight for breakfast 
and a change of teams, Watson dragged 
the frost-stiffened Hall from the cutter, 
shook him, gave him whisky, and com- 
manded him to eat. At noon the second 
team was spent, and they changed again. 
As the winter sun touched the timber 
line in the west, they saw from the top 
of a ridge, far away in the valley below 
them, the smoke arising from the chim- 
neys of Little Ax, and Pretty Hall 
parted his frozen lips with a curse. 

“Tl tell you the truth about it if 
you'll listen,” he mumbled. “I didn’t 
steal it _ 

“Shut up!” Happy Dick Watson’s - 
face was years older than it had been 
the evening before, and his voice had 
the merciless bitterness of the man 
whose faith has been shattered. “Save 
your breath. You may need it to say 
your prayers.” 

“Good God, man! Listen! I 
Dick pulled up the horses so sud- 
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denly that they slipped to their 
haunches, 

“D’you want to go into town with a 
mitten jammed into your mouth?” he 
growled. “Well, then, shut up! If you 
let out another yap, I'll tie you and 
fix you so you can’t whisper. Ged- 
dap!” 

And now they were jogging down the 
hill toward the town. It was dark, and 
the lights were gleaming cheerily in the 
houses. Dick thought of how differ- 
ently he had looked forward to his 
hcme coming; how, in the two months 
of absence, he had often pictured to 
himself this last stage of the homeward 
journey—the lights in the homes of 
Little Ax, the eagerness with which 
he would look forward to the light in 
his own home, the joy with which he 
would hurry shouting toward the house, 
and the bliss that would be his when 
he should see the door flung open and 
her standing there with outstretched 
hands. And now He lashed the 
tired team to the jump and swept to- 
ward his home, cursing the light of it 
as he came. 

He did not shout as he drew up to the 
house. The sleigh stopped silently. 
But something had penetrated through 
the walls of the house—no sound, no 
word, but something keener, finer; the 
door flew open, and Dick’s wife stood 
revealed in the lamplight, calling: 
“Dick! Oh, Dicky, is it really you?” 

“Yes—and then some,” snarled Wat- 
son, and came dragging Hall into the 
house. 

“Dicky, I don’t care if you’re not 
alone!” She sought to throw her arms 
around his neck, but he thrust out an 
arm like a beam and she stopped against 
it. 

Happy Dick did not speak. He stood 
holding her off, looking at her. With 
the other hand he thrust Hall forward, 
straight before her eyes. 

And Mrs. Watson’s little mouth grew 
hard and her eyes flashed as she recog- 
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nized the abject figure in her husband’s 
grasp. And Dick suddenly grew puz- 
zled. That wasn’t at all the way he had 
expected her to look. Why, she was 
angry! Yes, she was even furious! 

“You scamp!” she snapped. “You 
fooled me, all right, but you couldn't 
fool my husband, could you? How did 
you happen to catch him, Dicky ?. How 
did you hear about it?” 

The blood that had gone from Dick’s 
face, leaving it gray and old, came back 
with a bound of hope. 

“About what?” he stammered. 

Then it was Mrs. Watson’s turn to be 
puzzled. 

“Why—why, haven’t you heard about 
how he lied to me—how I gave him 
Uncle Jamie’s ring?” she gasped. 
“Why—if it isn’t that—what have you 
got him for, Dicky?” 

“Go on, Hattie!” Dick was trem- 
bling. “Keep telling me about it. Go 
on; don’t stop! Please, hon! Go on!” 

But Mrs. Watson was stricken dumb. 
She merely stared at Dick. Dick stared 
back; he was trembling. 

Then, “Hello, there!” came a voice 
from the open door, and old fatherly 
Doctor Dean, the company physician, 
came stamping into the room. “I saw 
you come driving up, Dick Watson, 
and I wanted to—Hell-o! What's this ?” 

The old man, peering over his thick 
glasses, looked at Hall. Then, smiling 
paternally, he looked at Mrs.. Watson. 
At last he looked at Dick. 

“You got him, eh, my son,” he rum- 
bled. “How in the world did you get 
word of it? I tried to reach you, but 
there was no way. Well’—he turned 
chidingly upon Mrs. Watson—‘what 
are we going to do about it, lassie? 
Going to prosecute? Or aren’t- we going 
to let anybody else know how our sym- 
pathies were worked on by a scamp? 
Eh ?” 

“Tell me, doc,” commanded Dick. 
“Tell me all about it—every word.” 
“Why, don’t you know?” 
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“IT want to hear it from you—every 
word. Go ahead.” 

The doctor looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Watson, who nodded. 

“It seems that this young swindler 
has a way with him,” began the old 
man, winking at Dick. “Don’t use your 
hands on him, my son; but apparently 
he was smart enough to see that our 
little lady is disposed to take care of 
every helpless, stray thing that crosses 
her path, and he began to cough.” 

Doctor Dean imitated a _ pathetic 
coughing spell. 

“And like a fool I began to feel sorry 
for him,” interposed Mrs. Watson. 

“Like a fool you began to feel sorry 
for him,” agreed the doctor. “Then our 
bright young man coughed some more, 
and our lassie felt even more sorry for 
him.” 

“And like a fool again, I went and 
asked if I couldn’t do something for it.” 

“And then our bright young man 
told his story.” Doctor Dean’s eyes 
twinkled behind their thick glasses. “It 
was a good story—just the kind of 
a story to touch the heart of a little 
woman who wants to mother things. 
There was only one thing for him to 
do—that was to get back down South 
to his old mother. It was consumption 
our young man had, says he, and he had 
only two dollars to his name; and, oh, 
he did want to see his old mother be- 
fore he died! Wasn’t that the way it 
went, lassie?” 

Mrs. Watson nodded. 

“Dick, you wouldn't have liked me to 
sit still and see a poor fellow die like 
that, would you? I believed him, you 
see. He lied like it was the gospel 
truth. You wouldn't have let him go 
without doing something, would you, 
Dick, if you had believed him?” 

“No, hon, I wouldn’t, I hope,” said 
Dick, trembling. 

“Well, I—oh, I was a ridiculous lit- 
tle fool, but I cried at the thought of 
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that poor old mother he lied about, and 
—and I didn’t want to ask anybody for 
money, so—I gave him Uncle Jamie’s 
ring—to go South on—to his mother!” 

“And a few days later she had—oc- 
casion to call on me,” continued the doc- 
tor, with another wink, “and then I told 
her that the man was Pretty Hall. Then 
we hustled around and found he’d gone 
north instead of south, and I tried to 
get you. But, tell me, son, how did you 
hear about it?” 

Happy Dick Watson gave Hall a look 
of warning. 

“He was trying to sell the ring up at 
French Johnny’s,” he explained slowly. 
“He said he’d found it. I knew he 
was lying. But what was that you said 
about the wife being to see you, doc?” 

Doctor Dean smiled and winked, and 
smote Dick on the back. Mrs. Watson 
turned away. Suddenly Dick saw that 
she was blushing, and he half under- 
stood. 

“What? What? Doc!” 

The doctor winked and nodded. Wat- 
son began to blush like a boy. 

“Here, you!” He caught Hall sud- 
denly by the arm and dragged him out- 
of-doors. “Take this.” 

Into the astonished gambler’s hands 
he thrust a handful of money, the con- 
tents of the last pot at French Johnny’s. 
Then he kicked him far into the night. 

“Beat it!” he sang out. 
[ feel too good to hurt any one to-night, 
but if I should ever run across you 
again—well, you keep traveling, that’s 
all.” 

And as he reéntered his home, Happy 
Dick Watson heard the old doctor say 
chidingly: “Now that you’re going to 
have one of your own, you won't try 
to mother every helpless thing you see.” 

Dick stood before the door with 
bowed head. He stood thus while the 
doctor went out. He continued to stand 


“Keep going. 


so until his wife came and put her arms 
around him. 
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AVII.—RIGHT OF WAY 


Nothing worth keeping 


is ever 


lost in this world. 


Keep but ever looking, whether with the body’s eye or the mind’s, 
and you will soon find something to look on!—Pippa Passes. 


YIPPA CARPENTER _ was 
once more headed for the 


Western coast. There is that 
about the Pacific; if you have 
once looked upon its unspeak- 
able blue and heard its wonderful, deep 
pur—like that of a great, drowsy, 
dangerous tiger—you carry the memory 
within your head and heart hencefor- 
ward. And the spell and the call are 
likely to grip you at all sorts of inop- 
portune times and places, pulling—pull- 
ing—pulling you back to the sunset 
country and the long trail that leads to 
the elder worlds. 

Yet Philippa, although she was obey- 
ing this impulse, and should have felt 
her accustomed thrill of adventure on 
starting for new scenes, was not happy; 
in fact, she was almost bored. As she 
sat curled up in the corner of her 
green plush section, with her red hair 
rumpled, and her mouth drooping wist- 
fully at the corners, she seemed to more 
than one male fellow traveler rather 
like a weary little girl, and aroused an 
inconsequent desire to comfort her. She 
was wearing a gown that exactly 
matched her dark, purple-blue eyes, and 








was looking her best, in spite of her 
discontented mood. 

Most of us have experienced mo- 
ments in which the salt and savor of 
life seem chiefly conspicuous by their 
absence, in which we exist rather than 
live, and in which we can find no con- 
ceivable incentive toward hope, opti- 
mism, courage, or even interest. That, 
after all, is the whole of this human 
game of ours—interest. While we are 
interested, we can get along famously. 


We may suffer, rejoice, frivol, starve, 
feast, fail, or make money, but so long 
as we are not bored, it does not mat- 
ter very much which. When we lose 
that reaching, soaring eagerness of 
spirit, and cease to be, like Teufels- 
dréckh,. “wonder loving and wonder 
seeking,” then indeed we lose our birth- 
right. .We dry up, and grow old, and 


generally become encumbrances upon 
the face of the earth, and nuisances to 
ourselves. 

More than once Mrs. Carpenter had 
met and walked with this phantom, but 
it seemed to her that never had she felt 
intimate terms with him as 
Was there really anything in 


on such 
to-day. 
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the world worth looking for, or looking 
at, once you had found it? She was in- 
clined to think not, even though her 
plastic memory carried the imprint of 
a thousand vivid experiences, emotions, 
and enthusiasms. As restless as a 
storm-tossed boat, she was again wan- 
dering forth upon the high seas. And 
for what port was she headed? For 
what end was her cruise? 

With a shiver, in spite of the soft 
air that blew against her face, she got 
up and went to the back platform of the 
train. They were slowing up at a way 
station, and experience had proved to 
her that in the Western States a stop at 
a station was a stop; not a mere for- 
mal call, but a comfortable, lengthy 
visit. So she descended, and began to 
walk up and down, the while she looked 
disgustedly at the town, most of which 
was visible from the station. 

“Twenty-two saloons,” she counted 
aloud. “And a Sunday school! What 
a comment on the civilization of the 
West!” 

And at that moment she heard a very 
faint giggle close at hand. She jumped 
with surprise, and stared around her; 
but there was no one to be seen. It 
seemed like witchcraft, but witches do 
not, as a rule, frequent railways, and 
Philippa stood still and searched the im- 
mediate horizon thoroughly. 

The little chuckle came again, even 
more faintly this time, and with a 
minor note in it, as if some one were 
not feeling a bit like laughing, but had 
been surprised into it. 

The next moment, Pippa had bent her 
head swiftly, and was staring into a 
small face that glimmered whitely in 
the grimy dimness under the car. 

Mrs. Carpenter had heard 
tramps did sometimes “steal 


that 
rides” 


perched in this perilous and uncomfort- 
able fashion above the wheels of trains, 
but the fact somehow had seemed to be- 
long to fabulous and fictionary realms, 
would 


and she certainly never have 
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dreamed of happening upon the thing 


herself. Yet here was a real, living 
humay creature making a long and 
weary journey in such picturesque and 
dangerous style! 

A trackman approached, tramping 
heavily, and a voice issued in hurried 
accents from the small, white face: 

“Don’t give me away, will you?” 

Pippa straightened up, and turned her 
eyes once more upon the twenty-two 
saloons, ranged formidably in a row 
parallel with the track. 

“And a Sunday school!” she repeated 
softly. 

The trackman passed on. She heard 
a low sigh, as if of relief, and leaned 
down to see more of the tramp. 

It was a slim, small, shabby boy, with 
great dark eyes staring out of a chalk- 
white face, and thin, dirty hands that 
clung convulsively to his precarious 
support. He seemed about fifteen or 
sixteen, though some haunted, hunted 
look about his tense mouth suggested 
that he might be older, in experience, 
if not in years. 

“Why,” gasped Pippa, “you’re hardly 
more than a child, are you?” 

“Eighteen,” said the tramp, in a 
rather tired voice. 

“Do—do you have to do this?” asked 
Mr 


s. Carpenter, genuinely aghast 
“Ri 


de the rods? You bet I do! Do 
you think I’d be doing it for fun?” 

Che boy did not seem to mean to be 
impertinent; he was simply quite can- 
did, and very weary. 

“When did you get on?” asked Phil- 
ippa, amazement giving full place to 
pity. 

The boy’s white face seemed to grow 
a little more pinched and haggard. 

“This morning,” he replied. “1 
to wait for this train, and I lost a whole 
night! They pinched me on the other, 
and chucked me off.” 

A phrase in this caught Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s attention. 


had 




















“Was it so important,” she queried 
gently, “losing the whole night?” 

“My mother’s sick,” explained the 
boy, without expression. “I guess she’s 
dying, or they wouldn’t have sent for 
me. Dad swore he never would, after 
I—left home.” 

“Why should a boy as young as you 
are want to leave home?” asked Pippa, 
genuinely interested. ‘Were you run- 
ning away to sea, or what was it?” 

“I’m not a boy,” said the tramp la- 
conically. “I’m a girl.” 

Before Pippa could more than just 
grasp this astonishing fact, a hissing 
and grinding and ringing announced 
the approaching departure of the train, 
and she hurriedly climbed on board. As 
she sank into her green plush corner 
once more, she felt a bit breathless 
and dizzy. Was it only a few minutes 
ago that she had sat there sulking 
over the uninterestingness of life? And 
all the time a runaway girl tramp had 
been—what was the weird phrase ?— 
“riding the rods,” almost underneath 
her! 

“T might have known,” said Philippa 
to herself, “that something exciting was 
happening close by! There always is, 
if you look for it!” 

This particular train stopped at a 
varied assortment of ash heaps, wood 
piles, and water tanks—for the stopping 
places could certainly not be dignified 
by terms more pretentious—and Phil- 
ippa soon had another opportunity -to 
slip from the back platform. While os- 
tensibly viewing a sleepy and unattrac- 
tive little way station, occupied, seem- 
ingly, only by a blind negro and a 
mangy cat, she addressed the girl tramp 
once more: » 

“Why did you leave home?” 

The tramp laughed huskily. “Why 
do girls leave home? Question or quo- 
tation, just as you like! I left because 
I was just the usual sort of female idiot, 
and—got into trouble. Mother would 
have stood by me, but dad thought a 
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perfectly good sister just beginning to 
go about, and a perfectly good brother 
finishing high school, were more worth 
while than I was, so he said so, and 


I cleared out. The—the man—he 
was one of those gilt-edged ones that 
don’t have to tell the truth—said he’d 
look out forme if I went to Chicago. 
Well, I went. And that’s the end of 
that!” 

“Are you hungry?” asked Pippa, in 
a sudden and irrelevant burst. 

“Oh, gee!” said the tramp very 
softly. 

The train grunted again, and Mrs. 
Carpenter barely got on to it in time. 
In her seat she was soon busily think- 
ing. And incidentally she had forgot- 
ten that she had ever been bored! 

It was late afternoon, and the child 
had had nothing to eat since morning. 
Why, she must be famished! Mrs. 
Carpenter began to turn over in her 
mind varied plans for feeding her. And 
then, all at once, the whole idea came 
to her, full-fledged and inspirational: 
why not smuggle her on board the 
train? Why not 

Pippa sat up suddenly, and hailed a 
passing porter. 

“I am going out to sit on the back 
platform for a while,” she said. “Can 
you get me a chair or a camp stool? 
And please carry this for me.” 

She handed him a light dust coat, 
such as eight women out of ten carry 
when traveling through a warm cli- 
mate. And when she was settled on the 
platform, she said, fingering the catch 
of her gold purse: 

“Do you know if there is a stateroom 
vacant on the train?” 

He reflected. 

“Reckon so, ma’am. Ah don’ rightly 
know, but Ah’ll ask de po’ter on de nex’ 
car.” 

There was a vacant stateroom, they 
found, and Pippa promptly engaged it. 

“T’ve a friend who is to join me at 
the next station,’ she explained care- 
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lessly. “I forget the name ” She 
hesitated, seeming to be trying to re- 
member. 

“You mean Blackstone,” said the 
negro. “Yas’m! Dat’s de nex’ stop— 
jus’ de oder side ob de tunnel.” 


“What tunnel?’ demanded Pippa 
hastily. She did not like tunnels. 
“De long, big tunnel, ma’am. We 


strike it in ’bout twenty minutes, an’ 
takes her mos’ half an hour to go 
through! Yas’m!” 

Pippa shuddered. If she did not like 
tunnels herself, how about the girl ly- 
ing cramped and choked between the 
wheels, with steam and coal gas and 
cinders blowing against her face and 
filling her aching lungs? The shudder 
was galvanized into a sort of electric 
tremor. Something must be done, and 
immediately. 

“Don’t we stop at all before we reach 
the tunnel?” she asked, almost sharply. 

“Well, yas’m. We gen’ally stops 
‘long "bout jus’ inside de tunnel fo’ a 
minute or two. Den Ah goes ‘bout 
shuttin’ winders an’ vent’lators, an’ 
tuhnin’ on de ’lectric lights, an’ y 

She opened the gold purse, and held 
out. a crisp green bill. 

“How far can you be trusted?” she 
demanded succinctly. “Five dollars’ 
worth ?” 

The man—Joe, his name was—gazed 





raptly at the bill, and grasped it rever 
His bulged in his black 
face. Pippa felt fairly sure of him, 
and she unfolded her plan in a rapid 
undertone. 

Twenty minutes later her things were 
in the newly engaged stateroom, and 
she was standing on the platform near- 
est it, with a dust coat over her arm, 
peering anxiously into the growing dim- 
ness and murkiness of the tunnel. The 
mouth of it was becoming a smaller and 
smaller round of light; the air was in- 
creasingly heavier and more difficult to 
breathe. Would the train never slow 
Would the girl down there in 


ently. eyes 


down? 





the darkness faint before they could 
get to her? 

There was a creak and a jar, and the 
car swayed beneath her. God was 
good; it was moving more and more 
slowly! Yes—it was really stopping! 
There was a sort ‘of sick jerk, and the 
train was still. 

In the sudden silence, she heard the 
porter inside the car explaining in apol- 
ogetic tones: “Ah‘suttenly am sorry, 
suh! De ’lectric lights won’ light fo’ 
me to-day! Ah’ll go an’ repo’t ‘em 
right away; suh!” 

The next moment he was beside her 
on the platform. 

“Quick!” murmured Pippa 
lessly. 

He nodded, and slipped down into 
the choking darkness. She held the 
coat open in her arms, trembling from 
head to foot with excitement. In less 
than a minute a little white, blurred 
face told her that the tramp girl was 
being helped up the car steps. 

“Ketch hold, ma’am!” muttered the 
negro. “She cain’t walk much yet!” 

In a second’s space the girl was in 
the coat, and also in Mrs. Carpenter’s 
close clasp. Joe had the door open, 
and Pippa and her tramp passed swift- 
ly through the darkness to the state- 
room. 

The train started, and 
suddenly found himself 
able to switch on the refractory elec 
tric lights. He had contrived to 
make up the stateroom berth in mira- 
culously quick time, and the girl fell 
in a limp little heap upon it. For the 
first time Philippa was able to see what 
she really looked like. The slender, 
boyish body, the roughly .cropped dark 
hair, the firm little jaw, and the tightly 
set young mouth all lent themselves to 
the masquerade she was playing. She 


breath- 


the porter 
mysteriously 


also 


truly did look like a boy—a tired, sick, 
worn-out, miserable little boy. 

A light tap heralded Joe with a tray 
of sandwiches and coffee. 

















“Couldn’ get nuffin’ mo’, ma’am,”’ he 
explained. “De dinin’ car don’ open fo’ 
half an hour.” 

As he- turned to leave the compart- 
ment, he paused, and looked down at 
the girl on the berth. His black face 
was wrinkled with compassion. 

“De poor—li’l’—pusson !” 
gently, and tiptoed out. 

The girl tramp opened her great 
eyes, and gazed up wondgringly into 
Mrs. Carpenter’s. 

“T didn’t know there were any 
women as good as you,” she said 
slowly. 

Pippa winced. 
said simply. 

But the tramp was persistent. 

“You bet you are!” she declared. 
“Most women would have just said, ‘It 
isn’t my business,’ and let it go at that. 
You didn’t!” 

“Maybe,” said Philippa, in a low 
voice, “it’s because I’m not—good—that 
I—didn’t.” 

They looked at each other for a few 
moments, in that strange, deep under- 
standing that comes from a common 
knowledge of the dark places of life, 
a common remembrance of stormy wa- 
ters and of devastating winds. 

Then the girl told her story, filling in 
the gaps of her first brief little nar- 
rative with detail and explanation. 
While she talked, Pippa fed her with 
morsels of meat and bread and sips of 


said he 


“I’m not good,” she 


coffee. 

“What was the name of—the man?” 
she asked her finally. 

And the girl told her; adding, “He’s 
’way up in G, and owns mines, and 
railroads, and yachts, and little things 
like that. I guess a girl more or less 
doesn’t matter a whole heap to him!’ 

Pippa sat still, wondering at the wild 
improbabilities that color this our hu- 
man life. “When we read about these 
things in novels and magazines,” she 
said to herself, “and when we see them 
on the stage, we say they’re impos- 
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sible. Yet they go on happening right 
along!” 

For Pippa knew the man. 

A hundred years before, more or 
less, he had been a friend and admirer 
of hers. She knew that in the last dec- 
ade he had climbed up to a position 
such as few little tin gods may hold. 
She did not see much of him, for she 
had never liked or trusted him, but he 
had reminded her constantly of his ex- 
istence, and she had reason to believe 
that there were few things this side of 
murder or gratuitous philanthropy that 
he would not be willing to do for her. 

The girl, who had not even noticed 
her start of surprise, was going on with 
her tale. “And if there’s any God,” she 
finished up, “He'll let me get to Los 
Angeles in time to let me see mother— 
once. If I don’t, I’il never even try to 
believe in Him again!” : 

In the odd way in which Fate, the 
incomparable dramatist, permits things 
to happen on appropriate cues, the black 
face of Joe appeared once more in the 
doorway. 

“Ah done knocked,” he apologized, 
“but Ah reckon you-all didn’ hear me. 
Anythin’ Ah can get? De diner am 
open.” 

Pippa gave an order, and he was de- 
parting when the girl sat up in. the 
berth. 

“Wait!” cried. “I guess I’m 
nutty all right! I was forgetting. This 
is the Frisco train; I have to change 
at Ogden. When do we get there?” 

The negro shook his head. 

“Don’ know, miss,” he said. “We’re 
two hours late already. What train 
was you aimin’ fo’ to take?” 

“The Los Angeles Express,” she said, 
her eyes widening with apprehension. 

“Cain’t make it, miss,” said Joe, with 
that lugubriouis joy in breaking bad 
news that seems to be characteristic of 
his race and kind. 

The gisl tramp fell back upon the 


she 
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pillow with a cry like that of a hurt 
animal. 


“T’ll be too late!’ she moaned. “I'll 
be too late!’ 
“Isn’t there a chance,” demanded 


Philippa, “of their holding the ex- 
press?” 

“No, ma'am! 
limited, ma’am, an’ it 
nuffin’ !” 

Pippa began to 
harder and faster than she had ever 
thought in her life. She saw almost 
instantly that there was only one thing 
to be done. She had never been will- 
ing to accept a favor for herself from 
that Chicago man; but here was some 
one with a right to his favors. She 
turned swiftly to the porter. 

“Please get me a telegraph blank,” 
she said. 

The girl soon slept the deep sleep of 
weakness and fatigue, and Mrs. Car- 
penter ate a solitary dinner, and 
watched the hands of her little travel- 
ing clock. 

At ten o’clock, Joe handed in a yel- 
low envelope. Pippa tore it open. The 
message was characteristically brief 
and to the point: 


Dat am de gilt-edged 
don’ wait fo’ 


think; to think 


Thanks for the privi- 
train conductor and 
“Los Angeles Express 


Telegram received 
lege. Instructions for 
engine driver follow 


being held for you. Get move on. The 
bearer has the track 
And it was signed with the name of 


a man so high up that he could be both 
slangy and brusque without impairing 
his augustness. 

Pippa laid a light hand upon the girl 
tramp’s shoulder. 

“Wake up!” she said softly. “It’s all 
right; you'll catch your train. This 
telegram is for you. It gives you right 
of way.” 


In the small hours before morning 
Pippa Carpenter lay in her berth, star- 
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ing into the night. The girl tramp, with 
a little extra money in the pocket of 
Philippa’s dust coat, was safe on board 
the limited bound for Los Angeles, and 
had promised to write the day after she 
got there. Now that it was all over, 
Pippa felt profoundly tired, but the 
boredom of the afternoon had quite 
evaporated. She was a-thrill with ad- 
venture and interest. Life once more 
showed possibilities for exploration. 

And suddenly, in the darkness, above 
the roar and rattle of the train, she 
seemed to hear a voice; a voice that 
she had heard actually but once, yet 
would recognize at -any time, in any 
place, under any conditions; a voice 
that, while promising nothing, yet 
seemed to vibrate with promises. He 
—this man whom she had spoken with 
for a few brief moments—seemed, in 
her dreamy mood, a part of this new 
faring forth of hers. 

Once more she was “yearning beyond 
the sky line,” once more she was shaken 
by that ancient unrest which seemed 
an intrinsic part of her very spirit’s 
core. Sometimes it seemed to her that 
she must have flitted through other 
worlds and outer space in just such un- 
quiet fashion. Surely her soul had never 
been at peace since the beginning of 
things. And new 
a new fever, quickened her pulse and 
What was 
waiting for the West— 
and, beyond that, in the East? 

The night air poured in through the 


now a restlessness, 
tingled through her nerves. 


her, there in 


open window. The car was quiet, save 
for the roar of the train. The moon 
was going down, and a faintly silvered 
world flashed past. Pippa sat in the 
rhythmic darkness and leaned her head 
against the window frame. Her eyes 
sought the setting moon, and, gazing 
dreamily at it, drooped at last. 

With her face turned toward 
Pacific, she slept. 


the 





























AEORGES CHARCOT had 


been brought up in the mines, 
or, to be more exact, he had 
brought himself up there. To 
be an expert miner and a good 
American had been his ambition, since 
his immigrant father had died and left 
him alone in a strange land, with only 
that settled purpose to keep him com- 
pany—a purpose that had sometimes 
been as a burden upon his young shoul- 
ders, sometimes as wings. 

Toilsome foot by toilsome foot, he 
had brought himself up from positions 
of menial labor to those of trust and 
responsibility. From sorting and sift- 
ing in the dump and caring for the nine 
mules in the underground stables, he 
had risen, while yet young, to be.a fuse 
lighter. Pride in his achievement 








shone, those good days, in his eyes. To 
be a fuse lighter required the exercise 
of imagination, of courage, of physical 
prowess; it required that something 
fierce and fine within him be fed and 
kept alive. 

He felt, those days, that he wend 
win out somehow; that if at this task 
he was alert and ready, unfailing, the 
way would open on and on. And so it 
would have done, had it not been for 
Christiansen. Christiansen came, and 
all was different. He was a sort of su- 
perintendent, an unimportant one in the 
great scheme of things, but high over 
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Georges Charcot. He was a massive, 
masterful fellow, of an alien race, an 
alien nature. He did not understand, 
and he would not listen to explana- 
tions. 

Charcot had of late dreamed of a 
promotion. That promotion would have 
taken him into that awesome, isolated 
place where they handled the explo- 
sives. There was a need there—or soon 
would be—that Charcot longed to fill, 
for which his light foot, his delicate 
hand were ready. Then Christiansen 
came. 

Christiansen saw things differently. 
He did not know or understand. He 
did as he saw best. Another man 
went up to the coveted place, a man 
who was not fit and who did not care. 
That was almost as much as Georges 
Charcot could bear. He suffered in si- 
lence, and watched, with an anger that 
smoldered like a slow fuse, the implaca- 
ble Christiansen, the great, unapproach- 
able, golden-blond Christiansen. 

All might have been well in the end 
had matters stood there, but because he 
could not see below the surface of 
things, Christiansen went further. He 
gave another man the work of lighting 
the fuses in the territory Charcot had 
been working, and set Charcot at some- 
thing else—in the stables. This was 
more than Charcot could bear. He 
would listen to no explanations; if the 
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superintendent had reasons, he did not 
wish to hear them. 

During the long night in which he 
contemplated what had come upon him, 
something in Georges Charcot seemed 
to shrivel and cease to be. It was not 
the burden—it must have been the 
wings. For hours he fought down a 
hatred of the Norwegian that ran like 
a fire in his veins. He restrained within 
himself one desperate impulse after an- 
other; restrained them, it seemed some- 
times, at the peril of his immortal soul. 

He kept himself, by the strong 
leashes of habit, quiet, and to all ap- 
pearances unmoved, as he sat and 
thought and thought. And then, wheh 
the riot and the flame died down so that 
he could see the way, he put his simple 
belongings into order and went away. 
Just at dawn he went away from the 
great mine that had been his world and 
his only imagined field of action 
through life. He went gently and de- 
liberately, to all appearances cold and 
passionless. He would not have been 
so bad a man to put in the powder 
house, after all. 

Three months later, Georges Charcot 
was still in the city, to which he had im- 
mediately made his way—a city not far 
distant from the mine, but, ah, how dif- 
ferent and strange! He had not found 
any work to do; he knew how to do so 
few things. Night after night he had 
lain awake planning, planning how not 
to sink entirely into the ravening city’s 





maw. 

The dingy boarding house by the 
river was a very hotbed of ambitions, 
the home of many Americans in the 
making. Of them all, Charcot alone 
had failed to find his place. For a 
while, because he had come from the 
mines, he had thought that he must 
seek work in furnace rooms and smelt- 
ers, and for such work he had can- 
vassed the district in vain. When he 


had announced himself ready to dig in 
streets, 


the they had wanted only 
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brawny men to dig; and as for caring 
for mules, now that he desired to do 
that, every man zealously and jealously 
owned and tended his own mules. 

But at last he lay one night upon his 
sagging canvas cot and could not sleep 
for thinking of the work he was to 
begin next day. For now, at last and 
as by some great inner illumination, he 
had come suddenly upon an idea con- 
cerning a high and heroic labor, close at 
hand. And, stranger still to tell, when 
he had asked that day for the place he 
coveted, he had secured it at once. 

As he turned restlessly upon his bed 
and pressed his finger tips to his eye- 
lids to shut out that midnight flood of 
light and joy, he thought over and over 
again: “It must be that I am so happy 
about this because Stephanie thought 
of it first. If I could have been a fuse 
lighter, Stephanie might have liked me, 
but she may yet, if I do this work well. 
If I do not do this new work with the 
whole man, body and soul of me, it 
will not be the fault of Stephanie Brus.” 

Georges Charcot had brought up, 
through the murk and glimmer of his 
underground life, a love for honorable 
and lightsome things, and of all the 
things that he had ever seen, his land- 
lady’s daughter, Stephanie Brus, was at 
once the most honorable and the most 
lightsome. So now, for the hundredth 
time that night, he reviewed his morn 
ing talk with Stephanie, and each time 
the memory of it came over his con- 
sciousness like a warm and lingering 
wave that leaves a swimmer inert upon 
the sand. The very thought of her was 
rest. 

Stephanie had stopped as usual to 
cheer his lonely breakfast time. She 
had balanced the tray of coarse ware 
against the table’s edge, and looked 
down at him with wistful eyes, the 
while her young lips smiled. Her hair 
caught the light and held it, and on the 
curves of her cheek and throat lay a 
pale and satiny sheen, unsullied as 
































pearl. As she stood there, she had 
talked to him frankly, for she was like 
a little sister’ to them all. 

“Well, Georgie, what of the work?” 
she had asked. 

“IT have not found it yet.” 

“Oh, but you will soon.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly, I will soon.” 
The indomitable ardor of his race had 
answered the ardent invincibility of 
hers. 

“Why do you not try for work with 
the bridge gang?’ she had asked. 
“That great new bridge makes much 
work for many men.” 

“On the bridge? Can any man work 
there?” : 

“Any man can who is steady and 
sure and not afraid. It would be fine, 
high work for you, and I would wish 
you well in it, I am sure.” 

“Then I will get work there. 
get work there this very day!” 

Yes, he had resolved, he would get 
work on the bridge gang that day; it 
might be that that sort of work was 
something like the work he had lost. 
At any rate, Stephanie would wish him 
well. The volatile heart of Georges 
had leaped up in joy. What other 
cause, he had reasoned, than the heay- 


I will 


enly kindness of love could make a 
woman take an interest in the daily 
labor of aman? Was the sweetness of 


love, then, to be his undeserved estate? 
Something had stirred lightly in his 
breast; something had lifted his tired 
shoulders in the morning air. He had 
wondered if it could be the wings he 
once had known. 

After breakfast, Charcot had sought 
the outside world and had stood in it as 
one translated to another sphere. He 
had gone down and looked at the wind- 
blown and sullenly resisting river—one 
of the mighty rivers of the world—and 
at the new bridge with which man’s 
skill was spanning it. For the first time 
he had looked at this triumph of the 
10 
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builders’ art with a surge of amazement 
and an almost personal pride. 

With a new feeling of assurance, too, 
he had gone down to the contractors’ 
offices at the water’s edge, and having, 
by devious, though unhesitating search, 
found the proper official, he had applied 
for work of some kind, of any kind, on 
the structure upoh which suddenly all 
his hopes were set. 

The superintendent had eyed him up 
and down with a swift and questioning 
glance. Then in ledgers spread about 
him, and by means of the telephone at 
his elbow, he had consulted the powers 
that were. 

“Yes, we want workers,” he had said. 
“We need them. You seem steady and 
alert. And you say you have worked 
in dangerous places before ?” 

“Oh, yes, in very dangerous places, 
indeed !” 

“Well, a carrier will be needed to- 
morrow upon the upper roadway—just 
a sort of a messenger to run errands 
and stand ready to supply whatever 
the expert workmen need, be it a bolt, 
a plumber’s torch, or whatnot. If you 
want the place, report to-morrow.” 

“T will certainly,” the eager Char- 
cot had replied. “But, oh, to-morrow !” 
he had thought. “Why not to-day ?” 

So upon that second morning, after 
a day of anticipation and a restless 
night, Charcot went down, with a light 
heart, to the work that lay before him. 
He had had no chance to tell Stephanie 
of his success, but he counted upon see- 
ing her and telling her at breakfast 
time. She came, as usual, and smiled 
down on him, and so, returning her 
smile, he said: “I got the work on the 
bridge you told me to.” 

“Did you? Oh, I am glad! Chris- 
tiansen has got him work there, too.” 

“Christiansen?” The world went red. 
“Christiansen? Who is he?” 

“Ah, that is so—you haven’t seen him 
yet. There he is now, coming in at the 
door. Isn’t he grand?” 
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And she crossed the room quickly to 
meet, with her charming smile, some 
one—evidently the new lodger—who 
came in at the moment. 

Yes, it was Christiansen—the same 
Christiansen who had wrecked his hopes 
and made his life of so little worth. 
And he stood now, looking down at 
Stephanie as if he had eyes for no one 
else. And all the anger and resentment 
that Georges Charcot had felt before 
were as nothing to what he felt now. 
But keeping himself well in hand, look- 
ing down, and walking at as great a 
distance from the two as he could, he 
managed to escape from the room. 


As Charcot walked the river bank a 
half hour later and felt that in some 
degree he had gained mastery over him- 
self, he thanked his immortal soul. He 
should have thanked his pride, that first 
aid to virtue, that stop-gap to passions 
at flood tide. The thought of his new 
work saved him from the complete dev- 
astation of anger. His uppermost 
thought was, of course, that for the 
second time Christiansen had despoiled 
his hopes; but always, even so, he re- 
membered that he had at last work to 
do—work of which no man need have 
been ashamed. 

So, when the appointed time came, 
he went to the temporary headquarters 
in the shadow of the first pier. Every 
detail of the construction of the great 
bridge was of interest to him now. He 
had, however, only time to glance at 
the towering, granite mass of the pier, 
and to marvel at the thought of the 
sunken caisson beneath, when some one 
who was passing accosted him. It was 


the official who had hired him the day 
before, and the gentleman was jovially 
inclined. 

“Good morning, 
ready for work, I see.” 
up, and their eyes followed together the 
line of the stone for a hundred feet or 


’ 


> he said. “You are 
He, too, looked 
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more. “Have you ever been so high 
in the air as that?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Charcot, “but I have 
been twice as far as that underground.” 

The other man, who had been about 
to pass on, turned back, as if struck by 
a sudden thought. : 

“How high, then, have you been, pray 
tell °”’ 

Georges grew expansive under what 
he took to be the great man’s friendli- 
ness. 

“Oh, as high as a housetop, maybe,” 
he replied. 

“Ah—is that so? You have worked 
on the high buildings—on the skyscrap- 
ers, perhaps?” «+ 

“Oh, no, only in the mines.” 

“In the mines, you say?” 

“Yes; in the coal mines to the north. 
There I was a fuse lighter. ‘That is a 
very responsible man to be—a_ fuse 
lighter.” 

The official thought a moment before 
he spoke. Then he said: “No doubt, 
my man, no doubt. But listen to me: 
Working on the span of a big bridge 
like this, walking a board from beam 
to beam sometimes, or climbing over 
the trusses a hundred feet in air, is a 
different business altogether from 
working in a mine. I am sorry, but I 
think I will have to take back that job. 
[ really couldn’t let you go up, you 
know.” 

“You can’t let me go up? You take 
back the job, you say?” faltered Char- 
cot. “Why, it is my job; I want it. 
That Christiansen has some such work, 
and why not I?” 

“You can get some other sort of 
work, perhaps.” 

“But I want this kind. It will be a 
high, clean sort of a work that any one 
might wish me well in doing.” 

The young man’s ardent eyes, the 
perfection of his slender physique, ap- 
pealed to the superintendent, but as a 
conscientious man, opposed to risking 
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life unnecessarily, he made one more 
protest. 

“Listen,” he said, “and I will tell you 
why you cannot do this thing: You 
do not know what it is to go, untried, 
into such a place. Once there, you may 
become subject to a sort of mania—the 
fear of high places. Do you not under- 
stand ?” 

“No, I do not understand; I want 
that job.” 

“But consider: This mania I speak 
of is a madness, a horror, that comes 
over some men when they are exposed 
upon dizzy heights. To say that it is 
physical suffering and spiritual excite- 
ment may mean nothing to you now, 
and yet saat 

“No, it means nothing to me, because 
I want that job.” 

The spark in the boy’s eyes struck 
fire in the indomitable spirit of the older 
man. “I see that to try to make you 
fear is useless.” 

“To make me fear is impossible. 
After this, my work must be my life. 
Look!” He threw his hand upward, 
and his eyes followed the movement. 
“Just so my heart runs before my feet 
to the work that I want to do. Chris- 
tiansen does not fear; why should I? 
I tell you I want that job.” 





“Take it, then,” cried the superin- 
tendent heartily. “Take it, and wel- 
come. It is hard to refuse anything— 


and, of all things, work—to the man 
who asks for it in that spirit.” He 
gave Charcot his hand, like a man and 
a brother, and then said, putting the 
matter out of his mind entirely as he 
turned away: “Report at once.” 

As Charcot went, a little later, out 
to the place upon the great structure to 
which he had been assigned, he noticed 
that the planking of the roadway was 
fully forty feet wide, and that along its 
side heavy scaffoldings still stood here 
and there. Although he felt quite as 
secure as if he had had the solid ground 
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under his feet, he walked as lightly as 
if treading on air. 

He handled the heavy materials they 
bade him fetch and carry as a god might 
toss cloudlets about in space. He knew 
it was not so much the sun and the 
breeze that buoyed him up as it was the 
realization that, in a measure, he had 
set his sorrows and disappointments 
under his feet. Even when, in one por- 
tentous moment, he spied the giant form 
of Christiansen some distance away, he 
kept his thoughts upon his work, and 
went steadily about its accomplishment. 

All the first part of the morning, his 
duties kept him in the middle of the 
broad roadway, but the time came at 
last when an order from a superior sent 
him to a spot apart from the other 
workers, and near an edge from which 
all temporary timbers had been cleared 
away. As he drew near this outer 
verge, for the first time he felt a de- 
sire to look upon the world below from 
his new height. He stepped quietly, 
therefore, to the edge of the abyss and 
stood to survey it. It was the first time 
that morning that he had stopped to 
look out or down—the very first time, in 
fact, that he had ever looked down from 
a greater height than the top of the 
shaft at the mines. 

Now, @s he let his eyes sweep the dis- 
tant shore, he saw what amazed him be- 
yond expression. He leaned far out to 
see if it were possible that those tiny 
houses, far below, could be the great 
factories, the many-storied buildings, 
that he knew were grouped upon that 
shore. Leaning thus, he tottered sud- 
denly and grew faint as he caught a 
glimpse of the awful gulf directly be- 
neath his feet. 

First, projecting out and beyond him, 
were the girders, which ran alongside 
of the trusses that carried the weight 
of the span. Between and below these 
could be seen merciless foot upon foot 
of the gray stone pier. That pier 
seemed infinitely greater in length, now, 
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than it had in looking up to it from 
below. And in the very center of the 
abyss, like a lost river in a world that 
was falling through space, Charcot saw 
the water; far, far down, it twinkled 
muddy and ocher-colored in the sun. 

A great fear seized upon him as he 
looked, a frenzy of fear, such as he 
could not have conceived of before. He 
was rooted to the spot where he stood, 
and a cold and deadly pain smote him 
across the chest, just such a pain as he 
had experienced once when swimming 
in the old shaft at the mines. He re- 
membered that other suffering in the 
shock and terror of this. 

It seemed to him—hanging there and 
gazing as if he would never have his 
fill—it seemed as if his eyes were gifted 
with a double power of seeing every 
feature of that brilliant scene. He 
would have given half the years of his 
life to have been able to move one pace 
back from the brink, but his stubborn 
feet seemed to grip the place and hold 
him there. 

After a long time, he managed to 
creep by slow and infinitesimal degrees 
backward, until he reached the road- 
way. Finally he got himself into a 
standing position upon it. When a call 
came to him presently from one of his 
fellow workmen, he was able to respond 
to it by forcing his trembling steps for- 
ward, the while he kept his eyes steadily 
upon the floor. The other men noticed 
his pallor, and wondered if he were ill. 
They did not know that they looked 
upon the face of one who had for the 
first time felt aging, stultifying fear. 

Charcot, himself, observed, as he 
went about his work after that, that his 
obsession was slowly changing form. 
The cold numbness of fear was being 
replaced by the raging heat of desire, 
by an irresistible teniptation to do what 
he knew he must not do. He began to 


feel that if he did not look once more 
upon that swirling, golden scene, he 
must die. 


It was not that he wanted 
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to, but that he must. Many times he set 
his steps toward that fateful edge; as 
many times he urged them back again 
into the routine of his tasks. In his 
calmer moments, he knew that he must 
not go near that edge. 

But toward noon it became necessary 
that he should. The call came—and it 
came from Christiansen. Christiansen 
seemed to be an expert worker, who re- 
quired almost constant attention from 
some one below. He called impartially 
one or another who happened to be 
near, and now he called Georges Char- 
cot. He did not know his name, of 
course, nor did he recognize him as any 
one whom he had ever seen before. 

Charcot went straight to the com- 
mand; his pride upheld him again. As 
he went, he even experienced -a sort of 
relief, for he felt that he could now 
substitute hate for fear. In his young 
philosophy, hatred was at any time more 
creditable than fear. So, as he stood 
beneath the scaffolding, he let his 
glances gloat above him, not below. He 
noted, with a consuming hate that 
dwarfed all other emotions, the massive 
shoulders, the clear-cut face, the gentle 
eye, the golden sunburn on the man’s 
blond hair and skin. He hated and 
scorned them all. 

Christiansen was a kindly fellow. 
Once he felt moved, upon finding op- 
portunity, to say a breathless word or 
two. 

“T ban seeing you at the breakfast 
table of Mother Brus this morning,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Georges shortly; and: 
“Once too often, too,” he added, under 
his breath. 

“That boarding house is a homelike 
place,” mused the other cheerfully. 
“And the little Stephanie is like a lamp 
in it for making a man’s life bright.” 

“Do not speak the name of Stephanie 
Brus,” cried Charcot suddenly. “You 
have no right.” 
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“And why?” 


Christiansen. 

“It is better to have her friendship,” 
retorted the other irrelevantly, “than to 
be to her as you, a stranger, must be.” 

“I am glad you have her friendship, 
then,” remarked Christiansen, calmly 
and judicially. “It is a good gift for 
any. As for me, I shall not prevent 
her giving it where she will.” 

Charcot thought on this some long, 
long thoughts. And while he thought, 
trying to realize just what it might 
mean, Christiansen spoke again. 

“I will get down and go out for my 
dinner now,” he said, “for the noon 
hour has come.” 

He leaped down, therefore, and, after 
putting away his tools, followed the 
other workmen, who were also leaving 
their tasks. Of them all, Georges alone 
remained, and he felt somehow no de- 
sire to go—no desire for anything. 

He sat down some distance from the 
edge and buried his face in his hands. 
Jealousy, like a feline thing, unsheathed 
its claws in his breast. To escape this 
torture, after a bit, driven from one 
thought to another and back again, 
Georges gave himself up to the fascina- 
tion of the sheer edges. He thought of 
the far, far-away river, the toy vil- 
lage, the mocking sunshine, and the 
circling crystal air. And then a new 
temptation assailed him, or else it was 
the old one, taking at last more definite 
form. 

This was its demand: “You must 
throw yourself down over the edge. 
You cannot keep yourself from it. You 
must hurl yourself out and down—out 
past the girders and the trusses, down 
—down—the length of the endless 
pier.” 

Again and again he started forward 
under the impulse, and as often he re- 
sisted it. But he had risen, and mo- 
mentarily he came nearer to the brink. 
The place where he finally paused was 
near the spot where he and Christian- 
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sen had been at work together so short 
a time before. As he approached the 
place, he noticed a heavy block of wood 
lying upon the floor. 

He pounced upon it, with a little 
laugh, and turned it reflectively in his 
hands. It should go first over the edge, 
he planned. How it would ring and 
rebound in the scaffolding and down 
alongside the stone of the pier! He 
stood ready to cast it down, intent and 
merciless. 

Just then a sound near by stayed his 
purpose for a moment, and he paused 
to see from whence it came. He saw 
Christiansen returning, with his slow 
and kingly tread. He had in sudden 
kindliness come back to speak to this 
fellow workman, who seemed so un- 
happy and so much alone. Christiansen 
was a good sort of a fellow, had Char- 
cot but known. 

“Ho, my friend!” he cried, as he drew 
near. “Come out to dinner with me. 
Come, now, come!” 

The climax of Charcot’s btief mad- 
ness came now in the guise of what 
seemed to him a great inspiration. The 
block of wood in his hand and the sight 
of the man before him helped him to 
his fateful conclusion. Some one or 
something, he reasoned, must go over 
that edge and down. If it were Chris- 
tiansen, now, then neither the innocent 
block of wood nor he himself need ex- 
piate the fearful necessity. It should 
be Christiansen, then. 

With a light laugh, such as he had 
laughed when he had found the wood a 
moment before, he leaped upon the ap- 
proaching figure. Much as he had 
caught the inanimate trifle to him, he 
now caught and embraced Christiansen, 
the mighty. Just as he had meant to 
twist that block about before sending it 
forth, he now turned, with superhuman 
strength, the great bulk of the Nor- 
wegian’s body in his arms, dislodged it, 
in a moment of unpreparedness, and 
cast it down through space. 
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The sun shone just as brightly, the 
air swept free, no sound rose to break 
the stillness of that high place, but no 
sooner had Charcot done that awful 
thing than a reaction came. He knew, 
with a perfect conviction, that he was 
a murderer, an unmitigated, unpro- 
voked murderer, with nothing whatever 
to shield him from the justice of 
Heaven or the wrath of earth, or 
from the houndings of his own con- 
science, wherever he might go. He 
knew instantly that it would have been 
better to have hanged that block of 
wood about his own neck and, so fet- 
tered, to have plunged to the uttermost 
pit than to have lifted a finger against 
that innocent man. 

Benumbed by this realization, he 
stood for a moment before his mind 
cleared to conscious thought. He had 
progressed far enough in the scale of 
being for his first thought to be one of 
self-accusation, but his second one was 
the primal instinct of the race—the im- 
pulse to save himself. He would hurry 
away from the place, of course, but— 
first he must have one more look into 
the gulf below. 

He approached it, cautiously this 
“time, and, lying down on the planking, 
’ protruded his head across the edge. He 
did not see what he had expected to 
see, but what he did behold congealed 
his blood with a new terror. 
a chance to expiate his sin, at fearful 
risk to himself. 

Some thirty feet below, in the cross- 
work of metal beams that filled a 
mighty .arch, was the form of Chris- 
tiansen, suspended between earth and 
sky. It was not, as might have been ex- 
pected, wedged limp and lifeless in a 
crevice, but was swaying, alive and un- 
hurt, supported by the hold of the pow- 
erful hands upon a bar of steel. That 
Christiansen’s fall should have been 
broken or eased by any means was a 
marvel, but that he should cling there, 
unhurt, was a miracle of grace. 


He saw 
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My God!” cried Charcot aloud, as 
men always cry at such moments, as 
Christiansen, too, was probably crying 
down there, far below. 

Charcot’s God answered him straight- 
way: “I, thy God, am a jealous God; 
thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” And, though fear gripped him, 
and hatred, and the memory of the love 
of woman, Charcot heeded the voice 
of his God. 

“Find a rope!” it seemed to him that 
voice went on to say. He turned and 
saw upon the flooring behind him a coil 
of rope, strong, splendid, pliable rope, 
fitted exactly to his needs. He was not 
enthusiastic. over his find, but he took 
it into his hands, because obedience to 
duty, as he saw it, was now the passion 
paramount. 

“Tie it onto the beam overhead!” the 
voice went on to say. He obeyed, fix- 
ing it to the very timber upon which 
Christiansen had stood at work shortly 
before. He had no thought of chain- 
block or tackle, though they lay close at 
hand. He knew nothing of clove hitch 
or reefing loop, and he fixed it with a 
knot at the sight of which any one 
skilled in the use of ropes, and under- 
standing that particular rope’s purpose, 
would have shuddered and turned away. 

When one end was secured as best 
he knew how, he shook the lengths 
free from their coil, and took the other 
end between his teeth by a frayed 
strand. The idea of tying the rope 
about his body, as a safeguard in case 
of a fall as he went down, did not occur 
to his concentrated mind. 

Thus equipped, he crept to the edge 
of the planking. Far out and away, he 
saw the shore, with the strange, 
dwarfed buildings upon it. He saw the 
chasm of sunlit air beneath him and the 
swirling, muddy river. He felt again 
the cold contraction at his heart, the ter- 
rible widening and brightening of his 
vision, the fear that was death itself. 

















And then, clinging to the scaffolding as 
best he could, he went over the edge. 

As he disappeared, a group of re- 
turning workmen spied him, and won- 
dered what the newcomer was about. 
But they came on leisurely, and there 
was time for much to happen before 
they reached the spot. 

How Charcot, unused as he was to 
that particular form of activity, ever 
climbed over those lengths of sloping 
timbers and slid down those pillars of 
steel, he himself never knew. But pres- 
ently he found himself upon a beam 
alongside the bar upon which Chris- 
tiansen hung. Pausing there, he looked 
at the man he had come to save. 

Christiansen’s lips writhed. “Quick!” 
he said. 

Hanging only by the clutch of des- 
perate knees upon the beam, Charcot 
knotted the rope about the waist of the 
fainting man. 

“For the love of Heaven—knot it 
again!” gasped the Norwegian. 

Georges knotted it again. Forced to 
be satisfied, Christiansen released the 
hold of his bloodless hands upon the 
bar, closed his eyes, and hung, turning 
slowly this way and that, a dead weight 
in the air. 

He recovered himself immediately, 
however, and looked up at Charcot. In 
that glance, he saw also, like the faces 


of an angel host far above, the faces 
of his fellow workmen peering dow: 
Their strong arms were outstretched 


ready to draw in the rope when he 
should give the word. 

“Hold on, old man,” a voice came 
down. “We'll get you yet.” 

“Hold on yourselves,” he cried, a 
new life animating him, “Let down an- 
other rope.” 

“No, no, be ready, now,” a chorus of 
dissent came back. 

“Let down another rope.” 
answer to this lordly de- 
another rope dangled within 
With incredible 


Soon, in 
mand, 


reach of the two men. 
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swiftness and skill, Christiansen caught 
it and tied it about Charcot under the 
arms. In his extremity, the man went 
back to his simple, emigrant tongue. 

“TI ban a sailor once,” he managed to 
gasp. “I ban more at home here; so 
up you go.” 

Without waiting for answer, he sig- 
naled the men above, and Charcot 
swung off into the air as he had done. 
There were willing hands enough to 
hoist them both at once, and together 
they rose through the noonday bright- 
ness toward the sweetness of life. 

When at last they stood, free and up- 
right, on the roadway, the workmen 
crowded about and greeted them as if 
they were brothers who had been long 
away. But they had few words ‘for 
any one, and soon turned and moved 
slowly toward the shore. They had few 
words for each other, as well. Once 
Charcot felt an impulse of curiosity as 
to whether or not the Norwegian rec- 
ognized him as the fuse lighter who had 
left the mine during his own short stay 
there. 

“Did you ever 
morning ?” he asked. 

“No,” responded Christiansen, in per- 
fect innocence. “Did you me?” 

“Not with the right eyes,” Charcot 
returned. 

After that sunk fn 
dreaming to put much stress on words. 


see me before this 


they were too 


Chey kept shoulder to shoulder, 
with 


their 


step 
step, like soldiers, and, in spite of 
silence, or perhaps because of it, 
cach felt that he had never come into 
such unison of sympathy with any one 
before. 

When they came out upon the em- 
bankment that served as an approach 
to the bridge, they saw a sight that made 
them halt as one man. It was Stephanie 


Brus, beautiful, innocent Stephanie, 
and she came on to meet them, her 
brow and cheeks suffused with rich 


color, her neck arching proudly, her 
eyes wide and bright. She knew noth- 
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ing, of course, of the perils through 
which the two had passed. She dropped 
her eyes when she saw them, and made 
a pretense of looking at the white-cov- 
ered basket that she carried on her 
arm. 

“IT came to bring the little dinner,” 
she faltered, with a smile. 

“For me?” cried the unrestrained 
and sanguine Georges; “for me?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,’ she answered 
shyly, “but for Olaf Christiansen, here.” 

And so saying, she resigned herself 
and the basket into his hands. 

“IT ban her half brother,” said the 
great man gently, looking straight into 
the other’s eyes; “but I am proud for 
you to be her friend.” 

Turning to the girl, he said, in words 
clearly spoken so that neither might 
misunderstand: “This good man, little 
sister, saved me alive just now from a 
fearful death. So trying a time it was 
that we passed through that neither he 
nor I will ever speak of it again. But 
he is a good, brave man, and shall we 
not have him for a friend?” 

Thereupon, the eyes of Georges 
Charcot sought the eyes of the man, 
rather than the startled, lovely ones of 
the woman, and into those kind eyes he 
looked the gratitude he could not speak. 
All that he wanted to say Georges 
never could have told in words. No, 
Georges never could have told in words 
that, all in one day, he had found hatred 
and fear to be, in truth, but trivial 
things, and love a thing far surpassing 
both; he never could have told that 
suddenly he had found all the boasted 
virtues of his manhood faithless and 
his far-off, forgotten God faithful to 
his cry—all in one day. 
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Words seemed useless, but at last, 
turning to the girl, he said: 

“Stephanie Brus, I adored you yes- 
terday, and I shall adore to serve you 
to-morrow and all of my days. But 
between yesterday and to-morrow is 
set the great gulf of to-day.” 

He paused and shuddered and grew 
pale even as an exaltation grew upon 
him; the hour’s experience had deeply 
set its seal. 

“What do you mean by the gulf of 
to-day ?” asked Stephanie, as she came 
to stand shyly at his side. 

“The gulf of to-day,” said Charcot, 
“is a deep gulf, full of light, and at 
the bottom of it is a river—the river of 
time—which carries all things on its 
breast. We may cast down into it what- 
ever we will, and whatever we will we 
may bring away. To-day I lost in it 
jealousy, hatred, fear, and the love of 
self—and ‘what I bring up out of it is 
worth far more than all of these.” 

“What did you bring up, Georges?” 
asked Stephanie softly, wondering 
still. 

“T brought up,” answered Georges 
slowly, “a trust in my God and a faith 
in my fellow man that will help me 
wherever I go, and in whatever kind of 
work I find to do.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” cried Stephanie. 
“And will you be our friend ?” 

“T am your adorer ” began Char- 
cot eagerly. 

“And you will be the brother of my 
brother, is it not so?” interrupted the 
girl, tenderness and mischief warring’ 
in her eyes. 

And Charcot was content to leave it 
so. 





























are two productions, widely 
different in character, but both 
possessing something of a 
strained romanticism. .They 
Thousand Years Ago” and 
The latter is a 





“A 
“The Yellow Ticket.” 
melodrama—bravely and blatantly so— 


are 


by Michael Morton, and we believe it 
was suggested by a short story of that 
name, by Frank Harris, in the English 
Review. It tells the tale of a young 
Jewess in Russia who is given the yel- 
low ticket by the police, instead of the 
passport that was to enable her to leave 
the city to visit her dying father. The 
yellow ticket is the official carte de visite 
of the daughters’ of joy in the czar’s 
domains. 

The next terrible is the 
from the wicked police that she shall 
live up to the meaning of the jonquil 
card. The “system” hounds her. She 
takes a position as governess with a 
family, to teach English. Even there, 
the police “hound” her; for which the 
Jewess, in the person of Miss Florence 
Reed, is no doubt very grateful, be- 
cause this official brutality gives her 
opportunities for the best acting she has 
yet done. She has learned how to ex- 
press force under repression, and is 
therefore really forceful. 

Meeting the highest authority among 


event order 





the police petty czars—even such an- 
other baron as Scarpia was in the play 
of “Tosca,” and still is in the opera— 
she appeals to him for protection. He 
promises her that all shall be well; he 
will see that she is not annoyed; and 
he makes other friendly remarks that 
lead her to go to his domicile. 

But instead of a protector, he turns 
out to be a person of very wicked in- 
tent. He prepares supper; he sings a 
lively French chanson; he exerts all the 
arts of the villainous destroyer of vir- 
tue. And, after exhausting all other 
means of defense, ‘including tears and 
prayers and indignation, she is pain- 
fully obliged to break the hatpin ordi- 
nance. She runs the long sticker 
through the stone cavity where the 
heartless wretch’s heart ought to be, if 
he really deserved the name of a Chris- 
tian. Death is his portion. 

Her escape is temporary. Other 
wicked police officers, speaking the law 
with a variety of accents, “hound” her 
some more. They drag her to prison 
and condemn her to death. 

Ah! but there has been one just wait- 
ing around the corner for some such 


event as this, in the person of John 
Barrymore, who is called an Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent. He has, 


of course, already seen the behounded 
heroine, and a love for her has blos- 
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somed like a spring crocus in his heart. 
With gentle dignity he says to the police 
captain: 

“Stop!” 

The law’s retort to that is a threat 
to put both of them in prison, and then 
send them to Siberia. But it seems that 
the heroic young Jonathan has America 
on the wire; and Russia dares do no 
more hounding. The Jewess and the 
correspondent go forth, hand in hand, 
into the sunlight of love, and take pas- 
sage for home, sweet home, the new 
Jerusalem of Manhattan. 

Needless to say, the house is packed 
at every performance. 

In “A Thousand Years Ago,” Percy 
Mackaye has his first. big theatrical 
success, and, as so often happens, not 
with his best work. The piece is a 
verse fantasy. The scene is China, and 
the time is given in the title. In that 
day lived Princess Turandot, a marvel, 
as all the bards sang of her, if they 
sang truly., She was so _ fabulously 
beautiful that no actress could live up 
to her—unless she were. pretty; so 
witty that no author could indite ade- 
‘quate lines for her clever red lips to 
utter—especially if he knew that in any 
case they were to be made secondary to 
the light effects. 

This princess of impossibly 
parable merit has all China by the ears, 


incom- 


because she refuses to wed any poten- 
tate save only he who shall guess her 
riddles. If he fails to guess, he loses 
his head, in reality as well as senti- 
mentally, to make a jack-o’-lantern for 
father’s gateposts. But still they come 
and keep guessing, and new posts are 
planted daily to hold their heads. 

Her king father is much troubled to 
find his once sweet daughter’s disposi- 
tion so changed; and, on his score, 
would give wealth and honors to any 
one who could unravel the riddle that 
What has come 


never thus 


vexes him—namely : 
over the child? 


She was 
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until a year ago. He also is prepared 
to decapitate if given the wrong answer 
to his query. 

We are not left long in doubt about 
the reasons for Turandot’s peculiar be- 
havior. A noble young prince, dis- 
guised in a beggar’s cloak, enters with 
his few faithful servants and reveals, 
in a very lovely piece of writing, that, 
one year ago, in a moonlit hour, the 
princess threw to him a rose over the 
wall of her garden, and that love has 
been all in all to him ever since. We 
know that her heart also has been 
snared in that rose tangle, when we see 
her encounter the beggar and swoon. 

Among all the wiseacres in China, 
there is none able to discern the truth 
about Turandot. That is because they 
are wise. °It needs romance to inter- 
pret her riddle. Percy Mackaye, being 
a true poet, well understands that. So 
he departs from the authorized legend 
and introduces some strolling players. 
These have been driven out of Italy by 
the critics and the realists, who have 
banned romance. 

This is a charming conceit, and no 
doubt the lines originally made much of 
it. One can see and hear that they have 
been cut for the exigencies of the stage 
effects. The wandering romancers are 
Capocomico, Harlequin, and Punchi 
nello, played by Henry E. Dixey, Joseph 
Smith, Arthur Howson 

Capocomico through the 
world, playing his pipes o’ Pan 
shaking his yellow curls with the sheer 
happiness of a vagabond spirit to whom 
romance is the whole search and incen- 
tive of living, and the mighty and suffi- 
cient reward. In a twinkling of an eye, 
he knows the riddle of Turandot. 

He prefers to reveal it in a very ro- 
So he induces king father 
royal crown upon Capo- 


ind 
dances 
and 


mantic way. 
to put the 


comico’s own pate and make him abso- 
lute czar and potentate for twenty-four 
In his turn, he makes his fol- 
minister. 


hours. 


lowers all into one prime 




















King father agrees ; but—a terrible but! 
—if Capocomico fails to find out what 
princess daughter is up to in that twen- 
ty-four hours, he shall be doubly and 
trebly executed, with all his followers. 
The seriousness of this edict is easily 
seen when we realize that the failure 
of Capocomico would be the death of 
romance! 

The rest of the story relates how Ca- 
pocomico wins Turandot’s secret, and 
spins it out into a wonderful twenty- 
four-hour-long fantastic drama, in 
which the lovers hope, and fear, and 
hate, and misunderstand, and worry ex- 
quisitely, to the accompaniment of his 
piping and dancing.» At last there is 
the happy ending, and grateful king 
father offers gold, and gold, and more 
gold as a reward. 

Capocomico lets his followers remain 
to enjoy riches; but for himself he asks 
only the tossed white flower, the treas- 
ured, faded rose, from whose fragrance 
all the’ rapture and romance of this 
love ascended. Happy and free as ever, 
he dances off alone up the great palace 
stairs, and on, out, into the great world 
—romance, which no gold can buy or 
reward and no walls encage. 

The piece is curiously and fantasti- 
cally staged, in a new fashion that may 
be Cubist, or Futurist, or merely sug- 
gested by the dime-candy window in a 
department store. It has cost lavishly, 
and no pains have been spared to make 
it striking and sensational; and it is no 
doubt very wonderful, because it is 
successful. It is in stripes, and zigzags, 
and circles, and spasms of all colors, 
like—well, the children’s candy window 
is the only thing I can recall that leaves 
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somewhat the samé impression on my 
mind, 
Failures have been prolific this sea- 


Faversham has closed 
after a brief trial with “Othello,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Julius 
Czsar.” For these plays he made elab- 
orate productions, but neither on tour 
nor in New York did the business war- 
rant continuance. He has gone into 
vaudeville, it is stated, with a one-act 
version of “The Squaw Man.” 

Miss Julia Marlowe has. announced 
her retirement; but Mr. Sothern will 
continue in Shakespeare and romantic 
plays. He is to do a new play by Mc- 
Carthy, author of “If I Were King.” 
Two productions that seem assured of 
success are “The Midnight Girl” and 
“Along Came Ruth.” 

“Along Came Ruth” is a_ simple 
rural farce, by Holman Day. It is 
something unlike George Ade’s famous 
rurality, “The County Chairman.” It 
reminds of it, without being akin; it 
may be because of the corner store, the 
dried apples, and the “pust uffice.” In 
the same way, it suggests “The Fortune 
Hunter.” The story is tenuous. It is 
just Ruth, a bright little lass, who saves 
the proprietor of the corner store from 
ruin, and makes his business a success. 
But she does not do this in the manner 
of the young man in “The Fortune 
Hunter.” It is a wholesome 
comedy, and it has caught on for that 
reason chiefly. 

“The Midnight Girl” is a musical 
comedy which is fortunate in having 
_tunes that linger in the mind and in the 
whistle ; and it is given by a very clever 
cast. 


son. William 


sweet, 








R. W. B. MAXWELL, who 
has hitherto established his 
claim to serious consideration 
net as an author of fiction, in 

England at any rate, has just 
published, through the Bobbs-Merrill 

Company, a new book of very unusual 

quality and power. 

“The Devil’s Garden” is anything but 

a pleasant story; it is told in a manner 

that probably will not commend it to a 

certain class of critics; the central part 

of the narrative seems to drift along 
without much purpose ; but, for all that, 
one is carried along, for some reason 
or other, and as one closes the book on 
the last page, one is conscious of the 





profound impression that has been 
made upon one. 
The central figure of the book is 


William Dale, a middle-class English- 
man, the postmaster of his native town, 
a vigorous, pugnacious, self-opinionated 
one ambition is to attain 


man, whose 


influence and respectabil 
that brings 
him into conflict with his superiors, and 
to retain his office he is forced to make 
use of the influence of the head of one 
of the county families, a Mr. Barradine. 
As a result of this certain facts are dis- 
closed to him concerning Barradine’s 
relations with Dale’s wife. There is a 
brutal scene between the two Dales, and 
subsequently Barradine’s dead body is 
found under circumstances that make 
it appear that he has been thrown from 
his horse. 

A reconciliation between Dale and his 


position of 
ity. It is his self-sufficiency 











wife follows, and it is because it is ap- 
parently inexplicable that the reader’s 
interest is kept alive through the long 
description of Dale’s life from young 
manhood to middle age. 

It is toward the glose of this descrip- 
tion that the real drama of the book 
begins to appear, the drama that has 
been gradually unfolding itself in Dale’s 
soul. It is the presence of a young girl, 
Norah Veale, in the Dale household, 
that brings upon him the revelation of 
himself. 

Mr. Maxwell has given us a won- 
derfully vivid picture of the psycholog- 
ical hell in which Dale is tortured. He 
has, step by step, with infinite care, de- 
veloped his drama and brought it to the 
only climax that could be reached with- 
out leaving the reader in a state of pro- 


found depression. 
eH re SH 
‘The Business of Life,” by Robert 


W. Chambers, 
ton & Co., 
general type as * 


published by D. Apple 
is another story of the same 
The Fighting Chance,” 


‘The Firing Line,” and “The Common 
Law.” 
By this time, Mr. Chambers should 


be assured, as his readers certainly are, 
that he can do almost anything he wants 


to do with literary material of this 
kind. 
We have here, in the person of Jac- 


queline Nevers, the familiar Chambers 
kind of heroine—a young woman, re- 
fined, cultivated, beautiful, with a cer- 





























tain degree of erudition, and withal a 
distinct sex magnetism, veiled always 
by an indomitable innocence, which also 
serves as her protection. Instead of be- 
ing a society girl or an artist’s model, 
however, Jacqueline is the proprietor 
of an antique shop, and is a dealer and 
expert in armor, among other things. 

This last is what brings her and Jim 
Desboro together. For etic is the 
owner of a collection of armor kept in 
his ancestral mansion in Westchester 
County. 

It is only Mr. Chambers’ art that 
could plausibly depict Desboro as a 
lovable young man, but with just 
enough uncertainty about his moral 
character to produce complications in 
any affair of the heart in which he 
might become involved with a young 
woman like Jacqueline. And this is the 
secret of Mr. Chambers’ art—at least, 
in this kind of story. 

The other characters in the book, all 
minor ones, unite, consciously and un- 
consciously, to keep this doubt alive, 
and they do it through many pages. 
The readers of almost any other author 
would ask, again and again, why the 
tale should be drawn out as it is. But 
the readers of Mr. Chambers never ask 
such questions. 


eH Fe & 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason has undeniably 
written an interesting story in “The 
Witness for the Defense,” published by 
Charlés Scribner’s Sons, and yet, as 
one closes the book, one does so with 
a vague sense of dissatisfaction. 

And this feeling is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the fact that the conclusion of 
the story is the familiar, conventional 
one. Nowadays, when conventions of 
all sorts are looked upon as bores, a 
writer of stories or plays must exer- 
cise his ingenuity to create novel situa- 
tions. The “living happily ever after- 
ward,” which has hitherto been the pop- 
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ular dénouement, no longer serves the 
purpose. That which shall take its 
place is not for the critic to say, but that 
something must seems to be inevitable. 

That Stella Ballantyne killed her hus- 
band in India, was put on trial for mur- 
der, and was acquitted by the perjured 
testimony of Henry Thresk, is a suffi- 
ciently interesting exposition. That she 
subsequently returned to England, to 
her native town, and there met Dick 
Hazelwood, with whom she fell in love, 
as he did with her, following her previ- 
ous experiences, unquestionably main- 
tains the interest. 

But just here Mr. Mason might have 
asked himself what ought to be the re- 
sult of all this. In these times it is a 
question on which it is profitable to do 
a good deal of thinking. But we are 
constrained to say, however reluctantly, 
that the author seems to have expended 
little thought upon it. The first con- 
clusion that presented itself, the much 
used and much abused marriage and 
happiness, was accepted, and the old 
story was told again. 

It may be asked: What other con- 
clusion was possible? The only answer 
that the critic can make is, all things 
are possible. 


es Fs 


A bright, inconsequent, impossible 
tale is “The Butterfly,” by Henry 
Kitchell Webster, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Its interest lies chiefly in Elaine 
Arthur, who, throughout the story, re- 
mains consistently true to her character 
of the butterfly. 

Professor Butler, who tells the story, 
gives us to understand that he is nar- 
rating nothing but some of the facts 
of Elaine’s somewhat picturesque ca- 
reer, and inasmuch as he is that young 
lady’s husband one must wonder how it 
was that she permitted him to put into 
print some of the things he tells. 
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She is a professional dancer, and, in 
obedience to an unexplained whim, she 
insists upon giving a performance at 
the opera house of the little university 
town in which Professor Butler gives 
lectures on the drama. 

Through Carrington, an old college 
friend of the professor’s and for the 
time being the fianté of the fair Elaine, 
Butler meets the famous dancer, and 
immediately becomes involved with her 
in a series of the most amazing ad- 
ventures, growing out of the murder 
of an elderly woman in the local hotel. 

The strain that is put upon the read- 
er’s credulity by the recital of these 
starting events is very largely miti- 
gated by the charm and daring of the 
heroine and the engaging innocence of 
the young professor. 

Altogether, it is a most entertaining 
yarn, sufficiently so to quiet any unrea- 
sonable demands for “realism.” 


es te SH 


“The. Substance of His House,” by 
Ruth Holt Boucicault, published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., is a madern love 
story, embodying some rather novel sit- 
uations. 

It is a pity that there should be, as 
there are, signs of inferiority in the 
first part of the story, as compared with 
the rest of it Che for it is 
presumably, that the author has selected 
for her opening an environment of 
which she has no firsthand knowledge. 
The best evidence of this is that, having 
laid the scene in circles of high London 
society, she allows one of her characters 
to address another as “duke,” instead 
of “your grace.” 

Solecisms of this sort abound in the 
account of Lady Mary Stanhope’s Eng- 
lish experiences, and it is not until after 
the story is transferred to California 
that one begins to feel that the author is 
at ease. 

Nevertheless, even in the beginning 


reason 
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the tale is interesting. And this is due, 
in very large measure, to the rather 
unique point of view adopted by Lady 
Mary’s husband when he discovers that 
she and Philip Carmichael are in love 
with each other. 

Fortunately for the story, and per- 
haps for Sir Arthur, he is mercifully 
removed by an attack of apoplexy, and 
so Carmichael and Lady Mary are left 
free to unite their lives and fortunes, 
which they proceed to do on a fruit 
ranch in California. 

Carmichael’s unstable character, of 
which Lady Mary has received ample 
warning, and some episodes of his past 
life, produce the inevitable results, how- 
ever, and the conclusion of the story is 
not happy, although the attempt is made 
to relieve its somberness by spiritual 
consolations experienced by Carmichael 
and his wife. 


Important New Books. 

“Monte Carlo,” Margaret de Vere 
pole; Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Bluebeard,” Kate Douglas Wiggin; Har- 
per & Bros. 

“The Shears of Delilah,” Virginia T. van 
de Water; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Masks of Love,’ Margarita Spalding 
Gerry; Harper & Bros. 


Stac- 


“Garden Oats,” Alice Herbert; John Lane 
Co 

“The Soul of Life,” David Lisle; F. A 
Stokes Cx 

“Old Mole Gilbert Cannan; D. Appleton 
& Lo, 

“The Law of Life,” Carl Werner; Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 
“The Red Emerald,” 
B. Lippincott Co. 
“Whispering Dust,” Eldrid 
A. Stokes Co. 
“When Ghost Meets Ghost,” 
Morgan; Henry Holt & Co 
“The Flying Inn,” Gilbert K 
John Lane Co 


Reed Scott; J. 


John 
Reynolds; F. 
William de 
Chesterton ; 
Selma 


Home,” Lagerlof; E. 


“Lilucrona’s 
P. Dutton & Co 

“The Light of Western Stars,” 
Harper & Bros 

“The Seething Pot,” G. A. 
George H. Doran Co. 


Zane Grey; 


Birmingham ; 
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N this number you have the opening in- 
Stallment of the story that was big 
enough to put aside temporarily our policy 
of “everything complete in each number.” 
As we said in announcing this feature, we 
can recall no more striking figure in Ameri- 
can fiction than John Tremaine since the 
day of Ford’s Honorable Peter Sterling 
twenty years ago. 

Miss Van Vorst’s story is not a serial in 
the generally accepted use of the term. She 
has not sacrificed the unity of her narrative 
by sprinkling it with artificial subclimaxes 
designed to hold the reader in suspense be- 
tween installments. The ideal serial has sel- 
dom been an excellent novel. There is all 
the difference between the two that there 
is between a luxurious, smooth-running ex- 
press train with one point in view and the 
bumpety accommodation which has to stop 
at every little station along the line. Nor 
are we handling “John Tremaine, Thief,” as 
an ordinary serial. We are giving it to you 
in four big parts, each almost the length of 
a short book. There will be no constant 


interruption of the action;-no dissipation of - 


the atmosphere. In the June section you will 
see how the story grows in power and in- 
terest as it goes along. 
oe 
RE you following Albert Ter- 
hune’s sparkling “Stories of the Super- 
women”? Last month for us 
Lola Montez, who, in the course of her hectic 
career, incidentally turned the kingdom of 
Bavaria topsy-turvy. In this number he pre- 
sents Adrienne Lecouvreur, “the actress heart 
queen,” whom the great Saxe is said to have 
loved better than any one but himself. For 
the June number he has drawn an animated 
picture of Adah Menken, “the idol. of poets 
and pugilists.”” An American of obscure 
birth, she early rose to the height of no- 
toriety. Among the first of her many mar- 
riages was that to John C. Heenan, then 
the star of the prize-fighting world. But 
seems soon to’ have turned from 


Payson 


he pictured 


her taste 


the physical to the intellectual, for we find 
on the list of her later admirers such names 
as Swinburne, Dickens, Reade, the elder Du- 
mas, and Gautier. Mr. Terhune presents her 
kaleidoscopic career in a way that makes the 
reader feel something of her wonderful fas- 
cination. 

Two of our old friends take leave of us 
in the next AINsLeE’s, Sandy McGrab and 
Pippa Carpenter, “the woman with a past.” 
Sandy meets with one more tribulation back 
in his native Kirkhumphries before he is 
finally united to his beloved Juliet. Anna 
Alice Chapin’s alluring heroine finds well- 
deserved happiness through an unusual ad- 
venture in San Francisco. Miss Chapin has 
succeeded in transferring to paper something 
of that peculiar charm which has made San 
Francisco “a city that is loved by all the 
world.” 


HE novelette for the June number is a 
Western story. Wait. Please do not 
stop here. Read on far enough for us to 
tell you that it isn’t the sort of Western story 
you think it is. It is not made up of stage 
Indians who grunt stoically and drink fire 
not stringing glass 
trade; or of profes- 
dance halls 
It con- 
tains no. well-tanned, young 
hero before whose level gaze the swarthy 
Mexican slowly lowers his gun. It contains 
no sweet-faced heroine from back East, who 
misjudges her lover because of the cruel in- 
sinuations emanating from the jealous dance- 
hall woman with the tired eyes and painted 
cheeks. No, this novelette is just a delight- 
fully told tale with an interesting plot en- 
acted by real people. Perhaps it would be 
less misleading to call it a story of the West, 
rather than a Western siory. “For Value 
Received” is the title of it, and Ida Warner 
MacLean is its author. 
Of the short stories in the same issue, 
can be taken as typifying the wide 


they are 


tourist 


when 

for the 
sional bad men who 
and derail the Golden Gate Limited. 
clean-limbed 


water 
beads 
shoot up 


three 
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variety of all of them. Since O. Henry’s 
time, no writer in AINSLEE’s has blended 
humor and pathos with such human results 
as Bonnie R. Ginger. Those of you who 
read her “Out for Self-expression,” “What 
Every Woman Hasn't,” and “Doing Things 
Right” will not be wrong in expecting the 
unexpected in her next story, “So Much for 
Love.” 

Ethel Train’s rare gift of seeing into the 
hearts of children is well known to AINs- 
Lee's readers. All of you who have children, 
or who have ever been children, will find in 
“The Ugly Duckling” the same delicate 
charm, the same sure yet unobtrusive analy- 
sis, that made “The Star Child” and “The 
Little Pink Girl” so appealing 

Differing as widely from either of these as 
they: do from each other is “Peter and Paul,” 
a delightful love story, by. Wells Hastings. 
It has something of the quality of “Another 
Desert Island,” Mr. Hastings’ contribution to 
the April issue. 

Sy) 


SOULFUL-EYED, precious-seeming per- 
son, in submitting a manuscript for 
our consideration recently, expressed the fear 
that it might be “over the heads” of maga- 
zine readers. The fault with this particular 
story, we discovered, was not that it was 
over our heads, but that it was not high 
enough over our heads. It’s only the gas 
lamps and lower lights that are shut off from 
the man in the street by the intervening 
studio building in which the highbrow lives. 
Everybody can see the stars 
that is 


Everything popular for the mo 


necessarily good, of course. But 


ment is not 


nothing car or rood to be popular 


Homer—assu Z Hemer was one 


AINSLEE’S 


man—Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, .and 
Stevenson all were popular writers. Their 
work was so far above people’s heads that 
it could be seen by multitudes. 

The work of Homer is so popular that 
after thousands of years it inspired a retired 
tradesman to discover ancient Troy. 

A boisterous little ten-year-old boy of our 
acquaintance picked up “Treasure Island” 
the other day, and became so absorbed in it 
that the cat found life a heaven on earth 
until he had finished it. A student of litera- 
ture, in addition to the narrative, would have 
wonderful beauty of the 
appeal 


appreciated the 


style. If Stevenson had made his 


only to the boy, or only to the scholar, he 


could never have achieved his wide popu- 
larity. He has put into his work the 
that he had. The boy found a rattling good 
story and was satisfied. How much more 
a reader gets out of Stevenson depends upon 
his ability to find it. 

The favorite author of the late “Big Tim” 
Sullivan, New York’s East Side political 
boss, was Charles Dickens. Sullivan 
expressed a wish for some American Dickens 
to do for his people on the, Bowery what the 
English Dickens had done for his own char- 
acters. But Dickens was not writing down 
to Big Tim. If he had been, even if he had 
still managed to appeal to him, he would 
have shut himself off from the rest of his 
public. He was writing up—up high. 

We are often asked by writers what sort 
AINSLEE’s. We 
far above 


best 


once 


of stories we most want for 
popular 


people’s heads that, like the 


want stories—stories so 


stars, everybody 
an see them 
In the weve! 


content to go on publishing the 


meatitime { 
enter- 


most 


taining fiction we can find 
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The Book Hit of the Year! 


Over 75,000 Copies Sold in Advance of Pablication. 


This prize winning novel is 
justifying the verdict of the 
judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
and Mr. S. S. McClure) 
in awarding it first prize in 
competition with more than 
500 manuscripts. It stands 
out pre-eminently as the 
book hit of the year and is 
receiving a cordial reception 
from book lovers every- 
where. y 


Diane of the Green V 


by Leona Dalrymple 
The Novel That Won The $10,000 Prize 


If you delight in a well written romance that will hold your interest 
from start to finish, by all means buy a copy of this fascinating novel. 


A Breezy Story — Entertainingly Told 


It is not a ‘‘problem’’ or “‘sex’’ novel; it does not deal with woman suffrage; it does 
not argue. Diane of the Green Van is frankly a story for entertainment. Most of the 
scenes are laid in the big out-of-doors; it fairly breathes the spirit of the open. It is swift 
in movement, full of constant surprises, unusual situations, bright and witty in dialogue; 
through it all runs an absorbing romance deftly woven. Diane of the Green Van 
is wholesome and clean—with stirring action and striking drama. It’s a big fine story! 








Standard novel size; 440 pages. Handsome cloth binding, 
stamped in gold; characteristic jacket printed in four colors; 
delightful illustrations in colortone by ReGinaLD Bikcu. 


At All Dealers—Price $1.35 Net 
Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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From small beginnings in 1810 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
in 1914, 
present preeminent position in the 
fire insurance field. Its steady 
growth in strength has been unre- 
tarded by the enormous losses it 


pany has, reached its 


has paid to its policyholders both 
in the great conflagrations of 
American History and in those 


small but persistent losses which 
occur somewhere every minute of 


every day and night. 
Willingness to adjust 
fairly, ability to pay fully and 
readiness to pay promptly are the 
three great fire insurance virtues 
and they are the explanation of 
the “Hartford’s” growth and 


prosperity. 


losses 


When you need Fire Insurance 


Insist on the “Hartford” 
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Build your home around 
ideal Rte 


A house in which waste and ex- 
travagance have a loose rein is 
never a happy home. Genuine 
economy does much to favor 
domestic peace. Old fashioned 
heating methods afford little 
protection to the windward side 
of the rooms— waste the valu- 
able heat up the chimney—or 
overheat some rooms in the effort 
to drive needed heat to exposed 
rooms. The ideal in heating 
comfort and fuel economy is 
reached and permanently guar- 
anteed by an outfit of 


AMERICAN re |D FAL IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators utilize no 


more than the exact amount of fuel needed to warm 
RADIATORS BOILERS rooms uniformly. Automatic regulators stop all fuel 

waste by instant control of draft and check dampers. 
Besides, fuel can be saved by turning off radiators in any rooms where warmth is not always needed. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made for every size of cottage, mansion, flat, 
church, school, store, garage, or public building. They produce the most healthful warmth known 
— free from ash-dust, coal-gases and soot — thereby also saving much cleaning labor and damage 


to furnishings. 

In choosing from the big IDEAL Boiler line, you can select a type just right for your needs — for 

water, steam or vapor, for hard coal, wood, gas, soft coal, lump, run-of-mine or screenings; or you 

can choose our new DOWN-DRAFT type for smokeless burning of low-grade soft coals (plentiful 
and cheap in many localities.) 

IDEAL- AMERICAN a oes outfits will wear for a century or more; require no annual over-hauling to keep in order. 
Sectional parts go together by finely machined iron-to-iron water-ways which never 
require packing or attention. Consider present attractive price and low cost of 
upkeep and absence of repairs, with the fact that our outfits 
increase rental and sales values—and you will see that the outfit 
is more than a choice — it’s a big paying investment. 

Let us help you choose wisely. Build around the heart of 

any home— which is ideal heating. Whether seeking to com- 

fort your present building or you are planning a new 

home or other 
building, our 


ey 
booklets 





Sn _ mailed free 
No. 6-22-w IDEAL Boiler and Vacuum Cleaner Cee Seer 
400 sa. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN y yes: 
Rac adignors. costing the owner Ask also for catalog of the in formation 
were used to heat this cot- a co willbe wort 
tage. At this price the goods ARCO WAND SUCCESS our while 
can be bought of any reputable, ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- y 
competent Fitter. This did not : . : ; —put yo u 
include cost of labor, pipe, valves, chine with suction pipe under no obli- 
freight, etc., which are extra, and ; i 
vary according to climatic and FURRERG to each floor. gation = buy. 
other conditions. Act now! 
i 39 


Write Department ; 


sera" AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY = *gs22 Mise 
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The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 







































Assets, over é 323 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, (ashoding Policy Sinerve $260, 000 000) 297 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over P 25 Million Dollars 
Amount Set Aside for Holders of Deferred Dividend 

Policies, over . ‘ 31 Million Dollars 


Dividends Payable to Policyholders i in 1914, over . 6% Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . ° . 34 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders, since organiza- 
tion, over r : ; P ‘ ‘ ; 300 Million Dollars 


Number of Policies in Force, - ; 12 Million 
Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Seon, over ‘ 92 Million Dollars 


Voluntary Concessions —_ ss eases to aaa 
nearly ° ° - 18% Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 











| aig Over Two Billion 
ms one 406 Million 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR ip - | Dollars 
Life Insurance 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 90 
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Weighs only 
11 ounces 





Dimensions 
1%23 2 4% 
inches 


Loads in day- 
light 


Makes good 
pictures 
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An efficient 
camera 





for 
$5.00 


Premoette Jr. 


A marvellously compact camera, just a trifle 
larger than the pictures it makes, and so well 
made, so carefully equipped and tested, that it 
makes pictures equal in quality to those made 
by much larger and more expensive cameras. 

It will go into any coat pocket or a lady’s hand- 
bag, and will produce sharp, crisp negatives which 
will yield good size pictures by contact or excel- 
lent enlargements of almost any size. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1 is well made in every 
respect, it loads in daylight, is fitted with ball 
bearing automatic shutter and carefully tested 
lens, and makes 2%x38% pictures. The Premo- 
ette Jr. No. 1A, similar to No. 1 but for 2% x4% 
pictures, price $8.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue—a book that no one interested in 
photography should be without. It describes the many Premo advan- 
tages fully—the daylight loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, the Premo Film Pack and 
tank developing system. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN THE HALL 


AS FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE USUALLY LASTING, A BEAUTIFUL 
DRAWING ROOM, A FINELY APPOINTED LIBRARY, A CHARMING /) 
DINING ROOM WILL NOT REMOVE THE IMPRESSION OF AN UN- 
INTERESTING HALL. THE HALL SHOULD STRIKE THE KEYNOTE j 
OF THE DECORATIVE SCHEME, HINTING AT WHAT MAY BE EX- 
PECTED BEYOND. j 
ALL SUCCESSFUL DECORATIVE SCHEMES ARE SUBSERVIENT TO 
ARCHITECTURAL CONDITIONS. APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS PROP- 
ERLY ASSEMBLED WILL GIVE TO THE SIMPLEST HALL DISTINCTION e 
AND CHARM, BUT BACK OF THIS ASSEMBLAGE MUST BE THE f 
SKILL AND TRAINING OF ONE WHO KNOWS. é 
BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATIVE SCHEMES UPON 
REQUEST. , 


B08) TIFFANY «S) STVDIOS [6 = 


347-555 MADISON A’ R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“As right as a watch.” 


S° small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pictures 154 x 2% inches. 
So accurate is this little 
camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost—to the post card 
size (3 4 x 5 4), for instance, 


at sixteen cents. 





Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Actual Size. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, - = += $6.00 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.8, - - - =- - 12.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, - - - 22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Heda getaiague Love of pest ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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This Handsome 14K 


Gold Plated “Bull” Watch 


To Every Man Sending 5c for a Sack of “Bull” Durham Tobacco 


This Watch Charm is unusually attractive in appearance and 
design. It is /4K gold plated, and will prove a decided ornament 
to any Watch Fobor WatchChain. We are making this unusual 
Free Offer in order to induce more smokers to try “rolling their 
own” fresh, fragrant, hand-made cigarettes from world-famous 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


As many cigarettes are rolled with “Bull” Durham in a year 
as all brands of ready-made cigarettes in this country combined. 
There isa unique, delightful aroma to “Bull” Durham that is not found 
in any other tobacco. It is produced by an exclusive process, 
known only to the makers of “Bull” Durham. Once you have 
learned this delicious, distinctive flavor, your taste will always call 
for it, and you will always recognize “Bull” Durham anywhere 
by its savory aroma. There is nothing else like it in the world. 


Send 5 cents and we 
pofth for FREE 4 I REE will mail you pre- 
with each 5c sack paid, anywhere in 

me 6=sU. S..,a 5- cent sack of “Bull” Durham, 


GENUINE 


a Book of cigarette papers, and this 14K : DURHAM 


old plated “Bull” Watch Charm, Free. 

Ne will also send you an illustrated book- 
let showing how to “roll your own” ciga- : 
rettes with “Bull” Durham tobacco. In ZR “4 
writing please mention name and address : k Wes 
of your ood dealer. Address “Bull” || eure Tobec 
Durham, Durham, N. C. Room 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


i'r 
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A Spring Summons | 
to Good Health 


experience all the delights of the joyful 

Springtime and receive all the tonic effect that 

makes for a young old age, try a course of 
home drinking of 


Vans 
PYLS | cn pymer sia 


T will tone up and revive the entire Are YOU? 


body and give a new impetus to your 


























; mental faculties, EVANS’ ALE isa The man before the desk works with 
natural product scientific blended into his hands and is paid for his /ador. 
a nutritious, delicious malt tonic bev- The man behind the desk works with 


> : : his Head and is paid for his know!- 
erage of exceptional merit. edge. It is merely a question of 


In bottles and splits. Any dealer or KNOWING HOW. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS “i733 Hudson, N. Y. 





The first step in ‘‘knowing how’? is 
simply a matter of cutting out, filling 
in and mailing us the coupon shown 


below. 
’ ’ In return we will show you how to improve 
your position, increase your salary, or get 
» into a more congenial occupation, without 
> leaving home or losing an hour of time from 


your present work. 


There are no requirements beyond the 
ability to read and write, and the ambition 
to succeed. 






efrigerators 


Sold direct from factory to you. 
Freight prepaid. 30 days tree 
trial in your home. Easy monthly 
payments if desired. 

The ‘White Frost” was adopted by the U. S. Govern- 


Thousands of men date the beginning of their 
Success to the day they filled in (th: upon, 
Take the first step in your own advance- 
ment today. Mail the Coupon NOW. 
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ment, after rigid tests, for use in Panama, where per- e 
fect refrigeration, sanitation and ice economy are so = INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS + 
vital. Tue “‘White Frost” is beautiful as well as san- e Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. ° 
itary, Perfect refrigeration, Made entirely of @ Explain; without any obligation on my part, how I 4 
metal. Enameled snowy-white, inside and @ can qualify for the position before which I mark X. - 
out. Revolving Shelves, T rimmings solid e 
ox brass, nickeled. Anti-friction, roller @ 1 Salesmanship Civil Service ° 
) bearing casters. 9 years on the @ 4 Electrical Engine jookk eeping ng ° 
market. Lasts a lifetime. (25 year e@| Electric Lighting § Supt. Stenography & Typewriting . 
J), guaranty.) Saves its price in cost e Jaeehons Expert Show Cand Winns, ° 
\ : in, 
, of ice—very economic = Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting : 
) 
Please, Bob, buy me a White } rchite ctural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer Comm ercial Ilustratin; ° 
| Frost Refrigerator.” © Concrete Construction Industrial Designing . ° 
That’s what thousands of women @] Mechanical Engineer Comm ercial Law + 
’ have said, after seeing the “White ° Civil Engineer English Beonches * ° 
” ache 
Frost”. Buy one and pay for it i Mine Supediatendent Poultry Farming ° 
on easy terms, while using it in @] Stationary En Teacher Spanish ° 
| your home. Prices low and pay- . Plumbing hSteom: Fitting Agriculture French 7 
ment so easy you will never ° Gas Engines Chemist German . 
miss the money. Remember— ° © 
30 days free trial and all freight © Name ° 
paid. Send posta) for free ° — —~© 
catalog. $ Present Employer ont 
° 
Metal Stamping Co, © St. and No. . 
Dept. 565 ° . 
x" ‘ 
3 . eo City___ State ; e 
-* Jackson, Mich. SS eTee Serre eee eee eee eS ee ee eT 
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Keep YOUr ir 
LNG and Glassy 





And occasional light dress- 
ings of Cuticura Ointment 
do so much to purify and 
beautify the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands that it is your duty 
to use them exclusively. 


2% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


7 \5 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world, Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.5.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 


Potter Drug aud Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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Oak and 


= CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


The modern Oakland is the ma- 
ture issue of a healthy growth. 
It is powerful—beautiful—com- 
plete—a concrete reflection of 
cosmopolitan good taste. 
In a word— it is the mechanical 
expression of men who know 
not only what constitutes the 
efficient motor car of today, but 
who see the trend of things so 
clearly that they are able to con- 
sider in retrospect what other 
makers regard as _ prospective. 
This explains Oakland leadership. 
Consider the car shown here. At $1200 
it compels you to alter your standards of 
price value. Itis a pacemaker for 1914. 
Look at the artistic care with which the 
lines of the pure stream line body have 
been fashioned, with what pleasing 
curves the harsh corners have been 
displaced, 
The strong, powerful motor, the big 
friction-eliminating bearings, the left- 
side drive, center control, the famous 
Delco starting, lighting and ignition 
system, German Silver V-shaped radi- 
ator, extra-deep upholstery, side doors, 
concealed hinges, large luggage com- 
partments, extra pockets; all these re- 
finements and important features indi- 
cate the complete, up-to-date character 
of the car. 

Oakland Book D explains in detail. 

Ask foracopy and the name of the 

nearest dealer. A wide range of de- 

signs and horsepower ratings in 

Sixes and Fours 

Prices $1150 to $2600, f£ o. b. factory 

All cars fully equipped. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF MICHIGAN 


















MICHIGAN 
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Economy 

















Cleanliness 











Satisfaction 




















The OSTERMOOR 


Trade-Mark Guarantees Sleep—Comfort— 
Economy—Cleanliness—Satisfaction 


But the trade-mark does you no good S 

if you don’t insist on seeing it before 

you buy a mattress—and if you don’t 

believe in the Ostermoor sufficiently ey 


to refuse any one of the hundreds of 
imitations which are offered in its 
place—at a lower price—of’ course. 
Their cheapness (of their economy) is 
their only excuse. 


Send for Free Book 
of 144 pages, with samples of ticking. 


A baindsome, full-size Ostermoor mat- 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 
tress, 4 {t. 6 in. wide and 6 it. 3 in. long, $15.00 
elegantly finished, will be sent to you, atin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs... 16.50 
express prepaid, same day we gctyour * “ 
“A check or money order. Your moncy 
@ will be returned without question if 3 
you are dissatisfied at the end of 30 ExtraThick French Edge, 601bs.30.00 
days. Mattresses packed in leatherette Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs .. 35.00 
Paper and burlap, fully protected, 


Imperial Double Stitched 
OSTERMOOR & CO. French Roll, 80 Ibs, ........... 55.00 
4 174 Elizabeth Street, New York — ysattresses in two parts, SOc extra. 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Cv., lic, 
Montreal 








MATTRESSES COST 


Express Prepaid 
A.C.A. Ticking, 45 Ibs ...... 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 


Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45,00 





Smalicr sizes cost $1 less each size, 














No Plates—No Films 
New Camera Just Out 


HERE at last—the very 
camera you have always 

wanted—a camera for man, wo- 
mat morekik i No experience n: eed- 
operate. Amazing inven- 

= Think of it! fcterep taken and 
finished on the spot in s minute’s time 


os Mandel. -ette’’ 


A oneminutecamera. Elim- 
inates films, plates, printing and 
dark room. No fuss, muss or 
trouble. No developer worries, 
Pictures cost you only lige each 

e. Great camera inven- 
tion. Get 8 py slandel-ette" for 
our vacation. se it fora cccnstenae 
‘ou can't afford to be without one. 


Special Money Back Offer 


We are the inventors and 

quannfacturers of the anneal -ette’’ 
Camera and want everybody to own one. 

We sell it direct to you and at rock bot- 

tom pri Order from is ad; uke 

pic ‘Soraifee ee camera; iene id it doe: 

mot « do ai im, we will retun your 

y. This fair offer fully 





about 4x COMPLETE 
Loads ane with sotes $5.0 OUTFIT 


cards at one time—no dark room 


post) 
nece: Universal focus lens Outfit Bt tele Ee **Mandel-ette” 






prod sha: eter: t all raand supplies to make 16 ee 
Gietoneen, Pariees wertang cheb ey pag! gle 

ter. Combined “3-In-1" Develop- fnaiinis bletures PS ot noe 
er eliminates any other solution. Order now. 


Pictures develop automatically in about thi: 

(os ane eee Sees ‘BOOK oa Pe 242 
develop. Plain instructions with baw gg» A is 4 tg 
each outfit enable you to ben actual big saving in maki t th 
making pictures the very the "Ma: Fn l-et tte * "You ~The 
outfit arrives. SEND FOR bored a for profit too too and earn money, oon 
OUTFIT ToDay. one minute pictures. Sead fer book 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE Co. 

















2 Public 
ae Chisege’ ae bead e801 busenses St, Ren veen ney. 











Please mention this magazine when 


Your Hair Glossy and Abundant 


Why should not theskin of your face be 
as smooth and clear as that of your body? 

In 6 minutes a day we can enliven and 
rejuvenate your face to an extent you 
now believe impossible. 

Let us help you to brighten tired eyes; relax tense 
muscles; seteve wrinkles, keep your skin clear, your 
hair glossy and abundant, your hands dainty and attract- 
ive, your feet comfortable. We do it 


By Natural Means 


bringing to your nerves aud muscles a renewe 
ing circulation of warm, purified blood, Tole us of any 
other efec 
Physical Culture not. mentioned 
for the Face |." 
This work is in charge of my nieces, who 
have been trained by me to help you todo for Wrinkles 
your face what I have helped over 65,000 Tired, Weak 
women to do for their pao. y persenet ™ 
advice is always available for any pupil. , 
Susanna Cocroft Crow’s Feet 


a a 
Stee 







' if you look older than you are, yes 

it is cause you are not doing . 

what you should to help nature Tes 
Do the thing that is right for D vuble Chi we 

rou: Let us hel RB you to be sure. Lab os 
ully one-third of our pupils Flabby, Thin 

are sent us by former Neck 


pupils. If you have any Pimples 

of the blemishes men- low Skin 

tioned on this coupon, Freckled Ski 
MARK “x” a 

opposite your defects and send | Thin Hair 


tous. We will also send you our 1 : 
FREE BOOK on Oily Hair 

















Self Improvement. Dry Hair 
Srace ttildred Culture Comes Tender, In- 
S. Michigan Ave., Dept, 3 flamed Feet 
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AINSLEE'’S 





To avoid “drop stitches” have your 
corsets fitted with 


Hose Supporters, the only kind hav- 
ing the Oblong Rubber Button. 


Sample set of four Sew-ons for Women, 50c. postpaid, 
Sample pair of P'in-ons for Children, p’tp’d 16¢.(give age) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, 











»RIDER AGENTS WANTED 






in each town be oor and — ee y 1914 model, Write 
Sor Specia er. Fit 
Guaranteed 1914Models PIO to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
1912 and AoisM to 
LOFr 







Great od pnw Sale. 
We Approval without a cent 
deposit, hig Pn a 
ees kchlow ? 40 10 Days’ Free Trial 
E. coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
sundries, Aal/ usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY till you get our catalogue and offer. “rte 


MEAD CXCLE CO. Dept. p-110 CHICAG® 

















Detroit Marine Engine 


Uses Gasoline or Kerosene 













ing community. 
Special wholesale 
ares on first out- 
tsold, Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire, 
Engine starts without cranking; reversi« P 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 


Detroit Engine ‘Works, 1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 









BE: A’ TRAVEEIN 
SALESNan® 


eam $1000 to $5000 Year 


asalesman in eight weeks by mail 


You can learn to be 
and be earning while youarelearning. No former exper- 


ience required. Write today for particulars large list of 
openings and testimonials from is of our stu- 
ents now earning $ to $500 a aoe nearest office 
Dept, 16 National ' i Satenspon’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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VICHY 


Owned by and bottled under the direct 
control of the French Government 


Water i z 


Used at meals 
prevents Dys- 
pepsia and re- 
lieves Gout, In- 
digestion and 


Uric Acid. 
Ask your Physician 





Note the Name 





ASK THIS MAN TO 
READ YOUR LIFE. 


His Wonderful Power to Read Human Lives at 
Any Distance Amazes All Who Write to Him. 
Thousands of people in all walks of life have bene- 

fited by this man’s advice. He tells you what you 
are capable of, and how you can be successful. He 
mentions your friends and enemies 
and describes the good and bad 
periods in your life. 

His description as to past, present 
and future events will astonish and 
help you. All he wants is your 
name (written by yourself), your 
birth date and sex to guide him in 
his work. Money is not neces- 
sary. Mention the name of this 
paper and get a Trial Reading free. 
If you want to take advantage of 
this special offer and obtain a re- 
view of your life simply send your —=«= 
full name, address, the date, month and year of 
birth (all clearly written), state whether Mr., Mrs. “ 
or Miss, and also copy the following verse in 
your own handwriting: 

“Your power is marvelous 
So people write; 
Please read my life, 
Are my prospects bright?’’ 

If you wish you may enclose 10 cents (stamps of 
your own country) to pay postage and clerical work. 

Send your letter to Clay Burton Vance, Suite 2868-B, 

Palais-Royal, Paris, France. Do not enclose coins 

in your letter. Postage on letters to France is 5 cents. 
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Ne Always Cherish 







This Diamond Ring is our t special. It stands alone Our handsome 11 illustrated 
as themost perfect Diamond Ring ever produced. Only truly be called the ** Book of Bargains. 
the finest quality pure white diamonds, perfect in cut / L popular styles in Jewelry : ! 

and fullof fiery brilliancy, are used. Skillfully mount- rar ) 6 beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid 

ed in our famous Loftis *‘Perfection’’ 14ksolid gold #4 4 ‘ mountings— exquisite things— that 


cash stores at double our prices. Our watches, too, 
are big bargaina. Select anything desired and 
Let Us Send It to You on Approval 
If satisfactory, send us one-fifth of purchase price 

ia as first payment, balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. We pay all delivery 

Diamond Ring in many different sizes and_prices. charges. Send for Catalog today--NOW. Don’t delay, 
Also allother new, fashionable mountings. Send for - A Diamond is the best investment you can make 
jo Catalog. Itisfree, Write today. \ oe "a Diamonds increase in value 10 to20 per cent each year. 


6-prong ring, which possesses every line of grace #j 
andbeauty. Thisisthe Diamond Ring she wants. 


No. 659 is Our Big Leader, Price $50. $ 
ONTH 


TERMS, PER M 


Our large Catalog shows the Loftis ‘*Perfection” 


















. i MM A diamond is the ideal gift for the loved one. We give 
FTIS Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry . aan d I gi a jov: one. gi 


Dept, N543 er values and easier terms t! 
st, CHICAGO, ILL. Stores alsoin: PITTSBURGH. ST. 





BROS & CO. i353 108 N.S 
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Dthersill’s Seasick Remhéd 
tiie r ri 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, ’ 
5, aay 
Officially adopted by Steamship Companies” oe: 
both fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest 
authorities—and used by travelers the world over, 
Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products, or their derivatives. 
Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough fo1 
24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 
The One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book sent by request, without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY GO., Detroit, Mich. | 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street. London; Montreal, New. York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamborg. 


Ny Wo 
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The Greatest and Most 


Attractive Cruise Ever Planned 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
§.S.CLEVELAND (17,000tons) through the Canal 
arriving at San Francisco in time for the Opening of the 
’anama-Pacific Exposition. Price includes all necessary 
expenses ashore and aboard. Write for illustrated book. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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How does your complexion | 
compare with mine? 


NYAL’S | & 4, spa oe 
FACE | pechiegre noo: 
CREAM . 










FY $ . rovides a dandy 
will beautify yours. | rae BA vacation. Staunch, 


The Care of the Com 
plexion. 
NYAL COMPANY 

1265 Jefferson Ave. 
. Det oit, Mich. 
a : 5, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


Sold only by “‘Nyal” Druggists. | : 
end10c,/stamrsorsilver) | - sg ES ‘ everywhere. 5 
tur valuable | y an a or catalog. 
4 eminent authority on | - 4 a4 Old Town Canoe Co. 
Th : < 












Healthand Strength 
For You 


A good circulation gives more 
vital energy to the system and 
overcomes sluggishness and in- 
activity. 

Dr. Thacher’s Abdominal and 
Kidney Vitalizer for men, 
women ‘and children gives a 
vigorous full, free circulation 
through the whole center of 
the body and instills new life 
and energy into the blood and 
nerves, giving buoyancy, youth- 
ful elasticity and vigor that 
comes only from a bounding, 
tingling circulation. 


Send For FREE BOOK 


illustrating and describing every- 
thing and giving full information, 
showing how to apply magnetic 
force to any part of the body to 
give strength where there is weak- 
ness. Describe your case fully 
and we will advise you free. We 
will send you the proof and the 
evidence. Then you can use your 
own good judgment. 
THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Inc. 

Suite 580, 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















The box is the greatest 
novelty in the cigarette 
business, and is made 
just like the expensive 
gold cases, 










The distinctive 
cigarette in the 
distinctive box. 


Se 


prain 


_.<ageag 
Bud Cigarettes 


20c. per package. Plain or Cork Tip. 
Made of Selected Pure Turkish Tobacco 
with a distinctive individual blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of 
discrimination and taste. 


Ask your dealer for Rup | CGARETTES, If he doesn't 
keep them send $1.00 ackages (50 cigarettes). 
Sent prepaid to any 4 a, ou it be glad we asked 
you to smoke them. 


BUD CIGARETTE CO., 2 Rector St., NEW YORK CITY 











Please mention this magazine 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








Your 
News Dealer 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, rent 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
and is, therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. ‘Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 








able? 


Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEO- 
PLE’S, NEw Story and ‘Torp-NoTcH 
magazines. Select those you want 
and he will gladly deliver them to 
your residence regularly. 


Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 


search for it. 








STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 





> SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No ‘‘positions’’ 
—no “ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’*—no “‘word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes."’ 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing sparetime, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
Correspondence Schoola, 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago; mi, 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent 
the hair from growing again. Easy, 
painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write to-day. 


D.J.Mahler, 295-1 Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 


when 














answering advertisements. 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


If you prefer Plain Ends ask for the 
Milo Red Box 


Cork Tips in the Milo 
Yellou Label Box 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


lowed on every bicycle we sell. We Shipon 


r(mO\*lar |. 
WRISTLET 1)3 C p 
and trial to anyone in the U.8. and prepay othe rciont. 


THE LATEST PARISIAN FAD If if you are not satistied with t the bieyele after using it 


Made of genuine suede leather f ‘ CTORY Pi ae 1) Baby 

1.” . A Do not icye! 

The bag is edged off with a beau- M FAC RY PRICES £ Bo not by a blow ae 
tiful cross stitching, and at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalog. 


wristlet with an Engli t 2-88 ws Mm of oe aign rade bicycles and sundries anti — our un- 
crease. Sets c y ; 3 $1 HLY CO and marvelous new spe 


offers. 
brown, gree ane co @ cent to writes postal and 
vs pele Ds oh m, pare , ere ys j Y ST everything will be sent you 
a 1g » and black ge nuine ee FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable 
morocco, This is our information. Do Not Wait; write it NOW! 


TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, tam 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER perta. re ~pairs and sundries of all kinds at half usual Om ta 
to you. Set sent postpaid MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.D-110 CHICAGO 
for 35e. Money re- — . . ae : 
S funded if not 


satisfactory 


Exactly What 


_You Should 


You can I know it, 
because | have reduced 
32,000 women and have 


NATIONAL MAIL P. O. Box 2046 
ORDER CO., Dept. B, NEW YORK. 


For The Money Ever Built 


$[3() Fox Greatest Motor Boat 


MULLINS 16 foot special steel launch 
affords the pleasures of motor boating, and pro- 
vides a safe, seaworthy, Ys dependable motor boat, 


with graceful lines and beautiful finish—Absoe 
lutely Guaranteed Against Puncture—Safe as a 
life boat, with air chambers concealed beneath 
decksin bow and stern—Can’t warp, split, dry out 
or rot—No seams to calk—No cracks to leak. 

Mm NS $130 Special Launch is equipped with 2- 
Cycle, 3-H. P. Ferro engines, that can’t stall peed 8 1-2 
to 9 Ls an hour—One’ man control—Fitted with 
MULLINS silent andere —— exhaus' 

This 16 footer sea’ »ple re 4 foot 
beam and 11 foot 4 os ~ xit—Positively the greatest 
launch value ever offered. rite today for beautifully 
es rates boat catalog, containing full aca 

W. H. MULLINS COMP 
326 Franktin St. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOAT 


MULLINS STEEL BOATS C 


built up as many more—~— 
scientifically, naturally, without drugs, 
in the privacy of their own rooms; 
] can build up your vitality — at the same 
time I strengthen your heart action; can 
| teach you to breath, to stand, walk and to 
correct such ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: “*I weigh 8 Ibs. leas ang 

L have gained wonderfully in strengt 

Anetheron ys: Last May I weighed ties . 

this May | weigh 126, and Oh! I feel so well. 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 44.624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author A ** Growth in Silence,"* 
““Sel-Sufictency,"’ etc. (22a 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 











Romances of Modern Business 


HE American romance is in the large office buildings and the marts of 
trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial 


leadership. 
nations is leading them! 


And it is a wonderful romance! 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The child of the world’s 


CHAPTER IV 


The Story of a Mattress 


INSPIRATION comes to us in odd 
The flash of genius may be given flame by 
a prosaic happening; masterful strokes of 
success receive impetus from a casual inci- 
dent. 

So when an old Frenchman of a quarter of a 
century ago fidgeted in the pew of his pro- 
vincial church and wondered why worship of 
the Almighty must be attended with hard 
benches he was approaching a genuine service 
to the world. 

The Gallic squire did not create a new relig- 
ion, nor conceive an improved form of wor- 
ship, nor rise in rebellion against prayer and 
meditation; but while the priest was chanting 
the Litany, he thought out of a way of assist- 
ing churchgoers to a more serene spirit of 
prayer through physical comfort. 

Which was strictly in accord with his piety. 
For the Frenchman’s thought has paved the 
way to church comfort, as well as home luxury. 

But that was in France twenty-five years 
ago, and we are concerned with the prescnt 
time in the United States of America. And if 
we look for our modern reflex of the old French- 
man’s inspiration, we shall find it in the 
Ostermoor Mattress. 

This story has to do with the romance of 
the Ostermoor. A romantic history this mat- 
tress has, with its inception in a quaint village 
in Brittany, over the sea, and the story shift- 
ing to America and involving some representa- 
tive Americans. 

The old Frenchman who thought out a way 
to make pew cushions for churches little real- 
ized that his idea would make a great business 


ways. 


in far-away America. But he knew that stuffed 
cushions would be unsatisfactory for church 
purposes. So he conceived the idea of a cush- 
ion—built and not stuffed. 

A few years later, the idea was sold to an 
American, Eventually it came into the hands 
of Ostermoor & Company, then a very small 
concern, The built cushion was recognized as 
a promising article. 

Mr. M. G. Ostermoor and Mr. Edwin A. 
Ames in a modest way began making church 
cushions. ‘They renovated old ones as well. 
In those days they did not mind taking small 
jobs. Later, they developed the idea and 
made a mattress. A small trade was built 
up with hotels and hospitals; but the business 
was limited. 

Just then fate turned a lucky card for the 
owners of the Ostermoor patent when a well- 
known advertising agent had his attention di- 
rected to the new kind of mattress. He had 
never seen anything like it before. He saw 
at once its scientific side, its practical qualities 
for general appeal. 

In a few days, the agent called at the small 
office of Ostermoor & Company. He urged 
Mr. Ames to expend at least two hundred 
dollars in advertising the only mattress that 
was built and not stuffed. ‘That was in 1895. 

The suggestion was not even taken seriously. 
Today Mr. Ames tells of this with relish. 

“T had so little faith in advertising that it 
took this agent nearly three months to induce 
me to dig down in my jeans and produce the 
two hundred dollars,” he relates in his char- 
acteristic way. “He had explained over and 


This is the fourth of a series of articles that is being published to show how 
magazine advertising is serving the public. 














over again that I would be exploiting my mat- 
tress and necessarily creating a demand for it, 
but at that time I could not see the logic of it. 

“And when the agent showed me the copy 
and told me he intended spending all my money 
for a half-page in one magazine—well, what I 
thought of him wouldn’t be esthetic publicity. 

“But my surprise can be imagined when in 
a few days the orders from that one advertise- 
ment amounted to nearly one thousand dol- 
lars. Naturally, I continued to increase my 
advertising appropriation until we were using 
some thirty national magazines. 

“When I tell merchants that my advertising 
appropriation has reached two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and that my business has 
been built up through national magazine adver- 
tising, there is little need of anyone asking if I 
am a believer in national magazine advertising.” 

The Ostermoor Company not long ago cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of its 
organization, The first three years of its 
business life were meager; for the Ostermoor 
Mattress, like many other advertised com- 
modities, had a modest beginning and a 
struggle during its early existence. 

A dynamic force must be brought into the 
making of the success of a commercial product. 
This stirring influence—need it be said?—is 
the power to tell the people what the merchant 
has, and to tell them in a way that will com- 
mand attention, interest, and confidence. 


The Story of a Mattress 


‘The success of the Ostermoor Mattress is 
a striking example of the application of this 
influence to business. 

Eighteen years ago, the Ostermoor Mattress 
first was advertised in a national magazine. 
Since then its makers have consistently adver- 
tised in the magazines of national circulation. 
Today it is seldom that you lie down in a hotel, 
club, or home without reposing on an Oster- 
moor. 

Mr. Ames and his business associates freely 
give magazine advertising credit for their suc- 
cess. Hear him further: 

“Our business has grown beyond our fond- 
est expectations. As an example, I might 
state we did more business during the month 
of October, 1913, than we did during the en- 
tire year of 1896. And as the business was 
built entirely upon magazine advertising, we, 
naturally, feel indebted to the magazines.” 

But it is not sufficient merely to tell of the 
success achieved by the Ostermoor Company 
through the force of national magazine adver- 
tising; for the same power has performed an- 
other service. This is the scope of its achieve- 
ment for the buying public. 

The Ostermoor has brought comfort to 
thousands, has lightened the weariness of 
travel and lessened the strain of sickness. It 
is an important feature of our present-day 
contributions to comfort and happiness. Such 
products have more than a commercial mission. 
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as nature intended it. 
Enjoy good health as 
every woman Can. 
You should be 
VIGOR UU &, 
HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE, for 
then only are you 
normal. These are 
your birthright. | 
If you are not in 
the best of health or are dissatisfied 
with your appearance, I can surely 
help you. 
MY GUARANTEE: With my free book, 
“The Body Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself explaining 
my system, I give full particulars of my Guar- 
anteed Trial Plan whereby you can test the 
value of my instruction without risking a 
single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful” and Trial Plan today, 


Annette Kellermann 


Suite 201 A, 12 W. 31st Street, New York 














Safe as a life boat—Cannot warp or rot—No seams to ar 
but @ — = pS eep in 

' ains' ‘he easiest boat to row and to Cos 
its — To for recreation or livery. Write for Catalog of 
piotor Beate w Boats, Hunting and Fishing 
Boats and Can FR 
THE W. i MULLINS co. 











Es ot = 
than Wood Boats 


Cost Less - Last Longer 


COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra. 


tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent, 
Fifteen years successtul work for nowy apers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach y 

Send me your sketch of Presi ‘dent Wilson with 6c in 
Stamps and I willsend you a test lesson plate, also 


collection of drawings showing possibilities forYUU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL sneCorconing 
1444 Re t Schofleld ofleld Bldg.. Cc lev eland, 0, 


My Magazine “Investing for 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
you tnvesting for Profit ::agazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost —> from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists nake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. 
have decided this month to give 500 81x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Eve ry copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every emiae-aetiaee a fortune. Send your name 
and address now, mention this panes and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 10o 
acopy after you have read it six months, 

ah 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicag 
Please mention this magazine 
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Hesitation, Argen: 
tine. & All New Dances 


AULAL 















the T: Castie Walk, Hesitation Waitz 
Dream Waltz, an other popular new dances, The new book, 
“The jern x! oy Saroline Walker, gives ‘authentic. 


Mod 
plain instructions, correct diagrams and beautiful illustrations, 
especi: posed by experts. Anyone can learn. 

The Only Successful Method of Home-Iinstruction 
recognized bySociety and Professionals superior to Sidinery class or 


private instruction. Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘In‘The Modern Dances,’ 
he movements are clearly set forth and are aided with 


hotographs so that an can easily master the 
steps.’ aint two editions exhauste + in on e 
?) a hird edition now ready. Better than 


in dollars worth of private lessons, an cos! 
On Sale at best book and 
Only One Dollar musie store e every here; or. 
send dollar direct to publishers for beautifully ‘bound 
copy, pos’ -back guarantee. Order 
SAUL BROS., Pubrs., Dept.36 . 
626 Federal St. Chicago, Hl. "a 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 

ture, and btaag of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.Jd. 

Berg. Esenwei “ditor Lippincott’s Ma azine, Over 

one hundred Home Study Courses onder Professors 

in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250 page eataleg free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 
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_ I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 





If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter’ wh ve or what 
your occupation, I will ach you the Keal 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profituble” business of your 


own, and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without capital to 

become independent for life. Valuable Book and 

full particulars Free. Write today. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

M.2 Marden Building 
Washington, D. ¢, 













ital BOOK 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


DSEXE= 


“of eres on ‘oman -orD 
Lessons e Secrets oft Tr rue Haapbnses, os never baie Tel eplainiy 
oe Priceless Truth—invaluable Knowledg>—-f - or all y 


YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE 


and for young men and women about to choose Life Mates, 
Private advice to men—to women—fundamental Truths about 
Sex Force— practical Suggestions and lnior mation that will 
help any young person avoid Mistakes, Positive 


Nothing Else Just Like This Book 


ever before published, Chapters covering Basis of Perfect Love, 
Preparation for Entering Wedlock, Important Problem of the Newly 
Married, Method of Developing Sex Force, Sexual Starvation, 
Beautiful Offspring, Duties of the Husband and Wife, and hundr 

of other special subjects you should know all about. 
SPECIAL For These Remarkable Private instruc s--i bendeome 

cloth bound Book AL pape oe hg 

a Short Time Sows fA Ae Doctors; wilteat 
present supply — be sent to any address paid, for only $1.10, 


FREE Special Sreplar. if Sait romorsted te -but to be sure of securin 
&. 


coy. of send remittance of $1.1 
re’ Se telamad tn if tistied, 


not ‘life Bid satis! 
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from London La Mal < 


cat ownership 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


from Flectrical Ladustries" 


Aree : 
“Why is it thet a telephones _* the facy * Certay (£ ondon ) 
| nd mauagemen y ilure ? Other gq, "RBtY o that yy," 2Mon 
‘practically always O° out the\/? men,” that po the F, Winston + atisfa 
a Why is it — soe Britait and] felepp, "Of the flung pj, aks Of ¢ hurch iy) ton TR 
F =a and breadth of ign eew eficienf Office aa ay st =, } Gon m "ceiver telephop, Wt so 
length tinent hardly a ornana? Whe]; Ork z: © desep ent Which the floo © the 
the Conn ce service is to be 700 - 2 inflict °S 2/1 the». PUtchas.., As 
jistance § 9 y - Ic e a. d 
jong-aist@ : kong . t rture 5 the 
ip thats - h ag hat Poss 


From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found | had to talk with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, 1 had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operatortold me—though very amiably, 
l must confess—that I would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“| refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 























Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“Theaverage time required to get aconnectionwith 
Berlin is now | %4 hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years afte, the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 





























UNITED STATS ities 
peomiameiatad per year to a subscriber in the United 
NETHERLANDS States and European countries 
NORWAY e 
ouamneis (based on official reports). 
RUSSIA 
DENMARK 
GREAT BRITAIN Note: In translating European costes i 
GERMAN EMPIRE y a dollars, SS 
FRANCE been givento the relative purchasing 
ITALY 5 chee of money in Europe and the 
HUNGARY we Le as shown by oper- 
AUSTRIA 
BULGARIA 
BELGIUM 
c SPAIN 
PORTUGAL Meese 
tio *20 %30 *40 *50 *60 *70 *80 *90 *i00 *t0 *i20 *130 So *1s0 *160. *i7a 
i}. These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 





One Policy 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Punctures 90% Less 


Investigations prove that with “Nobby 
Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less 
than with the average tire. 

The big, thick “nobs” on “Nobby 
Tread” Tires stand out so far from the 
shoe that nails, glass, sharp stones, etc., 
hardly ever reach the shoe. 

Study the “nobs” their size, their 


thickness, and the way they are placed, 
and you will understand why. 


And remember this—you have got to : 
wear out these big, thick, tough “nobs”. 
before you even start to wear out the 
extra strong tire underneath—that is one 
reason why experts call “Nobby Treads.” 








Two Tires in One 


The original wear-resisting quality, the quantity of rubber, the methods of con- 
struction—all have been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” Tires, and main- 
tained regardless of cost and regardless of price competition. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the 


world, and they are REAL anti-skid Tires. 


mileage records, 


Based solely upon their remarkable 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 





are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material— 


BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


9,000 Miles 





Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and 
rear wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread” Tires. If he has no stock on hand, insist that 
he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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lvst es e besides delicious 


and beneficial. confection! . 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 


ally sealed with 
EOF PURITY” - 


Bbsolute that it is 


fater-proof, damp- 
proof, dust- 
proof — even 
air-proof. 


It’s clean, pure, 
healthful if it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 


for the 
spear 





For All Babies 


AFEST and best for your baby because it 
is the real boric powder, with just the right 
amount of a mild yet efficient antiseptic and 


other soothing and sanative ingredients. 

Colgate’s is for all grown-ups too, because it brings 
relief from hot weather stickiness and makes 
summer dressing comfortable. Its wide choice of 
perfumes insures the satisfying of all preferences. 


Cashmere Bouquet Baby Talc (new) 
Monad Violet La France Rose 
Eclat Dactylis 
Tinted Violet 
Also Unscented Talc 


Colgate’s Cold Cream 


A new Colgate Product which you should know 
—it gives Cleanliness, Comfort, Charm, 
Colgate Quality—ask your dealer the Price, 

Send us 4 cents in stamps and we will mail you a trial 
tube of Cold Cream or a trial box of Talc. Mention 
the perfume you desire (or see special offer below). 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. A 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, 
lasting, refined 








For dainty Paper Dolls and for the 
ursery Wall 

These four Colgate Baby Buntings 13 inches 

high full color on both sides, sent for 30 cents in 

stamps—or | in a size 3 inches high, also in color, 

for 6 cents in stamps. A trial size of Talc free 

with either set of Colgate Baby Buntings. 


Drawings copyrighted 191}, ¢ rate & Co. 





